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FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
ATLANTIC TREATY’* 


RAYMCND ARON 


HE turning point in French foreign policy after the second world 
war was not the signing of the Atlantic Treaty. The impossibility 
of maintaining what had hitherto been the official policy of the 
Fourth Republic, to ‘form a bridge’ and play the role of mediation between 
East and West, was recognized by the French representative, at that time 
M. Bidault, at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Moscow at the begin- 
ning of 1947, and in the summer of that year at the Paris Conference when 
M. Molotov walked out after two days. At Moscow the Soviet Minister re- 
fused to support French views on the Saar. At Paris a few months later 
he attacked the proposal which was to become the Marshall Plan as the 
work of American imperialism. France’s choice was made, in spite of the 
fact that for two years she had been trying not to take sides, and neither 
her leaders nor the public generally felt that it was really possible for her 
to adopt any other attitude. 

When the Atlantic Treaty was signed and ratified in 1949 it was not 
therefore regarded as anything fundamentally new. It seemed a corollary 
of the Marshall Plan, a formal recognition of the established unity of 
Western Europe and the United States. After all, everyone knew that 
Western Europe was bare of military forces and that the Soviet army was 
not far from the Rhine—only the distance of one lap in the ‘Tour de 
France’, to use General de Gaulle’s expression. It was not hard to conclude 
from these two facts that Europe’s sole defence was the American guaran- 
tee, in other words the American Government’s implicit promise that it 
would meet any invasion of Western Europe with a declaration of war. It 
seemed to follow that the main function of the Atlantic Treaty was to 
clarify and proclaim publicly a state of affairs which already existed. The 
chief doubt expressed was whether it was really better to have an explicit 
rather than an implicit agreement. 

Apart from the Communists only a few protests were made at this time 
against the dangers of the Atlantic Treaty, in particular by M. Gilson and 
M. Beuve-Méry, the first a philosopher with an international reputation, 
the second, director of Le Monde, in which newspaper both men expressed 
their views. What were the arguments of the opponents of the Atlantic 
Treaty? They have not changed in substance since 1949 and it seems to 
me that they can be reduced to four essentials. The Atlantic Treaty would 
be looked on by Russia as provocative. It would give us no protection in 


1 Translated from the French by Anthea Mills, 
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case of war. It would involve us in heavy future rearmament, including 
German rearmament. It would risk dragging us into a war between the 
two great Powers which did not concern us. 

The argument that the Atlantic Treaty would provoke the Russians, 
an argument which came up again in connexion with the Atlantic army 
and German rearmament, was not used by European critics only. It was 
also put forward in the United States by Senator Taft who, curiously 
enough, did not hesitate to ask for vigorous action in the Far East. Why 
should the Atlantic Treaty, a pact of mutual assistance whose declared 
aims are purely defensive, be provocative? Several reasons have been 
given, all of them connected with the fear complex sometimes attributed 
to the Soviet leaders. M. Gilson has given another explanation. It is cer- 
tainly the intention of Stalin’s disciples that their social and economic 
system should spread all over the world. But in contrast to Hitler they 
do not count on war to extend their influence, they count on the dialectic 
of history and the inevitable decay of capitalism. Illegal activity, pro- 
paganda, and sabotage only aim at speeding up this process. When the 
Western peoples claim that they are uniting against the threat of attack 
the Soviet leaders, who fear more than anything the harmful effects of war 
on their work of social transformation, conclude that the Western world 
wants to attack them. in short, they are too attached to peace not to see 
signs of aggressive intent in a military pact, even a defensive one. M. 
Gilson only forgets to tell us why it is that the Bolshevists, who owe all 
their successes to the first and second world wars, should be so devoted 
to peace in spite of their own doctrines and prophecies. 

The provocation argument as used against the Atlantic Treaty is un- 
convincing, to say the least. The attitude of the Kremlin changed as a 
result of the Marshall Plan, not the Atlantic Treaty (and no-one said that 
the former was provocative). At all events, the argument supposes that 
the men of the Kremlin attach considerable importance to diplomatic 
instruments, which is unlikely. The Soviet leaders are realists and think 
in terms of coal, steel, and divisions. It is hard to believe that they judge 
the actions of the Western peoples according to their public declarations 
on their agreements ratified by parliament. 

As well as provocative the Atlantic Treaty is also described as mean- 
ingless. It would give France no real guarantee. 

Various statements by American senators and officials have been 
quoted to show that the pact would not come into action automatically and 
that the United States leaders would be free to make their decision when 
the crisis came. Even if it is admitted that American entry into war would 
be automatic in the case of aggression against one of the partners in the 
Atlantic Treaty, it is objected that the way in which help would come 
remains vague. The Americans would fight for Europe but not necessarily 
in Europe. Such, at least, was the line taken before the constitution of the 
Atlantic Powers’ supreme command and the arrival of American divisions. 
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These events have weakened the second argument and strengthened the 
first (the provocation argument). But obviously we cannot refute both at 
once. If we hope for military protection against the danger of invasion in 
a total war we must clearly build up large forces in peace-time to the west 
of the dividing line, and this military concentration, even if prompted by a 
defensive strategy, can always be regarded as provocative. 

The third argument, which M. Beuve-Méry has put forward several 
times, is similar to the second; the Atlantic Treaty, from the very begin- 
ning, implied that Germany would be rearmed. This would be dangerous 
for two reasons: it would mean a long-term risk of the revival of a militarist 
Germany, and an immediate risk of increased tension between East and 
West due to Soviet reactions to the reconstitution of the Wehrmacht. 
This argument seems to me both true and false. It is true that once the 
decision has been taken to build up armed forces in Europe capable of 
stopping an attack by Soviet troops the rearmament of Germany follows 
almost inevitably. If the Atlantic Treaty entails the decision to arm 
Europe it also entails in principle the decision to arm Germany. But with 
or without the Atlantic Treaty the question of the military vacuum in 
Europe would have arisen. Looked at in this way, if we reject the Atlantic 
Treaty we must accept the existence of a military vacuum in Europe. 

This is what M. Beuve-Méry and Senator Taft in the United States 
have proposed more or less explicitly. What deters the masters of the 
Kremlin from hurling their legions towards the Atlantic coast is the threat 
of reprisals backed by the immense resources of the American Republic. 
However great the rearmament effort Europe agreed to, her army would 
scarcely add to the preventive effect of American might. Thus it is that 
some Americans, influenced by the isolationist tradition, and some 
Europeans, influenced by neutralist thinking, are agreed in preferring a 
unilateral guarantee of Europe by the United States to a treaty of mutual 
assistance such as the Atlantic Treaty, and in resigning themselves to seeing 
Europe without her own means of defence, fated to undergo Russian 
occupation in case of total war but banking on the absence of war. 

The rearming of Europe, under the Atlantic Treaty, would not, 
according to these critics, be likely to avert a Russian occupation in case 
of war; short of putting itself on a war economy footing the old Continent 
could not create an army able to hold back the Soviet Army. But the 
rearmament effort, quite apart from its psychological and economic 
effects, would be enough to remove any chance of France remaining out- 
side a war between the United States and the Soviet Union, even though 
such a war might start far away, for example in the Far East, and might 
not concern France herself. 

If the objection to the Atlantic Treaty is that it deprives us of any hope 
of remaining neutral if total war should break out, the logical conclusion 
should be that an isolationist policy is preferable, granted, at least, that 
France can rearm unaided. This brings us to one of the two positions 
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taken by what is known as neutralism. All the preceding arguments have 
been used, in one way or another, by the neutralists, but when they come 
to lay down a detailed policy they have to choose. For example, it is con- 
tradictory to attack the Atlantic Treaty for the military effort which it 
requires from us while advocating that France should rearm alone, since 
the economic burden would obviously be far greater without American 
aid. We therefore find several schools of thought among the opponents of 
the Atlantic Treaty who are known somewhat ambiguously as neutralists. 

The director and several of the editors of Le Monde are neutralists but 
not in the sense that they put the United States and the Soviet Union on 
the same plane or attack both Powers equally. Neither M. Beuve-Méry 
nor M. Gilson leave one with any doubt as to which side they are on. Their 
sympathies are with the Atlantic world. In a shooting war they would 
approve and support the United States and her allies. But, they argue, 
each nation has the right to consider its own interests; the best thing for 
France would be to remain outside an eventual war unless she were 
attacked. 

I do not myself think that the wish to remain outside a war is in itself 
morally or politically reprehensible. It is not heroic. Others are to win the 
victory from which salvation will come. But though unheroic this wish is 
human, and only too human. And the Americans who took precautions in 
1939 against the machinery which dragged them into a European war the 
first time would be ill-advised to criticize Europeans for wishing this time 
to stand aside and look on. 

The question is whether such a policy is possible. What are the chances 
of Western Europe or France being spared if war breaks out? Sweden and 
Switzerland owed their neutrality to exceptional circumstances; they were 
relatively well armed and they were outside the strategic areas. Any 
attempt to occupy them would have been more costly than profitable for 
the dominant Power in Europe. Does either of these conditions hold good 
in the case of France? Would she not have to spend sums far beyond her 
capacity in order to be as well armed as Switzerland in proportion to her 
population? 

M. Beuve-Meéry is less concerned with neutrality in case of war than with 
the limits to a possible policy of rearmament; he recommends vigorous 
resistance to Communism within France but not an aggressively anti- 
Soviet attitude in foreign affairs, Would not Western Europe be more of 
a factor for peace and more useful to the United States if it were protected 
by an American guarantee against Soviet military attack but were diplo- 
matically independent, than if it were tied to the fortunes of America by 
the Atlantic Treaty? 

Neither those people who argue from the example of Sweden and 
Switzerland nor those who propose that France should be allied with the 
United States implicitly but not through diplomatic and military agree- 
ments suggests that we should be neutral in our moral attitude towards the 
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two great Powers. The third neutralist school of thought, which is led by 
men of letters such as Jean-Paul Sartre and the existentialists, Claude 
Bourdet and the weekly L’Observateur, refuses however to take sides in 
support of either Power even on the intellectual plane. These wholesale 
neutralists are not Communists, they hate the police State, but they are 
Socialists and indeed more or less Marxist in their vocabulary and way of 
thinking. They abuse capitalism and often the American way of life. I 
might call them Trotskyists were it not that most of them have indignantly 
refused the title. One might say that they dream of a revolution which 
would be as radical as the Bolshevist Revolution but would not reject the 
inheritance of Western liberalism—a fascinating dream but one whose 
chances of realization are slight, to say the least. 

In theory these neutralists would like to hold the balance equally 
between both sides in their minds, to condemn the mistakes of both and 
any actions liable to provoke total war. In fact the activity of the neutral- 
ists is most often helpful to the Communists since it links up in various 
ways with their peace propaganda and is not directed at the foreign policy 
of the Kremlin but at the Atlantic alliance. M. Bourdet’s L’Observateur 
leans towards Soviet Russia, consciously or unconsciously. These neutral- 
ists certainly deserve the gratitude of the Communists but they would get 
no more thanks, should the latter rise to power, than did the Socialists 
who collaborated with the Communists beyond the iron curtain but were 
none the less purged at a later stage. 

It seems to me that all the neutralists make a fundamental mistake. 
They believe or pretend to believe that Stalin is ready to recognize three 
classes in the world outside Russia: friends, enemies, and neutrals. This is 
not the case. In Stalin’s eyes the world contains only two classes, friends 
and enemies. If there really is a third class it consists not of neutrals but 
of people of no significance. 


These distinctions between different kinds of neutrality and the various 
arguments against the Atlantic Pact are probably not so interesting to a 
foreigner as the simple question: How large is the opposition to the French 
Government's official policy? How important is the neutralist movement? 
Is it solely confined to a few Paris intellectuals or does it represent the real 
feelings of country? Let me try to answer by analysing the replies made to 
the enquiries of the Institute of Public Opinion. 

The first important question for us is obviously the likelihood of France 
being neutral in a world war. In August 1950 when they were asked: If 
there were a war between the United States and Soviet Russia, would 
France be involved? Seventy-eight per cent of those questioned replied 
‘Yes’, 5 per cent ‘No’, 17 per cent were undecided. A majority of 78 per cent 
on a matter of foreign policy is large and cannot be found on any other 
problem. We can say that on the whole the French do not believe that they 
would remain outside a shooting war. 
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Whom would they support? The answer is, the United States, but here 
the majority is smaller. Fifty-two per cent of those questioned would 
support the United States and 13 per cent the Soviet Union (other answers 
17 per cent, undecided 18 per cent). A majority favours the West but, 
according to these figures, the public is not unanimous or enthusiastic. 

Now take more topical questions. In March 1949 the question was put: 
Have you heard of the Atlantic Treaty and if so do you think France ought 
to sign this Treaty? Twenty-three per cent had not heard of the Treaty 
(the figure was exactly the same in Great Britain at the same time), 39 
per cent were in favour of signature, 18 per cent were against and 20 per 
cent had no opinion. In other words, a bare majority of those who had 
heard of the Treaty were in favour of it, but the proportion was lower than 
the proportion of Frenchmen who sided with the United States. It would 
appear that a number of Frenchmen support the West but dislike the 
policy of the Atlantic Treaty (if we compare the replies to the two questions 
above these Frenchmen would number about 10 per cent of the nation). 

This fact is confirmed by the replies to the question: Is the sending of 
American arms a good thing? The Yes answers are 37 per cent (about the 
same proportion as the supporters of the Atlantic Treaty), and the Noes 
32 per cent (14 per cent more than the declared opponents of the Atlantic 
Treaty). Some Frenchmen, it appears, while not actually opposing the 
Atlantic Treaty, do not approve of France rearming with American help. 

I do not want to give too many figures but if we took other questions 
we should see that besides a small number who are always faithful to the 
Soviet cause and a larger body of opinion which usually supports the 
Atlantic Treaty policy, there is a section of opinion which favours the 
West but judges each problem independently. For example, a majority of 
Socialist supporters would like to end the war in Indo-China by making 
peace with Ho Chi-Minh and asks for the recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government. 

It would be absurd to describe these pro-Western Frenchmen who 
criticize the Atlantic foreign policy as neutralists. Some of them are im- 
pressed by certain neutralist arguments, for instance, the need to put 
prosperity above rearmament, fear of increased Communist influence at 
home more than of military aggression, or objections to American policy 
in the Far East. But with others it is simply a case of desiring the end 
without accepting the means necessary to that end. In October 1950, 47 
per cent of the French nation approved the arming of twenty divisions, 
yet the military budget was the most popular choice for financial cuts. 

These public opinion polls allow us to determine to what extent neutral- 
ism is an important factor. The last elections of June 1951 confirm our 
conclusion that there is no neutralist party or movement which commands 
a large number of votes. M. Bourdet and his friends, who stood for election 
in Paris, which is precisely the place where intellectuals are most listened 
to, gained ridiculously few votes. But this fact does not prove that the 
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voters are not impressed by some of the neutralist arguments. It only 
proves that the Socialist voters prefer to support the candidates of a big 
party even if they agree on certain points with the neutralists. 

In other words, a comparison between the public opinion polls and the 
elections suggests that neutralism is not regarded by the French as a 
practicable alternative policy to the one at present pursued, but that some 
of the neutralists’ arguments, some of their objections to American strategy, 
find an echo in a considerable section of French opinion and even among 
that part of opinion which on the whole clearly favours the Western camp. 


What are the reasons, not for neutralism in its true sense, but for these 
misgivings over Western foreign policy? 

The first and probably the main reason is that practically every 
Frenchman is convinced that Europe’s only chance, France’s only chance, 
is peace. A shooting war, whatever its issue, would be a disaster perhaps 
never to be retrieved for all Western Europe and particularly for France. 
Occupation is feared perhaps almost as much as war and our Ministers 
have repeatedly said that France wants to be defended, not liberated. 
Events in Korea have shown another still more tragic possibility. The 
question that haunts the French is always the same: how can war be 
avoided? There is inevitable disagreement on the best way, differences of 
opinion as to whether the rearmament effort increases the risk by spreading 
war psychosis or lessens it by discouraging the Kremlin’s ventures. The 
general distaste for war breeds perplexities which in their extreme form 
amount to neutralism, the expression of a deep-seated longing for peace. 

The second reason is that there is a class of Frenchmen, coming some- 
where between the 100 per cent Soviet supporters and the devoted advo- 
cates of the Atlantic alliance, who prefer the United States to the Soviet 
Union but who hate capitalism or are affected by pacifist propaganda or 
think that the present crisis is due to faults on both sides, etc. 

The third reason is that the policy of the French Government is in 
advance of popular feeling on several points. The only subject on which 
there is very wide agreement among the Western peoples is European unity 
or co-operation. Sixty-five per cent of the Frenchmen questioned in 
October 1950 supported European union and 16 per cent were against it. 
There is not the same agreement when we come to Germany. Fifty-one 
per cent were against the inclusion of Germany in the European army at 
that time, and 29 per cent in favour. Half of the supporters of Western 
union are against any rearming of Germany—a typical example of the 
divorce between government and public opinion, or, if you will, of the 
contradictory views of the public who accept the general lines of govern- 
ment policy but reject some of the necessary consequences. 

This probably brings us to the heart of the matter. France has a larger 
Communist Party than the other countries of Western Europe and the 
Communists are of course the enemies of any Atlantic Treaty policy. But 
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their hostility is so obvious that we have not even mentioned it. What is 
interesting are the misgivings of pro-Western Frenchmen. Does not the 
same thing exist in other countries, in an attenuated form and perhaps 
less elaborately worked out? Anti-American as anti-capitalist feelings, the 
wish to preserve the Welfare State at all costs, doubts as to the relative 
urgency of the military threat from outside and the political threat from 
within and the relative importance of rearmament and the standard of 
living, the survival of anti-German feelings and, most of all, the passionate 
desire for peace—none of these phenomena is the monopoly of French 
opinion. 

The simple truth is that the French, and all Europeans to a greater or 
lesser degree, find it hard to accept the policy which events have made 
inevitable. The French do not regard the Russians in the way they used 
to regard the Germans. They fear a Communist rise to power, backed by 
the Red army, but they have not forgotten that Germany was their 
enemy. The Americans are protectors but they are near at hand. The 
Russians are dangerous but they are remote and unknown. The Atlantic 
Treaty policy, inevitable as it may be, is not regarded with affection, 
particularly since the French know that if war came there would be no 
victory for them, even if the Western coalition were victorious. 

There has never been a just balance between the deserts of a nation 
and its gains or losses in war, in our own century less than ever. Poland 
deserved most from the world from 1939 to 1945. France, like many of 
the countries of Europe, was yesterday a great Power, but today, as a 
second-rate Power, she has to link her fortunes with those of an alliance . 
whose policy she does not direct but whose dangers she shares. The con- 
tradiction between traditional feelings, present-day desires, and actual 
necessities is probably the fundamental cause of the perplexities of French 
opinion. , 


15 October 1951 





DOLLAR EXPORTS IN THE MARSHALL 
PLAN PERIOD 


SIR CECIL WEIR 


the Marshall Plan will rank as the greatest and most imaginative con- 

ception of alltime. It was a recognition by the United States of America 
of the interdependence of the economies of free countries—that economic 
as well as political isolation had gone for ever. It was at the same time an 
acceptance of the role of world leadership which circumstances, the re- 
sources of nature, and their development by men and women of energy 
and enterprise, had placed upon the American people. 

I was in Germany as President of the Economic Sub-Commission of 
the Control Commission for Germany when in 1947 an invitation reached 
the Commanders-in-Chief in the zones of occupation to participate in the 
benefits of the Marshall Plan. The three Commanders-in-Chief in the 
Western zones, who were the Trustees for the time being for the German 
population in their areas, accepted the invitation. The Soviet Commander- 
in-Chief rejected it. Subsequent events have demonstrated the benefits 
which were denied to the Eastern zone Germans by that arbitrary refusal 
to permit them to participate in a great European recovery plan. 

I mention these matters merely to indicate that my connexion with the 
Marshall Plan started two and a half years before I joined the British 
Dollar Exports Board. I was intimately concerned with the preparation 
of programmes in the Committee for European Economic Co-operation 
which preceded the OEEC and I attended the Council meetings of the 
OEEC in Paris from its inception until the summer of 1949, along with my 
American colleague. 

I, therefore, had every opportunity of observing the progress of this 
remarkable undertaking which gave to European countries an unparalleled 
chance to restore their economies, to recover their external trade, and to 
develop their productive resources without the tiresome, frustrating and, 
at the time, literally impossible necessity of balancing their trade and pay- 
ment accounts on their own. It gave us, in fact, very substantial drawing 
rights upon dollars subject to very reasonable conditions, but it also placed 
upon us all the obligation to strive ceaselessly and earnestly to make our- 
selves viable in terms of dollars within the period of the operation of the 
Plan. If sometimes the United Kingdom has been criticized for lack of 
flexibility, or for unwillingness to join in certain proposals put forward by 
other countries, I hope it will be remembered in our favour that we took 
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our obligation very seriously and never allowed our eyes or minds to over- 
look the objective of viability. It is to this determination that we owe the 
creditable fact that we were able to suspend Marshall Aid to the United 
Kingdom far sooner than most people, including most of our American 
friends, expected. 

Marshall Aid did not provide us with aid for anything we wanted. We 
had to prove our need and to support it with a programme. And that 
programme in our case, and in that of the other participating countries, 
had to be positive and fairly detailed for the year in prospect, and demon- 
strably attainable in its forecasts for succeeding years. In fact each pro- 
gramme had to pass the close examination of committee after committee, 
and of the Council and its Executive Committee, to qualify for aid through 
an allocation of ECA funds. Nothing like this has ever happened before 
in international associations and it is interesting to reflect that the greatest 
free enterprise country in the world—the United States of America—re- 
quired that we should as countries, and correspondingly as industries and 
firms and companies, plan and programme our economies and produce 
these plans and programmes for the scrutiny and criticism of other 
countries and, if they so desired, of the ECA themselves. 

I have no doubt that this was entirely right. It forced the countries 
concerned to concentrate attention, and available financial and economic 
resources, on the things that mattered most (ploughs and machines before 
butter and nylons), to create more electric power, more oil refineries, more 
fertilizers ; to produce more coal, more steel, more building materials, more 
cattle and grain; to stimulate by every possible means the development of 
their external trade, imports as well as exports; in other words to get down 
quickly and effectively to the basic and fundamental essentials upon which 
alone recovery from the shattering effects of war could be built and 
developed. 

All of this resulted inevitably in controls and restrictions. People were 
hungry for the things they had gone without for so long, but luxuries, in- 
essentials, even essentials which we could still bear to be deprived of, had 
to be restored gradually. On the one hand we had to save dollars and, on 
the other, to earn them. Saving expenditure is a disagreeable necessity, 
unpleasant for the person at whose expense the saving takes place, as well 
as unpleasant for the saver. But it had to be done. Our Treasury operated 
this side of the dollar problem with great skill, although I sometimes felt, 
and said, that it might have been wise to have acted a little more gener- 
ously in permitting progressive increases in general imports from the dollar 
areas. This could not have been done on a large scale, but it seemed to me, 
as a business man, that some earlier concessions would have been justified 
by events and would have shown the Americans, Canadians, and others 
that their readiness to take imports from us was resulting in more trade for 
both countries. 

The earning of dollars necessitated special measures. British industry, 
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always anxious to co-operate fully in promoting the national interest, had 
to be made aware of the urgency of correcting our trade and payment 
balances. There was no time to lose. Our dollar reserves had fallen to a 
dangerously low level. The task of restoring them to a safer point dare not 
be postponed. Moreover we ardently desired to justify American aid and, 
no less, to recover our financial and economic independence not just for 
reasons of national pride and prestige, important as these considerations 
are, but in order more effectively to co-operate in the general recovery 
movement. 

It was for these reasons that Sir Clive Baillieu and his colleagues, repre- 
senting a number of our leading national and trade organizations, proposed 
to the government in the late spring of 1949 that British industry should 
set up a body of its own to assist government and industry to close the 
Dollar Gap. That offer was gratefully accepted and full support was 
promised for the new body. This close relationship between industry and 
government to deal with emergencies is a feature of the British life and 
character which has served us in good stead on numerous occasions. In 
this case it created the Dollar Exports Board. 

The first Chairman of DEB, by which abbreviation it became known, 
was Sir Graham Cunningham and he had as his colleagues the Presidents 
of the National Industrial and Commercial Organizations and the General 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress as well as several individual busi- 
ness men with wide experience of foreign trade and of public affairs. 

It soon became clear that there was a big day-to-day executive job to be 
done, requiring a full-time chairman and chief executive, so on my return 
from Germany in the late autumn of 1949 I was invited to take on this 
double post aid I did so on 1 December of that year on the understanding 
that this was a temporary body created to carry out a special and urgent 
purpose during the period of the Marshall Plan. 

The Dollar Exports Board continued in that form, with a small staff 
never exceeding twenty persons in all, until the end of June 1951 when it 
was transformed into a longer-term body, the Dollar Exports Advisory 
Council with an executive office sponsored and staffed by the National 
Industrial and Commercial Organizations and with Sir William Rootes as 
Chairman of the Council. 

One of the first acts of the Council after I took over the chairmanship of 
the Dollar Exports Board was to appoint a powerful Executive Committee 
of experienced business men familiar with the special problems of export 
trade, some of them already members of the DEB Council and some 
brought in from outside. An experienced American industrial economist, 
associated with some of our American friends, Mr F. E. Richter, paid a 
visit at this time to the United Kingdom and discussed with us and several 
British industries an overall interim target to be aimed at and individual 
objectives for several of the leading export industries. It is, perhaps, 
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running at the end of 1949 at between $15 and $20 million a month, the 
suggested overall target was $400 million a year or $33-4 million a month, 
and that, in fact, we achieved in 1950 $316 million and in 1951 for the first 
eight months our exports to the United States have averaged $33-6 million { 
a month, which looks like pretty close estimating! 

Following upon the visit I have mentioned, members of the Executive 
Committee of the Dollar Exports Board held meetings with most of our 
principal exporting industries, establishing, in agreement with them, I 
realistic objectives to be worked for in the Canadian and American markets 
and ascertaining the obstacles, bottlenecks, and other difficulties which 
were likely to be encountered and which they must be assisted to over- 
come. 

I have sometimes described the Dollar Exports Board as a ‘bottle-neck 
burster’. That was one of its main functions, and continues to be a main [ 
function of the successor body—to help firms and companies to solve } 
difficulties which they could not overcome quickly unaided, to find per- 
mits and sources of supply for scarce materials or components required for 
export goods, to expedite the issue of licences, export, import, or for 
buildings, which would contribute to that purpose, to support and hurry 
through applications for dollar funds for desirable business purposes, and 
a host of other problems. There were cases where we failed but not many. ; 
Mostly we were able to obtain the co-operative assistance of the supply 
industries and the government departments and much frustration was 
prevented and irritation removed which otherwise would have discouraged 
the development of dollar trade. 

But this was only one of our main functions. There was the outstand- 
ing need to publicize to every potential export manufacturer the necessity 
and reasons for concentrating attention on exports to dollar markets, to } 
present the opportunities and to show the way. 

This was done by speech, by articles and, most of all, by the press, who 
in the provincial and national newspapers gave an enormous amount of 
their valuable space to this campaign. And we published booklets on 
dollar sales techniques in consumer goods, capital goods, and in the field 
of advertising, promotion, and market research which set out the special 1 
conditions to be encountered and the methods of marketing, distributing, 
and merchandizing most likely to be successful in these sophisticated and 
wealthy North American markets where we were certain to meet not only 
a large potential demand but also the fiercest of efficient competition. ‘ 
And finally we held the Dollar Convention at Eastbourne in March 1951 
which, by general consent, was one of the most successful, stimulating, and 
representative conventions ever held in any country. 

I have already mentioned the overall figures in connexion with the 
United States. They have been encouraging also in the case of Canada. 
Starting from a higher point than the United States, they increased by 
over 20 per cent in 1950 to $352 million and are already a further 20 
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per cent up in 1951, in which year they should aggregate some $420 million 
if the present rate continues. It should be noted that all the figures 
I have given are in American dollars which is the currency in which exports 
to North America are calculated. Reckoned in sterling the increases are 
very much greater, the devaluation of the £ in 1949 having placed upon us 
a very large additional burden of conversion. 

Calculated in sterling our exports of United Kingdom goods in 1950 to 
the two North American dollar countries were over £238 million as against 
£136 million in the previous year. In 1951 they are running at the annual 
rate of {290 million. Allowing for changes in values this is a significant 
and encouraging increase and, what is equally important, it is remarkably 
well spread over the field of export goods, with vehicles, particularly motor 
cars, engineering products and machinery, wool manufactures, chemicals, 
foodstuffs and beverages, leather and footwear, pottery and glass, and a 
number of novel and miscellaneous items taking a major share of the 
credit. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying results of the dollar drive and the 
formation of the Dollar Exports Board is the development it has led to in 
permanent stimuli to two-way trade with the dollar areas. First and fore- 
most has been the understanding in Canada fostered and developed by the 
Dollar—Sterling Trade Board of Canada under the inspiring and practical 
leadership of Mr J.S. Duncan. Transformed, almost concurrently with the 
changes in our own Dollar Exports Board, into the Dollar—-Sterling Trade 
Advisory Council of Canada it provides an assurance for the carrying on 
at a high level of the policy and guiding functions of its predecessor. And 
now we have the Canadian Association of British Manufacturers and 
Agencies, set up in May 1951, which manages and directs the work of the 
new British Trade Centre in Toronto and, shortly, in other Canadian cities 
where British exporters, and indeed everyone concerned with trade be- 
tween Canada and the United Kingdom, can obtain practical assistance, 
introductions, contacts, information, guidance, and office services. 

In the United States there is a similar body with like functions in the 
British Trade Promotion Centre at 677 Fifth Avenue, New York, where 
the British Commonwealth Chamber of Commerce operates the Centre and 
manages the organization. 

Yhese are, I hope, among the continuing and long-term benefits which 
the great effort of British industry has brought to our trade with North 
America. There are others in the friendships and understanding of our 
problem which our work has created, and in the partnership which has been 
so fruitfully developed with the Government of Canada and the Economic 
Co-operation Administration of the United States, and, in the United 
Kingdom, with the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain and 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London. We owe much to Mr 
C. D. Howe in Canada and to Mr Paul Hoffman and Mr Foster in the United 
States, as well as to successive heads of the ECA Mission to the United 
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Kingdom and their staff, for the consistent and powerful support they 
have given us at all stages of the battle for viability. No-one was better 
pleased than they were when we were able to suspend Marshall Aid to 
Britain about a year ago. No-one knows better than they do how hard and 
earnestly Britain has toiled to reach this milestone of recovery. 

But we are not out of the wood, and perhaps we may never be. Economic 
crises are apt to recur. Trading conditions constantly alter. The struggle 
for markets is competitive. It must, therefore, be unceasing. The far too 
high prices of Commonwealth raw materials in the past twelve months 
added unexpectedly to our dollar earnings, and were a major factor in the 
growth of our dollar reserves. The betterment in the terms of trade due 
to a welcome fall in raw material prices makes it all the more imperative 
that we should keep up and expand our exports of manufactured goods. 
Sales to dollar markets are only one part of our exports, in proportion 
relatively small, never likely to be more than fifteen per cent or so of our 
total export trade, but they are a vital part of that total. Any British 
government will have to make it a first priority to encourage our overseas 
and foreign trade and should devote special attention to the speedy creation 
of conditions at home upon which it will be possible to build and to expand 
the export of British industrial products. 


Address at Chatham House 
9 October 1951 








FOOD PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
IN INDIA 


SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL 


HE food problens of the Union of India—Bharat—can be stated 

very simply. The population in March 1951 was 357-4 millions: 1 

for the last ten years it has increased at an average rate of 4 millions 
per annum. The area of land sown is 234 million acres but of this some 44 
million acres carry two or more crops a year so that the actual area of crop 
is 278 million acres—rather less than 0-8 acres per head of population. 
This is only about one-sixth of what would be required to produce our 
present British dietary at Indian levels of yield. And yet, small as it is, 
this tiny area has been producing until quite recently about 95 per cent 
of India’s food supply, as well as the cash crops (cotton, jute, tobacco, tea, 
and coffee) which occupy some 15 million acres and which the cultivator 
tends to favour as they may bring him four or five times as much money 
per acre as do the food crops. In addition an enormous population of live- 
stock is supported: about 138 million cattle (the largest cattle population 
in the world), 42 million buffalo, some 83 million sheep and goats, as well 
as a large but unknown population of monkeys, wild pig, deer, birds and, 
in some places, elephants. This is not the end of the story, for the meagre 
area of cultivable land is perpetually being diminished by erosion, and, in 
irrigated districts, by water logging and salting. 

How in face of all this is India’s growing population to be fed? I shall 
begin by setting out the quantities of food India is now producing, then 
discuss how far these are adequate, and lastly, what steps are being taken, 
or should be taken, to increase them. 


QUANTITIES OF FOOD PRODUCED 


Of the 278 million acres of crops, 187 million acres are in cereals—almost 
exactly two-thirds, which incidentally corresponds closely with the ancient 
threefold system, two grain crops followed by a fallow, once common in 
northern India and northern Europe. The choice of cereal depends on the 
conditions. The millets, which are the commonest, and most tolerant of 
poverty and drought, are suitable wherever the rainfall is low (below about 
30 inches a year) and irrigation not widely possible; rice, the next in area 
and the most tolerant of wet conditions, is suitable on irrigated land or 
where the rainfall exceeds about 40 inches a year; and finally wheat, in- 
tolerant alike of poverty, wetness, or drought, and therefore much more 


1 Omitting Kashmir and Jammu, the position of which is not yet decided. 
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restricted in distribution, is mainly confined to a rather wide belt in the 
north where the rainfall is below 30 or 35 inches and where irrigation is 
available. 

The large area occupied by the millets is simply the expression of the 
wide-spread poverty of India’s cropping conditions: they are not grown by 
choice, their yield per acre is only about half that of rice and of wheat, 
they are the poor land crops and in general the poor man’s food; as 
people rise in the social scale they want to abandon them for rice. During 
the war when money was plentiful many people were able to make this 
change; now, with more austere conditions, some are having rather 
resentfully to revert to millets. 

The total production of cereals in 1949-50 was 45°5 million tons but 
this is not all available for food: 10 per cent must be deducted for seed, 
and 2} per cent for wastage, leaving 39-8 million tons for the consumers, 
an average of II oz. per head per day. Next in importance to cereals come 
the pulses, occupying 46-2 million acres and yielding 7-7 million tons of 
grain of which 6-7 million tons is assumed to be available for human con- 
sumption—1-84 oz. per head per day. Oil seeds come next, the edible sorts 
occupied 19 million acres and yielded 4-6 million tons, but as 3-4 tons are 
groundnuts with 30 per cent of shell, this becomes reduced to 3-5 million 
tons of actual food, rather less than I oz. daily per head of population 
assuming that none is used commercially. These three sets of grains be- 
tween them supply on the average something like 1,500 calories daily. 
There are also sundry root crops, fruits, and vegetables, varying in the 
different parts of India, contributing rather to the vitamins than to the 
calories. One special food must be mentioned: jaggery, or gur, the 
evaporated juice of the sugar cane, a hard brown mass very popular 
throughout India supplying about 100 calories peroz. The output in 1949-50 
was 4:9 million tons from 3-6 million acres or 1-3 oz. per head per day. 

In spite of the large livestock population the amount of animal food 
produced is very small. The reason is the very small amount of food avail- 
able for the animals. Land cannot be spared for growing fodder crops; the 
animals must subsist on straw, weeds, wild grazing, and any waste material 
that may be available, and in consequence they are very inefficient for 
work or milk production. Norman Wright in 1936 estimated the yield of 
milk per cow as about 3 to 5 pints daily: ? it is certainly less now. Buffaloes 

1 Average of Production for 1950 


Million acres Million tons 
Millets. ‘ ; : : : 73°3 12:0 
Rice ‘ ‘ ‘ : , : 739 22-8 (cleaned rice) 
Wheat. R ‘ 5 . ‘ 24°I 6-3 
Maize : . ‘ : = £3 8-7 23 
Barley . : . . ‘ E 7°6 2°2 


‘Area and yield of principal crops in India, pre-war average and 1943-4 to 1949-50.’ 
(Mimeographed report by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, New Delhi, March 1951.) 

2 Report on the development of the Cattle Dairy Industries of India. (Delhi, 1937.) (A 
common yield in Great Britain is 2 to 3 gallons daily.) 
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give about 50 per cent more milk, and it is richer; indeed, in spite of their 
low numbers buffaloes contributed in 1936 about half India’s milk supply. 
Only about one-third is consumed in liquid form and in the towns it is 
commonly adulterated; most of it is converted into ghee, a product some- 
thing like butter but more concentrated. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAQ) estimate that the whole supply of milk and milk 
products amounted on the average in 1949-50 to the equivalent of 4-3 oz. 
of milk daily, i.e. a little over 1 pint in five days. Meat is eaten only 
by few, about 5 lb. a year being the average consumption per head; fish 
is eaten only by some living near the sea, including some high caste 
Bengalis—the average is only about 2} lb. a year. Wide-spread poverty 
and religious beliefs are the reasons; pig is anathema in most parts of 
India, and beef is forbidden by religious law to Hindus, though some, such 
as the Maratha cultivators, will eat mutton. Muslims, however, eat both 
beef and mutton. 

Expressed in terms of calories and protein the food supplies per head 
per day have, according to FAO data, been: 





1934-9 1948-9 1949-50 U.K. 1949 
Calories . : : 3 1,968 1,621 1,702 3,000 
Protein grains: 
Animal : - . 8-5 5°8 5°7 - 42°2 
Vegetable . : : 47°8 36-7 37°7 45'8 
56°3 42°5 43°4 88-0 


These figures are averages: the range is rather wide. Nothing approaching 
equality of distribution exists. There is a system of rationing but it does 
not apply to producers and concerns only about 150 million out of India’s 
357 million people; for some time it stood at about 12 oz. a day but then 
had to be reduced to 9 oz., and in some areas less. This has been accom- 
panied by ‘procurement’ of grain from the peasants at fixed prices below 
those of the black market; the policy has, therefore, been unpopular. A 
flourishing black market permits evasion. 

The rapid growth of population has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in food production and in consequence the amount of 
cereals produced per head has fallen from nearly 15 oz. daily before the 
war to II oz. daily in 1939-50 and the total calories per day from nearly 
2,000 to 1,700 only. This deterioration of the dietary had apparently 
begun before the nineteen-thirties: there are no strictly comparable data, 
but a number of observations and surveys suggest that in the earlier days 
more food grains per head were available. There had long been an export 
of wheat and of oil seeds, but there was a corresponding or larger import 
of rice from Burma, which not only supplied deficiencies, but kept down 
speculation. 

Part of the present deficiency of food grains is due to the loss of pro- 
ductive areas in the north now forming part of Pakistan, from which about 
I million tons of grain annually used to be drawn, part also to loss of im- 
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ports of rice from Burma, but mainly it is the consequence of the smaller 
amount of sown land now available per head of population. 


HOW FAR IS THE DIETARY SATISFACTORY? 


The question how far the present dietary is satisfactory turns on the 
standards adopted, and these are necessarily conventional. On United 
Kingdom standards it is very unsatisfactory, but food production on this 
level is highly improbable. India’s 1934-9 dietary might, however, be 
achieved if it were regarded as adequate. In 1945, before partition, the 
government drew up a plan showing that the following increased production 
would be needed to give an average well balanced diet: 


Million Million 
Per cent tons Per cent tons 
Cereals ‘ ‘ 10 6 Fruit. ; 50 3 
Pulses . ; : 20 1} — : 100 9 
Fats and oils ; 250 5 300 70 
Meat, fish, and eggs 300 44 


These figures related to undivided India: they are probably still valid 
for the Union. In 1944 the Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Research Fund Association drew up a model dietary conforming to their 


accepted standards: it is given below along with the quantities actually 
available in 1949-50: 3 


Nutrition Actually available 
Committee Reduced 1949-50 
model by 20 Agric. 
dietary per cent Statis. FAO 
Ounces per day 
Cereals 14 II II 12:2 
Pulses 3 2°4 18 19 
Sugar and gur . 2 16 13 1-2 
Oils, oil seeds, and fats 2 1-6 1-0 03 
Vegetables (Root 3, Green ‘ Others 3). 10 5°6 15 
Fruits - 3 2°4 23 
Fish and Meat . ; ; = : 3 2°4 0:3 
Milk . i F : : : : 10 8-0 4'1 
Egg . I 


The Nutrition Committee figures are in terms of ‘consumption units’ 
and those of the FAO are per head of population. There is no simple con- 
version factor, but one may assume 75 to 80 consumption units per head 
of population: the figures therefore have to be diminished by 20 to 25 per 
cent to make them comparable with the quantities actually available. 
On this basis the supply of cereals and of fruits seems adequate but of 
everything else it is very much down: pulses and gur by 0-6 and 0:3 oz. 
respectively daily, oils and fats by 1-3 oz. and milk by about 4 oz. A 
deficit of I oz. per day amounts to 3-64 million tons a year for India’s 357 
million people. There seems no likelihood of this dietary being achieved in 
our time, but the committee’s enquiry emphasizes the complete inade- 


1 Discussed in detail in ‘Draft Memorandum on Human Nutrition vis-a-vis Annual 
Nutrition in India’, prepared by the sub-committee appointed by the Joint Meeting of the 
Annual Nutrition Committee of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and the Nutri- 


tion Advisory Committee of the Indian Council of Medical Research held on 29 and 30 June 
1950. (Mimeographed.) 
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quacy of India’s supplies of fat and of protein, especially animal protein, 
from the dietetic point of view. 

The quantities of food produced having proved insufficient, an import 
varying between 2-1 and 3:7 million tons, mostly of wheat, has been 
necessary since partition. This year (1951) it has to be higher because of 
the serious crop failure in north Bihar, parts of eastern Madras and else- 
where; some 5 million tons have been sought from overseas; 1952 may 
be no better. This is considered an abnormal deficiency ; the Planning 
Commission regards 3 million tons a year as the normal import require- 
ments. Pandit Nehru had wanted self-sufficiency by 1951, but this could 
not be achieved. As an immediate goal Indian agriculturists are aiming 
at increasing the grain supply by Io per cent, i.e. by 5 million tons a year, 
and also at increasing the production of other foodstuffs. 

To carry out this purpose the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign planned 
by the Central Government in 1943, but suspended during the war, was 
put into operation. Each State was invited to become self-supporting in 
food as far as possible; it was informed of its production and its require- 
ments and asked to make up the deficits. Assistance was given with small 
irrigation schemes, supplies of manure, improved seed, and use of tractors 
and large implements for reclamation. As yet the statistics show no 
substantial increases in production. They may however understate the 
case. The policy of ‘procurement’ may lead the cultivator to under- 
estimate his production, but it is reasonable to expect that later years 
may show higher outputs. 

Fortunately India is well provided with experts. Well equipped agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental stations were established during the 
British period, and a large central research station in New Delhi— 
commonly called the New Pusa—deals with major agricultural problems. 
Conferences of experts from the constituent States are periodically cal.+d 
for discussions and the Central Ministry of Agriculture, aided by a 
Planning Commission, arranges for the progressive carrying out of agreed 
projects. 

The problem of increasing food production is being attacked in several 
ways: by increasing the output per acre of land, by increasing the number 
of acres cultivated, by reducing the wastes and losses caused by animals 
large and small, and by plant diseases and pests. A further important 
need is to increase the certainty of crop production, for India is very liable 
to large crop failures due, among other things, to drought, floods, hail, 
frost, fungus epidemics, locusts, grasshoppers, and earthquakes. 


INCREASING THE OUTPUT PER ACRE OF LAND 

Manures and Fertilizers. As often happens in hot countries the soils 
are poor by British standards, the result partly of the rapid decomposition 
of organic matter by insects and micro-organisms under the prevailing 
high temperature, but largely of the inability of the ryots to grow restora- 
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tive crops, such as clover, lucerne, grasses, etc.; they simply cannot spare 
the land. The poverty is mitigated by the use of organic manure so far 
as it is available. Quantities of cattle manure are produced but it is 
primarily used as fuel: not more than 40 per cent is estimated to reach 
the land. The need for alternative sources of fuel has long been recognized. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1928 recommended the establish- 
ment of plantations near the villages for the purpose, but this was not 
carried out. Oil stoves would provide no solution unless they could be 
designed to provide the slow low temperature combustion needed for the 
village mode of cooking—the only one the women understand. 

Vigorous attempts have been made to induce the towns and villages 
to convert their refuse into compost: simple and efficient methods have 
long been known in India.1 Few of India’s towns and none of the villages 
have water-borne sanitation and the potential quantities of compost are 
considerable. In 1950 they were estimated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at 20 million tons per annum from the villages and 5 million tons 
from the towns. Only a fraction of this, however, is produced. About 
1,000 municipal centres produce about 1-2 million tons between them, but 
few of the villages make any; some did during the village uplift move- 
ment of pre-war days, and active propaganda has been recently resumed.” 
But if all the potential quantities were made they would still suffice only 
for about 5 million acres out of the 234 million acres sown. Limited 
amounts of oil cakes are available and are used with good effect on paddy, 
but no important increase in quantity seems likely. 

By far the most hopeful means of increasing yields per acre is by the 
use of fertilizers, chiefly nitrogenous, in many cases phosphatic, but rarely 
potassic or lime. W. Burns estimated that by their proper use crop yields 
could be raised from 30 to 100 per cent. The difficulty is supply. To give 
only 20 lb. nitrogen per acre to India’s 234 million acres would need 
2 million tons, but the world’s present output of combined nitrogen is not 
much above 4 million tons. The International Pool could allocate to 
India only 100,000 tons of nitrogen in 1949—5 per cent of her minimum 
desirable quantity. In connexion with one of her new water utilization 
schemes India is setting up a fertilizer factory at Sindhri which by 1955 is 
hoped to produce half a million tons of fertilizer—corresponding to about 


1 The methods anciently used by the Arabs are described by Ibn-al-Awam in his Book 
of Agriculture (twelfth century). He recognizes the need of easily decomposable nitrogenous 
matter for promoting decomposition and emphasizes the value of blood for this purpose. 
Best of all, he says, is human blood. 

2 A. Acharya. Bulletin 60, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, 1950; 
and also the Compost Bulletins issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

3 Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India. Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, Government of India 1944. The experimental material is sum- 
marized and discussed by A. B. Stewart in Report on Soil Fertility Investigations in India. 
(Delhi, Army Press, 1947.) 

4 An allowance of 20 lb. may seem strange in comparison with the 5 tons of compost 
per acre assumed to be required. The explanation is that the compost contains on an 
average about o-5 per cent of nitrogen, but not more than one-third of this is likely to 
become available for plant nutrition, i.e. less than 20 lb. per acre from a 5 ton dressing. 
Compost serves not only as a source of plant food but also for improving the soil. 
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100,000 tons of nitrogen—but a vastly greater need will remain. The 
limit to the quantity producible in India will be set by the number of 
kilowatts that can be generated and by the amount of gypsum obtainable: 
there are enormous deposits in the sub-continent but they are controlled 
by Pakistan. 

Phosphatic fertilizer is frequently needed, especially in conjunction 
with nitrogen. No important deposits, of readily utilizable rock phosphate 
have been found in India, but considerable quantities of bones are obtain- 
able: the former large export is now stopped. Adequate supplies of mineral 
phosphate are obtainable from North Africa and elsewhere to make any 
desired amount of phosphatic fertilizer, provided the necessary factories 
can be established and worked. 


Varieties of Crops. An enormous amount of work has been done in 
India during the last fifty years on the selection and breeding of improved 
varieties of crops, particularly the cash crops, sugar cane and cotton; also 
wheat, which was an export commodity when this work began. About 87 
per cent of the total area of sugar cane is now under improved varieties, 
but only about 20 per cent of the wheat area, and probably less of the rice 
area. For millets, pulses, and oil seeds the area is certainly much less. The 
position may be better than it looks as no good statistics are available, but 
the result is a disappointing return for so much devoted scientific and 
extension work. 

One important reason is the absence of any good link between the plant 
breeder and the cultivator. There is no seed trade with high standards of 
efficiency and probity which can take over promising varieties, multiply, 
and distribute them in pure condition. At present such work as is done is 
by government departments, but it is hampered by the poverty of the 
peasants and in places by the temptation to sell the issued seed in the 
black market rather than await next year’s harvest. 


Water Supply. Water supply is the chief limiting factor in India’s 
food production and its steady improvement through the devoted labour 
of British engineers has been among the most important achievements in 
modern times. Since the beginning of this century the area of cultivated 
land in undivided India rose from 179-6 million acres to 219-4 million 
acres in 1947; the irrigated area increased from 29-6 million acres to 60-9. 
Of this the Union of India has 49-3 million acres, 20-9 million of which are 
watered from the riversand 12:6 by drawing from the subsoil, the re- 
mainder from tanks and in other ways. 

One of India’s tragedies is the irregular flow of her rivers. During the 
monsoon period they are in full spate, particularly those rising in the 
Himalayas which from July to September receive large quantities of water 
from the melting snows. They tear along, laden with silt, often overflowing 
their banks and doing much damage to crops, in places eroding the soil 
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or covering it up with sand or silt, at times, as in Bengal in 1943, destroying 
whole villages with much loss of life and crops. Then, when the monsoon 
ceases, the rivers shrink, the dry season sets in and the fear is not of flood 
but of drought. 

Hitherto it has not been found practicable to store much of this spate 
of water but only to divert some of it into canals and thence into distri- 
butories for irrigating suitable areas of land. There is only limited storage 
and although the system is described as perennial it is liable to be out of 
action for some months in the year. A number of these diversion dams 
have been erected in the north and along the eastern coasts and there is 
probably only limited scope for more. The proportion of river water thus 
used, however, is very small. About 1,356 million acre feet of water are 
estimated to flow annually through the rivers of India but little more than 
76 million—under 6 per cent—are taken for irrigation. For the remaining 
94 per cent the utmost that can be hoped is that it may flow harmlessly to 
the sea. 

Next in importance to canal irrigation comes irrigation from wells. 
The ancient lifting devices—the long pole and bucket, the bullock lifts, 
the blindfolded camel walking round and round—are among the most 
familiar sights and sounds of India. But they can be used only for shallow 
wells. Much more significant is the tube well, a Californian device intro- 
duced by Sir William Stampe in 1934 into the United Provinces and 
adapted by him to the conditions of the plains of India, and especially the 
Indo-Gangetic plain of the north. Here their average depth is about 250 
ft. and they tap some 80 ft. of water-laden coarse sand; the water is under 
pressure and rises to within 40 or 50 ft. of the surface whence it is pumped 
up to the irrigation channels for distribution. It often serves other pur- 
poses on the way: it can first be tapped by the women to fill their pots, it 
can then flow into a tank where they wash clothes, and thence into another 
tank where the men can bathe. A well yields about 30,000 gallons of water 
an hour, and the pumping is done by electric power generated from the 
Ganges Canal hydro-electric grid. One well can command about 1,000 
acres of land, and water about 500 acres of crop. A rectangular layout of 
the channels and distributories is essential, and this requires consolidation 
of the crops in rectangular blocks, uniformity of cropping and of cultural 
operations—in short, co-operative farming which had been advocated but 
never adopted till it became a sine qua non if a tube well was wanted. No 
contrast in Northern India is sharper than that between a village with a 
tube well and one without. With the tube well the crops are laid out in 
neat rectangles, they are green and flourishing and the peasants have a 
prosperous air; where there is no tube well the crops are in little patches 
and much poorer. In spite of all the pumping there is so far no sign of the 
water level falling in this northern plain: Stampe considers that it is main- 
tained by an underground river which he equates with the Saraswati of 
Hindu mythology; and he thinks that 60 to 80 million gallons per square 
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mile can be safely pumped out.1 Some 7,000 tube wells were in operation 
in the United Provinces by 1950 and more are intended. In Madras, 
however, I heard of the water level falling in the subsoil as the result of too 
much pumping. A survey of the water resources is desirable, and some 
control should be exercised on the sinking of wells. 

The Government of India has set up bold plans for irrigation develop- 
ment. The original proposals included a number of barrages or diversion 
weirs, storage reservoirs, made by building a high dam, generally in a 
gorge where a deep reservoir is practicable, and flood control works, 
usually a series of reservoirs to contain some of the flood, with diversion 
weirs to direct the rest to useful irrigation or at least to harmless escape. 
Usually a hydro-electric scheme is included, the current to serve local 
industries which the government propose to develop. Unfortunately 
rising costs and scarcity of materials have compelled a good deal of 
modification, but some notable projects remain. 

One of the most interesting of these schemes deals with the Damodar 
Valley region. The Damodar river rises in the hills of Chota Nagpur at the 
eastern end of the Vindhya Ranges and flows south east through Bihar 
and West Bengal, entering the Hoogly river south of Calcutta. It is 
notorious for its liability to flood: the 1943 disaster in the Birdwan 
region led to a famine in which over a million people perished. The head 
water region has about 50 inches of rain a year, mostly falling between 
mid-June and mid-September. It was originally covered with forest, but 
this had been badly overcut and overgrazed and serious erosion and flooding 
had followed. In July 1948 the Central Government established the 
Damodar Valley Corporation and this body proceeded to draw up and 
carry out a comprehensive rehabilitation scheme. The whole of the catch- 
ment area, some 4 million acres, is treated as one unit. In the upland 
area the erosion damage is smoothed out by bulldozers, and terraces, 
bunds, and other soil and water conservation devices are set up, and gullies 
are plugged to stop further erosion. Already this region which had of late 
carried only meagre crops of millets is beginning to grow wheat, and, what 
is more significant, the water level in the sub-soil is rising. One million 
acres are brought under direct control: 500,000 acres are to be grass and 
forest so as to reduce the amount of water run-off and consequently reduce 
the intensity of flood and soil erosion, 350,000 acres are to be arable land, 
and the rest is non-agricultural, e.g. villages, roads, etc. 

The scheme for the lower part of the valley includes eight dams and 
reservoirs designed to provide storage for a flood of one million cusecs, this 
being 50 per cent greater than the highest flood recorded (650,000 cusecs) ; 
when completed, therefore, there should be no repetition of the 1913 and 
1943 disasters. The reservoirs will irrigate some 900,000 acres which 
should yield about 350,000 tons of food.? About 240,000 kw. will be 


1W. Stampe. Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, vol. 16, 1948, pp. 47-5!. 
(London, Oxford University Press.) 
2 This assumes an average yield of 870 Ib. per acre, which is reasonable. 
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generated, but there will be considerable seasonal fluctuations and in order 
to smooth these out additional steam plant is to be set up to generate 
200,000 kw. The cost of the scheme was estimated at Rs. 680 million, but 
will inevitably be higher; already work has had to be slowed down. But 
it is continuing and in its comprehensiveness and quality it is an Indian 
counterpart of the Tennessee Valley Scheme. 

The National Planning Commission on 9 July 1951 published its first 
Five-year Plan. This includes additional irrigation of 8 million acres of 
land by major works and of 7 million acres by minor projects: the cost is 
estimated at Rs. 4,500 million. 

Extension of Sown Area, Eighty per cent of the land of India has no 
irrigation but receives only rainfall and is therefore dependent entirely 
on the monsoons of which there are two. The south west, or summer mon- 
soon, begins about June and goes on till about September; it comes from 
the Arabian Sea and is by far the more important. The north east, or 
winter monsoon, is a much milder affair and comes in November and 
December. Both are uncontrollable, and so far unpredictable: the late 
Gilbert Walker made many attempts to forecast the amount of rain by 
tracing relations between the monsoon and other natural phenomena; he 
had some success, but it was not complete nor have others fared better. 
Traditionally, one monsoon in five fails: actually, failure is erratic, but 
when it comes it brings disaster. Broadly speaking the rainfall is highest 
in the north east, and in parts of Bengal and Assam it amounts to 200 
inches per annum or more; it falls off to the west and south. Much of 
central India has only 20 or 25 inches a year, some of it in violent storms, 
while farther west in the north are great areas with only 5 inches or less of 
rain annually. Over large areas special dry farming methods are necessary 
and any improvement in these methods not only increases the output from 
land already in cultivation but allows of extension of the area actually 
sown. 

The two States most dependent on the rain are Madhya Pradesh, the 
old Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency, where only 7 and 5 
per cent respectively of their sown areas are irrigated. Madhya Pradesh, 
however, is normally fairly well supplied with rain. The eastern part has 
50 to 70 inches, adequate for paddy, the north west section has normally 
about 45 to 55 inches, sufficient for wheat and gram. The south east is the 
dry section, but it normally has 30 or 35 inches, sufficient for cotton and 
the millets. Bombay State suffers considerably from dryness, especially 
over a belt of about 100 or 150 miles in width lying on the east side of the 
Western Ghats which cut off much of the summer monsoon, leaving it 
dependent on the winter monsoon which is liable to come erratically and 
in storms. The rainfall has varied from 14 to 48 inches a year—usually it 


1 Dr L. A. Ramdas, Director of Agricultural Meteorology at Poona, charts the weather 
factors, rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., and also the progress of the crops as shown 
by the crop reports, with the view of preparing a sound monthly crop outlook. He discusses 
the rainfall in Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, vol. 14, 1946, pp. 85-99, giving 
maps. 
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is about 20 to 25 inches but 4 inches may fall in an hour. Success in cultiva- 
tion turns on the discovery of methods for storing the rain-water in the soil 
till it is taken by the crop. Specially selected drought-resistant varieties 
of crops are used also. Some 15 million acres in the Bombay Presidency 
need these special dry farming methods besides considerable areas in other 
States. These methods are, however, liable to fail in a year of poor rainfall. 

Soil erosion is very liable to occur in these dry regions and a protective 
vegetation cover is maintained only with difficulty. Over-grazing is 
common; the soil easily becomes reduced to dust and is liable to be carried 
away by the hot strong winds and especially by the violent rainstorms. 
Fortunately the anti-erosion measures do not conflict with dry farming 
methods. Some of them, bunding, terracing, etc., are used for both pur- 
poses ; trouble however is liable to arise when the farmer leaves a fine and 
easily erodible tilth on the surface as once advised, instead of the rougher 
condition now recommended. 

It is difficult to estimate how much land has been lost by erosion be- 
cause sheet erosion, the most widespread form, is also the least noticeable. 
It causes the removal of thin layers of soil perceptible only where careful 
records are kept but continues inexorably till in the end all the surface soil 
has gone. J. K. Basu estimates that the 70 per cent of the 54 million acres 
in the scarcity tract of the Bombay Presidency have been more or less 
denuded, and about 32 per cent rendered totally unfit for crop production. 
Much of this loss is recent. 

Action on the recognized lines is being taken by the Agricultural 
Department to rehabilitate this land. The old-established experiment 
station at Sholapur has supplied the basic information and the Land Im- 
provement Enquiry Committee has gone fully into various aspects of the 
problem. By 1948 some 722,000 acres had been provided with contour 
bunds and something has since been done to improve these by consolida- 
tion and the provision of waste-weirs for dealing with storm water. No 
close estimates can be made, but it seems almost certain that rehabilitation 
has not yet caught up with the losses caused by erosion, and considerably 
more active steps are necessary. Rehabilitation would undoubtedly be 
hastened if each catchment area could be treated comprehensively as one 
unit, as is done in the United States and elsewhere; but it would also be 
essential for the responsible authority to have power to compel all land- 
owners and occupiers to carry out the approved plan. 

The dry farming methods have not yet reached the stage when any 
large proportion of the rain-water can be stored for long, and in conse- 
quence crop production on the non-irrigated lands of India generally 
ceases soon after the monsoon is over. Most of the land carries only one 
crop a year—from June or July to October—for the remaining seven 
months it lies bare except when the winter monsoon allows something to 
be grown in November and December. Attempts are being made to reduce 
this dead period by growing an earlier variety of the main crop which will 
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ripen and can be removed while the soil is still moist enough to allow a 
second crop to be sown; then if the winter monsoon should be good this 
could grow and ripen. In West Bengal two paddy crops are being at- 
tempted; in Bihar the main paddy crop is being followed by gram or other 
pulse broadcasted before the paddy is harvested; at Bangalore sweet 
potatoes are being tried. In no case is success certain. 

Another potential expansion of the sown area would be on to the 
fallow land, i.e. land in cultivation but not sown during the current year, 
of which there are about 64 million acres in the Union. The Planning 
Commission proposes that 4 million acres should be sown. Much of it 
could have been sown if the cultivator had had better implements or more 
power at his disposal. But his implements are clumsy and his ill-fed 
bullocks can do but little work: one pair of bullocks is needed for each 10 
acres of land, and it may take ten days’ work to prepare and sow one acre. 
It is thus relatively easy to miss the proper time for cultivation, and even 
the season for sowing. Better implements have been devised but there is not 
enough steel to make the number required. Suitable tractors would be a 
great help, but it would be necessary for the ryots to consolidate their crop- 
ping—though not necessarily their holdings—just as is done in the tube well 
areas. If co-operative farming on these lines, and under firm guidance, 
could be developed it would open the way to considerable improvement in 
Indian agriculture. 

A further area of 70 million acres is described as ‘culturable’, though, 
unlike the fallows, it is never sown. It includes some marginal land that 
could be brought into cultivation if better implements and more power 
were available, and a good deal of land difficult of cultivation through lack 
of communications, malaria, trying climate, weed infestation, lack or 
excess of water, and erosion. All these defects are gradually being 
remedied: roads are being constructed and anti-malarial measures are 
operating successfully. The Central Tractor Organization is dealing with 
bushland and weeds—some 280,000 acres infested by the weeds have 
already been cleared by deep ploughing and left ready for cultivation— 
in all 1} million acres are planned for tractor reclamation. 

The irrigation extensions of 15 million acres in the Five-year Plan, 
together with the 4 million acres to be retrieved from fallow, with 14 
million acres reclaimed land will, the Commission estimate, increase pro- 
duction of food grains by 7-2 million tons, of oil seeds by 375,000 tons, 
and sugar by 690,000 tons, in addition to 2-06 million bales of jute and 1-2 
million bales of cotton. If this could be achieved it would deal satis- 
factorily with the grain problem but would still leave the weakest parts in 
the Indian dietary—the low amounts of fat and of animal protein. Both 
could be remedied if more milk and meat were available, but it seems 
almost impossible to obtain either. The cows are hopelessly inefficient as 
milkers because they have so little food, and this cannot be remedied 
while the numbers remain as high as at present. But slaughter of cattle is 
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forbidden by the Hindu religion ! and now by the law of India, many bull 
calves remain uncastrated, and there is no way of disposing of inefficient 
animals. The flesh of sheep and of goats may be eaten but actually is 
only eaten by few; the average per caput consumption of al! meat is 
only 5 lb. per annum. 

An immediate increase in food production could be obtained by growing 
food grains on some of the 15 million acres devoted to cash crops. This 
was tried, but the resulting shortage of cotton caused much unemployment 
in the mills and a loss of export trade greater than the value of the extra 
food produced. 

A better method, if it could be adopted, would be the substitution (as 
in Europe) of tubers or roots for some of the cereals : potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, cassava. Afzal Hasein in 1945? showed that the two latter yielded 
5 or 6 million calories per acre against only 1} millions by wheat or rice: 
the proposal had Pandit Nehru’s blessing. Cassava is much grown in the 
south, but is chiefly eaten as flour, while rice eaters have always been 
accustomed to eating grains. V. Subrahmanyan at the Mysore Institute 
is trying to meet this objection by moulding the flour into grains, adding 
also ground nut to improve the protein content. It remains to be seen 
whether this will prove popular. 

In Mysore hybrid maize has given double the yield of the local 
millet, and much propaganda with mobile kitchens was carried out to 
popularize it, but the people would not have it. The Indian is even more 
conservative in the matter of food than the ordinary Englishman. 


CONCLUSION 


Reviewing all the evidence it is clear that India still has considerable 
possibilities of increasing food production. Experimental farms commonly 
obtain yields well above the average, yet on the neighbouring peasant 
farms the yields may be only half as good or even less. The better methods 
are known, but are not used. The obvious reason and the one usually given 
is the deep-seated poverty of the peasant. His holding is usually small, 
often scattered and generally uneconomical to operate; his oxen are in- 
efficient, too ill-fed to be able to work well; also his implements are clumsy, 
so that cultivations are often not done to time and sowing may be late or 
missed altogether; his wife has so little fuel that she must perforce burn 
the cow dung which ought to go on to the land. 

In many areas the land tenure system is based on share cropping, which 
often acts as a deterrent. It is intended to abolish this and replace it by 
peasant proprietorship and some form of co-operative farming. Some- 
thing of the kind has been accomplished in the tube well areas and may 
yet be achieved for purposes of tractor cultivation. The ultimate goal, as 


1 The doctrine of Ahimsa forbids the taking of any life but in practice it is usually con- 
fined to the two specially sacred animals, the cow and the monkey. 
2 Report of the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission, 1945; also 33rd Indian Science 
Congress, 1946. 
Cc 
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the Planning Commission recognizes, is the change over from the old 
subsistence farming to modern economic farming. 

The main difficulty as I see it lies in the lack of effective social and 
agricultural leadership in the Indian villages. Men are trained for the 
purpose but they do not take it up. Good agricultural colleges have been 
operating for fifty years but most of the students want government jobs, 
not farms: a few take to farming and some are employed by sugar cane 
companies and other commercial bodies, but these are only a small 
minority. Courses for peasants’ sons are well attended, but these young 
men too want jobs, not a return to their fathers’ holdings. The fact is that 
the villages are unattractive, often indeed unsavoury, insanitary, and 
unhealthy, and people who can leave them do so. The result is an almost 
complete absence of the good farmers who are always the best instructors 
of their neighbours. Unfortunately it is a vicious circle: the farming cannot 
improve until the villages are made more attractive, and the villages can- 
not become more attractive till the farming improves. Much was done by 
devoted pioneers like F. L. Brayne, Malcolm Darling, Higginbotham, and 
others, but the circle can be broken only when the village welfare move- 
ment becomes a vocation for India’s young people, and they realize the 
truth of Tagore’s saying: ‘In the keeping of the village lies the cradle of the 
race’. 

The problem of feeding India however will remain extraordinarily 
difficult or even insoluble if the population continues to increase at its 
present rate. Even to maintain the present low standards of nutrition 
about 32 million acres of land would need to be added to the cultivated 
area in the next ten years, or alternatively the output per acre increased 
by 15 per cent, or some 12 million additional acres brought under irriga- 
tion. These extensions may be possible, but would be extremely difficult. 
India’s leaders now recognize this, and ‘family planning’ is definitely 
advocated by the Planning Commission and approved by Pandit Nehru. 
A movement in that direction set in after the first world war: the birth- 
rate which had been 37 per thousand in the decade 1911 to 1920 fell to 
25°4 in 1948; the death-rate however showed a still sharper fall—from 34 
to 17 so that the population increase still goes on. 

The development of industries will help considerably in solving the 
problem of supplying India with food, and her other basic need, cotton 
cloth. For it will provide fertilizers, better implements, better transport, 
besides a market for food that will act as an incentive to the cultivator to 
improve his methods. Industrialization will also help with the problem of 
family planning. It is India’s problem, but in the last 200 years so many 
links have been forged between our two countries that we can never cease 
to be interested in her welfare. 


Address at Chatham House 
24 July 1951 








FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN EGYPT 


Sir FREDERICK: LEITH-ROSS 


I shall now proceed in my Discourse Concerning Egypt, which will be 
very ample and particular, because that country far surpasseth all other 
things admirable and beyond Expectation remarkable. 


HAT is the way in which Herodotus introduces his description 

of Egypt 2,500 years ago. It is perhaps questionable whether 

Egypt today is surpassingly admirable, though it is often re- 

markable: and my discourse will not be very ‘ample and particular’. I 

shall attempt only to deal with some of the principal financial and economic 
developments in Egypt during the past five years. 

The war left Egypt very much the victim of inflation—too much 
money chasing too few goods. Egypt is a country with few industries, 
apart from textiles, and practically no raw materials except cotton and 
some oil, salt, and phosphates. During the war imports for civil con- 
sumption were cut to the minimum, whereas the British Army, through 
purchase of supplies and labour, was constantly putting money into circu- 
lation. The result was that the sterling balances piled up, while the 
equipment of the country (e.g. the railways) and the fertility of the soil, 
through lack of fertilizers, was run down, and the bulk of the population 
was going about literally in rags. It is not surprising therefore that during 
the past few years a process of re-equipment and replenishment of stocks 
has taken place. The difficulty was to secure delivery, particularly of 
capital goods: often it was two or three years between the placing of 
orders and the date of delivery. Thus the balance of visible trade has 
been growing steadily more adverse to Egypt during the past five years— 
the deficit rose from about {E14 million in 1946 and 1947 to £E30 million 
in 1948, £E40 million in 1949, and £E37 million in 1950—a total of {E135 
million in the five years. There is some reason to think that these statistics 
exaggerate the real deficit: for example, the goods imported by the British 
Army in the Canal zone are included in the imports, but as they are paid 
for by the British Army, they do not represent a charge on the Egyptian 
economy. On the other hand, there is a considerable amount of smuggling, 
both ways, across the desert frontiers and probably this represents, on 
balance, a liability for Egypt. The net deficit in respect of visible trade 
may be estimated at about £E100 million over the five-year period. 

The balance of payments is, however, much more favourable to Egypt. 
Here we are on surer ground, as we have the statistics of the exchange 
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control. Exchange control is a disagreeable necessity, but it has at least 
one advantage: that it enables a country to know, at any time, whether 
its balance of payments with foreign countries is favourable or adverse. 
The final result is shown by the holdings of foreign exchange and these 
cannot be greatly falsified. Now the foreign assets of Egypt were {E329 
million in December 1946 and were over {E309 million in December 1950, 
i.e. although the balance of trade showed a deficit of about {E100 million 
over the five years, the balance of payments deficit was not more than 
£E20 million. The reason is that Egypt has very substantial invisible 
receipts—chiefly from the Suez Canal dues and the disbursements of the 
British Army on the Canal—which exceed her invisible payments on 
account of foreign capital, freights, etc., very substantially. 

The reduction in Egypt’s foreign assets has, of course, been effected 
by a reduction in her steriing balances. The sterling balances have, in 
fact, been reduced during che five years by some £67 million: but on the 
other hand Egypt has accumulated gold and dollar assets to the extent of 
nearly £50 million. 

This is really the consequence of the policy followed by H.M. Govern- 
ment in regard to these balances, on which there seems to be a good deal of 
misconception in the United Kingdom and even in parliament. The 
sterling balances are not a debt: they represent the payments actually 
made to banks in Egypt during the war in return for Egyptian currency 
needed to meet the cost of supplies and services at a time when goods 
could not be exported to Egypt to balance the account. The money was 
therefore kept by the banks, to be drawn on for the purchase of goods after 
the war. But, in 1947, the United Kingdom opened negotiations with 
Egypt on the basis that a part of these balances should be made available 
each year in convertible currencies and the rest should be frozen or blocked 
for the time being. At the same time Egypt was asked whether she 
wished to remain in, or to leave, the sterling area. If the sterling released 
had been fully convertible, as was intended, the sterling area would, in any 
case, have ceased to have any raison d’étre. Anyway, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative accepted the invitation to leave the sterling area with alacrity. 
It may be said that this was about the only question on which in recent 
years the British and Egyptian Governments reached full and cordial 
agreement without any prolonged discussion. 

At the time, there was considerable misgiving about the wisdom of 
this decision in Egypt: but little or none in the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom thought that Egypt had been a net liability on her 
dollar resources: in fact, events have shown that Egypt was a net dollar 
earner and she has been able to build up a substantial gold and dollar 
reserve since she left the sterling area. This has been partly due to the 
releases of convertible sterling accorded by the United Kingdom, but the 
bulk of it has been earned by Egypt herself. It may be that these have 
been exceptionally prosperous years for Egypt, but the Suez Canal dues 
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provide a steady foreign exchange revenue which was banked in London 
and not credited to Egypt until Egypt left the sterling area. 

The arrangement made in June 1947 proved unfortunately to be 
short-lived: within a few weeks of the agreement the British Government 
suspended the convertibility of the sterling releases, which was the main 
consideration granted in return for the acceptance by Egypt of the freezing 
of the rest of her sterling balances. This unilateral decision to break the 
agreement was a great shock to public opinion in Egypt and the result was 
to discredit sterling very seriously. Egypt had for fifty years held her 
currency reserves in London and since 1916, when Egypt’s finances were 
controlled by a British adviser, sterling Treasury bills had been accepted 
as being equivalent to gold for the purpose of the note cover. Now not 
only were these sterling assets no longer convertible into gold but the 
bulk of them could not be used at all—not even to make payments in the 
sterling area—they were frozen or blocked. It is not surprising that the 
Egyptians regarded blocked sterling as useless. Parliament modified the 
law governing the issue of currency and provided that in future sterling 
should not be acceptable as cover for any additional issue of notes and that 
the frozen sterling assets should be replaced as soon as possible by gold or 
convertible currencies. Britain was in the position of a bank which has 
suspended payment on deposits: everyone will try to draw out money due 
to him and no-one will make fresh deposits. The hard facts of the 
situation were made worse by some statements by British ministers sug- 
gesting thet they did not recognize any moral obligation in regard to these 
balances. 

The whole episode showed a lamentable failure to recognize the 
psychological basis of credit. The original proposal was a typical bit of 
theoretical planning, by which the sterling balances were to be neatly 
divided into three packets, one to be paid off in convertible exchange, one 
to be scaled down by agreement and the rest to be frozen. In fact, the 
United Kingdom was not able to pay any very substantial amount in 
convertible currency: scaling down was never acceptable to the creditors 
and could only be done, as it has been done, by the rise of sterling prices 
and devaluation: and the only thing that was done was to freeze a large 
part of these assets. But the mere threat of freezing was sufficient to deter 
foreigners from holding any more sterling: and the further threat of 
repudiation naturally caused a general scramble to get out of sterling while 
the going was good. 

So far as Egypt was concerned, I believe that the freezing of the 
sterling balances conferred no advantage and did considerable damage to 
British interests. Had they not been frozen, the sterling balances of Egypt 
would have remained in London substantially to the same extent as they 
have remained under the freezing arrangement: with the important 
difference that confidence would have been retained and the sterling 
holdings would have been regarded as good assets. Similarly, the United 
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Kingdom has had to ‘release’ sufficient sterling to maintain her trade with 
Egypt in order to avoid the imposition of import restrictions on British 
exports, and these releases have been larger than otherwise because Egypt 
was reluctant to increase her sterling assets, so long as any were blocked. 
It is a pity that the agreement recently (July 1951) reached between the 
two governments was not more realistic and did not sweep away the 
cumbersome machinery of the blocked sterling account at once, but at any 
rate it provides for its gradual liquidation and it is to be hoped that the 
question will now cease to be a constant source of friction between the two 
countries. 

The controversy about sterling balances had repercussions on the 
position of the National Bank of Egypt. This bank, which was an Egyptian 
company founded in 1898, largely under British auspices, held the govern- 
ment’s banking accounts, managed the public debt, and had the sole right 
of noteissue. It also, fora good many years, has had an arrangement with 
the commercial banks by which those banks kept certain minimum 
reserve balances with it. It performed, therefore, practically all the 
functions of a central bank. In 1940 its charter was renewed for forty 
years on condition that it should be gradually ‘Egyptianized’, both as 
regards directors and staff, and the government promised to introduce 
legislation giving it the legal status of a central bank. Owing to the war, 
the proposed law was not carried through: and when the sterling balances 
were frozen, much criticism was directed against the National Bank on the 
ground that under British direction it had kept the currency reserves in 
sterling instead of in gold or dollars. This criticism was not justified 
because the regulations in regard to the currency reserves had from the 
outset been laid down by the government and the bank acted simply as 
their agent for carrying out these provisions. However, as a result of these 
criticisms, not only was the law amended so as to preclude further issue of 
notes against sterling, but the government proclaimed their intention of 
‘nationalizing’ the bank, so as to make it into a State bank, in imitation of 
the British Government’s nationalization of the Bank of England. What- 
ever may be the position in the United Kingdom the creation of a State 
bank would not have been’ appropriate to the conditions in Egypt. After 
prolonged negotiations, with successive governments over a period of 
three years, an agreement was arrived at with the present government, 
and ratified by Parliament in March 1951, by which the National Bank was 
recognized as the central bank of Egypt and its powers and responsibilities 
confirmed, subject to certain changes in its relations with the government. 
The principal changes were that all the members of the Board, including 
the Governor, should be Egyptian: that questions of currency and 
monetary policy should be decided by a committee, presided over by the 
Minister of Finance, with a casting vote: and that the government should 
get an increased share in the profits. On the other hand, the Board of the 
bank remained autonomous and the government had no right to intervene 
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in the administration of the bank or the selection of directors or staff. 
Thus the National Bank remains, as it was, an ‘independent’ central bank, 
subject to the high policy directives laid down by the government. The 
compromise is a reasonable one, which represents the minimum adaptation 
of the bank’s charter to present-day conditions. 

Of course, the fact that Egypt left the sterling area in 1947 did not 
involve any alteration in the traditional rate of exchange between sterling 
and the Egyptian pound and the bulk of Egypt’s trade continued to be 
done in sterling. The closeness of the sterling connexion was illustrated in 
1949 when sterling was devalued. The Egyptian Government immediately 
devalued the Egyptian pound to the same extent, thus maintaining the 
rate of exchange with London unaltered. 


The extent to which Egypt had to draw on her sterling balances 
depended, of course, first, on what she was able to buy with her sterling 
and, secondly, on what amounts of sterling she was receiving as current 
income in return for her exports to the United Kingdom and other countries 
which paid in sterling. Both these factors varied considerably from year 
to year. For example, up to the last two years, Egypt had to import her 
wheat requirements mainly from the Western hemisphere, though she 
obtained some from Russia. In 1949, however, she was able to get about 
£Eg million worth from Australia, and last year her wheat and flour 
contracts with Australia totalled over {E20 million, so that she drew more 
heavily on her sterling. Meanwhile, during the early part of 1950, her 
sterling receipts derived from exports of cotton to the United Kingdom 
had fallen off greatly. The exports of cotton to the United Kingdom 
depend, of course, on the decisions of the British Raw Cotton Commission. 
In 1949, the total exports of Egypt were under {E24 million: in 1950 
the exports were low till the autumn, but then the United Kingdom 
imported heavily and the total for the year was over {E38 million. Appar- 
ently in the 1949 season the British buyer thought Egyptian prices were 
too high: but Egypt was able to sell her 1949 crop at these prices and in 
the 1950 season the prices ruled still higher. 

Cotton, like wool, has been very profitable during the past five years. 
The price of Egyptian cotton has been steadily rising and Egypt realized, 
in 1950, just on {E150 million from this source, as against {E46 million in 
1946. This favourable result has been obtained despite the rather erratic 
movements caused by the operations of ‘bulk buyers’ (Continental and 
American, as well as British) and despite the frequent modifications and 
manipulations by the Egyptian authorities of the export tax and of the 
market regulations—culminating in the establishment of minimum 
prices fixed at a level which effectively stopped exports and forced the gov- 
ernment first to take up any cotton offered and then to reduce the export 
tax, in the hope that this would enable it to be resold. 

The next most important export was rice, the cultivation of which has 
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been considerably expanded in recent years: the rice exports amounted 
to E14 million in 1949 and nearly £E8 million in 1950. Between them, 
cotton and rice accounted for over go per cent of Egypt’s total exports. 
Egypt’s economy is almost entirely agricultural and, while her agricultural 
products have been doing well lately, she suffers from lack of other re- 
sources: and so long as her exports prosper, she offers a complementary 
market to industrial countries. The United Kingdom (whose exports are 
free of all quota or licence restrictions in Egypt) has maintained her 
position as Egypt’s main supplier, although imports from France, Italy, 
and now Germany, are rapidly increasing and in 1950 the total exports 
from these countries slightly exceeded those from the United Kingdom. 

The high price realized by cotton has, however, accentuated the 
problem of inflation which originated during the war period: and today 
the rise in the cost of living is the most urgent problem of the Egyptian 
economy. People often speak as if Egypt’s agriculture was mainly in the 
hands of the big landlords. This is not the case. Only about one-third of 
the total cultivated area is held by proprietors of fifty acres or more: 
two-thirds is held in smaller holdings and over one-third of these are in 
holdings of less than five acres. The problem of Egyptian agriculture is 
more the problem of organizing economic production on the small holdings 
—of one acre or less—than of large estates and absentee landlords, 
although that problem also exists. 

Thus an increase in cotton prices automatically causes a wide expansion 
of incomes, not only to the 12,000 large proprietors but to the 2} million 
small proprietors who all tended, despite government regulations, to put 
more land under cotton instead of under food crops. I should explain that 
the government requisitions a large part of the wheat crop at a relatively 
low price—about {E20 a ton—so that the farmers have little inducement 
to grow wheat when much higher profits can be obtained from cotton. 

foreover, in 1950, there was a relative failure of the main food crops— 
wheat, maize, or beans—so that the increased demand from the pros- 
perous countryside fell on a reduced supply. The quantities sent to 
the towns were accordingly much reduced and prices in the town markets 
rose phenomenally. The government tried first to meet the discontent 
among the townspeople by decreeing a considerable increase in the cost of 
living bonus, not only to government employees, but to all industrial 
workers. This, of course, only made matters worse. The government then 
tried to stem the tide by importing additional supplies from abroad (par- 
ticularly wheat, which, when imported, costs 50 per cent more than the 
price at which the domestic crop is requisitioned) and by increasing the 
subsidies to keep down the price of essential foodstuffs. These subsidies 
were estimated to cost {E19 million, but owing to the increase of prices, 
the cost is likely to be nearer {E30 million. 

This brings me to the budget, which is the key financial problem in 
Egypt, as elsewhere. For many years Egypt has been in the exceptional 
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position of having a budget surplus, with the result that she has accu- 
mulated a so-called Reserve Fund of over {E80 million on which she can 
draw to meet exceptional expenses. The situation is now changing. In 
1949-50 there was a deficit of {E10 million covered by the Palestine Loan: 
for 1951 there is an estimated deficit of {E18 million to be met by drawing 
on the Reserve Fund. The change in the position is due, of course, in 
part to increase of salaries and of prices generally: but this would go only a 
small way to explain the increase in budget expenditure which has taken 
place in recent years from a total budget of £E4o million in 1939, and 
£E97 million in 1946, to {E169 million in 1949-50, and an estimated 
£E231 million in 1951-2. The main reasons are two. In the first place, 
Egypt in the past never spent more than {E8 million on military and 
naval expenses: since the war in Palestine she has been compelled to 
build up her armaments and, even though these are limited to com- 
paratively small forces, some {E50 million has been required in each 
of the last three years for that purpose. On the other hand, since the 
election at the end of 1949, when the Wafd government was returned 
with a sweeping majority, the government has embarked on a number 
of social reforms, each of which requires money. The introduction of 
free education has raised the cost of education to {E30 million: the 
Social Affairs Ministry, with its embryonic welfare state projects for 
health centres and widows’ pensions, wants {E5 million: Public Works, 
Communications, and Health Ministries all have increased their estimates: 
and food subsidies require, as already mentioned, up to £E30 million. 

To meet the increased expenditure the government has pushed up 
taxation—both direct and indirect—almost, though not quite as fast as 
the expenditure. I'rom {E40 million in 1939, the revenue had reached 
£E158 million in 1949 and was estimated at {E181 million in 1950-1 and 
at £E213 million in 1951-2. The largest source of revenue is the Customs 
which is estimated to bring in {E107 million in 1951-2, equivalent to about 
50 per cent of the value of imports. Egypt has followed the example of 
the United Kingdom in her taxation of tobacco, alcohol, and petrol; and 
it is a question whether the last increasesof duties will not result in diminish- 
ing consumption so much as to reduce the revenue yield. But Egypt has 
also made rapid strides in direct taxation, the yield of which is now some 
£E55 million. In addition to the general tax on salaries and incomes of 
14 per cent (which it is proposed to increase to 16 per cent), a sliding-scale 
tax on personal incomes exceeding £EI,000 a year was introduced two 
years ago and it is now proposed to limit the exemption to {E500 and to 
increase the scale up to 70 per cent in the highest brackets (for incomes of 
£E50,000 a year or more). While this may not seem excessive to the long- 
suffering super-tax payers in the United Kingdom, it is a change for 
Egypt, which is rapidly becoming less of a safe refuge for the capitalist. 
The difficulty is to develop the tax administration sufficiently quickly to 
cope with the new taxes, which are straining its capacity. It is always 
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difficult to tax agriculturists effectively and, until recently, the pro- 
prietors of land in Egypt were relatively lightly taxed, being assessed on 
half the annual value of their lands in 1946. The present government 
decided to terminate this privileged position, and introduced legislation 
requiring landowners to pay tax on the full annual value of their land not 
only during 1951, but also retrospectively in respect of the past two years. 
The proposal was not extremely onerous as the tax assessment is still based 
on the annual value of the land in 1946, since when prices and values have 
increased greatly. But in Parliament, where the landlords are well repre- 
sented, the proposal was bitterly opposed and it was only by making the 
government’s Bill a matter of personal confidence that the Minister of 
Finance succeeded in carrying it through. It was a decision which deserves 
to be noted to the credit of Fouad Sirag-El-Din Pasha. 

Even so, however, the budget cannot be balanced without resource to 
the Reserve Fund and at present it is getting the benefit of substantial 
exceptional receipts (e.g. from the export tax on cotton) which cannot be 
regarded as permanent. If cotton prices should fall, there might well 
be a budget deficit of {E40 or {E50 million and the government would be 
forced to that most unpopular remedy, retrenchment of wasteful govern- 
ment expenditure. With a national income of about £E800 million, most 
of which represents the labour of a population living on the margin of } 
subsistence, it will be very difficult to raise taxation to the tune of {E200 
million or more permanently. In fact, Egypt, like other countries, will 
have to choose between spending money on armaments or on social re- 
forms. She cannot afford to do both. 

The fundamental problem of Egypt is, of course, the demographic one. 
The population has doubled in the last fifty years and is increasing more 
rapidly than the possibility of economic development. The government 
have under consideration a number of projects for development of water 
supplies and of other national resources, totalling over {E230 million: 
but where the money is to come from is a mystery. Little additional land 
can be brought into cultivation without heavy capital expenditure, and 
capital is not available. Capital is also required to develop new industries 
but is not available, and any projects for the creation of new industries are 
handicapped by recent legislation, restricting the engagement of foreign 
personnel and requiring 51 per cent of the capital to be Egyptian. As in 
other countries, the first result of nationalist enthusiasms is to prejudice 
the economic development of the country’s resources. The largest new 
enterprise which has been set up in recent years is the fertilizer plant at 
Suez, which should be beneficial to the country’s balance of payments but 
which will not provide any large field for future employment. The people 
in the countryside are under-employed but on the whole reasonably well 
fed: there is certainly no starvation among the fellaheen and little under- 
nourishment. But there is a constant drift to the towns, where unem- 
ployment means acute poverty. The best means of raising the standard of 
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living in Egypt would be to encourage the import of capital and foreign 
technicians so as to improve the demand for, and the efficiency of, Egypt’s 
industrial workers. But even that would be a very slow process and the 
pressure of population is increasing so rapidly as to constitute a well- 
nigh insoluble problem. 

I have attempted to review some of the salient aspects of the financial 
and economic situation in Egypt today. This picture is a puzzling blend of 
much prosperity in the foreground but lots of dark clouds on the horizon— 
social, economic and financial, not to mention political. I have deliberately 
not said anything about the political situation. But I might perhaps give 
you another quotation, which is by and large almost as true today as when 
it was written. General Gordon, writing from Darfur in 1879, said: 


God has made the people of Egypt what they are: it is by His will the Khedive 
is their ruler; after European standards, the Egyptian people are a servile race, 
and not only do they not deserve a better Government than they have but they 
would not be content under a better Government. The Government is the out- 
come of the people, it fitly represents them. 


It is certainly true that whatever grumblings there are among the in- 
telligentsia, the Government of Egypt today is not unpopular with the 
people; and whatever may be its shortcomings by European standards— 
and they are many—lI think it can safely be said that it is a better govern- 
ment than that of the Khedive. So there has been some progress, and with 
an economic system, which is very much less rigid than in European 
countries, it may well prove that some of the clouds which threaten the 
horizon will pass away without breaking. 


Address at Chatham House 
3 July 1957 











ISLAMIC REVIVAL IN TUP.KEY 


BERNARD LEWIS 


T the beginning of this century a Tartar exile called Yusuf Akcura 
published in Egypt a little pamphlet called Ug Tarzi Sivaset (Three 
Kinds of Policy). In this pamphlet, which was later to have great 
influence in Turkey, he formulated and examined three possible bases of 
unity in the Ottoman State. The first was Islam, the traditional basis of 
the Ottoman Empire and its Muslim predecessors, since refurbished in the 
pan-Islamic policies of Sultan ‘Abd-il-Hamid. The second was Otto- 
manism, the aspiration of the nineteenth-century liberal reformers for a 
common Ottoman citizenship and loyalty irrespective of religion or origin. 
Yusuf Akcura discussed both of these at some length and dismissed them as 
failures. Asa third possibility he suggested Turkism, a unity based on the 
Turkish nation. His own Tartar origin no doubt had something to do with 
this. The Tartar exiles in Turkey were among the first pioneers of the 
Turkish national idea. It was in some measure a reaction of the Russian 
Turks to pan-Slavism, and it was certainly influenced by the Turcological 
discoveries of the time in Russia and Western Europe, which made the 
Turkish peoples conscious of their specifically Turkish past as well as of the 
common Muslim heritage. 

After the Turkish revolution of 1908, all these tendencies came out into 
the open and found expression in a number of vigorous journals, news- 
papers, and books. Ottomanism was for a time the dominant creed, but 
both pan-Islamism and pan-Turkism commanded an important following. 
A study of the Islamic journals that appeared during the years of Young 
Turk government reveals a lively movement of ideas. Alongside the simple 
clericalist reactionaries there were important groups of religious reformers, 
groping their way towards a compromise between Islam and modernism, 
between Islam and the new and growing Turkish nationalism. Many of the 
writings of these reformers show the influence of Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
the Egyptian Mandér movement, others that of Amir ‘Ali and the Indian 
Muslim modernists. 

The Turkish Republic, while rejecting the wider claims of pan-Turkism, 
adopted the Turkish nation as the basis of identity of the Turkish State. 
Their choice was certainly helped by the loss of the non-Turkish provinces 
and by the defection of the Sultan and the leaders of the religious hierarchy 
to the enemy, that is, to the Allied occupation forces and the regime which 
they protected in Constantinople. The result was the establishment of a lay 
State, in which religion, though not actually suppressed, was made a strictly 
private affair. If one may stretch words a little, Islam was disestablished 
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and the Shert‘at repealed. The secularist reforms of Kemal Atatiirk are 
well known—the abolition of the fez and disappearance of the veil, the 
change of the alphabet, the adoption of the Gregorian calendar and of Sun- 
day as the official day of rest, the taking over of the evkaf (religious endow- 
ments) by the State, the restriction and then prohibition of religious edu- 
cation, the adoption of European civil and penal codes in place of the 
reformed Islamic law of the preceding period, the reduction and eventual 
elimination of the power of the religious hierarchy of the ulema. Nor was 
this all. Turkish Islam had always functioned on two levels: the formal, 
dogmatic religion of the State, the schools, and the hierarchy; and the 
popular mystical faith of the masses, which found its chief expression in the 
great dervish brotherhoods, or tavikas. These were dissolved and banned in 
1925, their assets impounded, and the holding of their prayer-meetings pro- 
hibited by law. 

The evidence is that the secularization of Turkey was never quite as 
complete as was sometimes believed, and as the Turkish Government of the 
time would have liked us to believe. In the first place, there were many 
indications of the persistence, beneath the surface, of popular religion in the 
form of the cult of dervish sheikhs, especially in Anatolia. As late as 1930 a 
striking incident occurred in Menemen, near Izmir. A young Kemalist 
officer called Kubilay heard a local dervish leader addressing the populace 
and attacking the regime. When he remonstrated, he was seized by the 
mob, held down and slowly beheaded, amid the acclamation of the sheikh 
and his supporters. The guilty were punished, and a monument was erected 
to the memory of Kubilay, at which a ceremony of commemoration was 
held every year. 

Even on the official side, in the structure and policies of the State, there 
were signs that, despite secularism, the older idea that Muslim equals Turk 
and non-Muslim equals non-Turk persisted. In some respects the participa- 
tion of the non-Muslims in the public life of Turkey actually decreased after 
the establishment of the Republic, although their legal status on paper was 
higher than ever before. Certain forms of discrimination continued—for 
example, non-Muslims were called up for military service but did not bear 
arms and were not commissioned, while the number of non-Muslims in the 
civil service dwindled rapidly. All this can be largely but not wholly ex- 
plained by their ignorance of Turkish and their self-isolation from the social 
and cultural world of the Turks. While the cosmopolitan Islamic Empire 
had assigned a definite place and function to the non-Muslim minorities, the 
nationalist Republic could offer little to those who either wouid not or 
could not join the dominant group. While on the one hand Turkish-speak- 
ing orthodox Christian peasants in Anatolia were classed as Greeks and 
transferred to Greece, the children of Muslim Kurds or Arabs settled in 
Istanbul were classed as Turks. Significantly, religion still appeared on 
identity cards and other official documents. 

After the death of Atatiirk there were rumours of a religious restoration, 
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but apart from the return of Muslim chaplains to the army in May 1940 
nothing very much happened. The first open sign of religious opposition to 
the secularist policy of the State appeared in 1940. In the previous year the 
Turkish Ministry of Education decided to publish a Turkish edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, the great co-operative enterprise published in 
Leiden by an international team of European Orientalists and containing 
the best that European scholarship had to offer in Islamic studies. The 
Turkish edition was not to be a mere translation. Many articles which were 
out of date were to be revised or rewritten by Turkish scholars, and many 
new articles added, but the whole was intended to be in the same spirit of 
scientific scholarship as had informed the Leiden publication. A group of 
religious-minded Turks, led by Esref Edib, who had been editor of the 
Muslim periodical Sebil-iiv-Resad in the Young Turk era, protested ener- 
getically against this project. They said that the so-called Encyclopedia of 
Islam was not really an encyclopedia of Islam but against Islam, and that 
it was the work of Christian missionaries, aimed partly at assisting mission- 
aries in their endeavours and partly at undermining the basis of the Muslim 
faith. They criticized the Ministry of Education for sponsoring this 
allegedly anti-Islamic project, first in letters and articles in the press and 
then in a periodical which they published themselves. In 1941 they began 
the publication of a rival encyclopedia of their own, entitled Tiirk Islam 
Anstklopedisi (Turkish Encyclopedia of Islam), on the same pattern as the 
official one, but with all the contributions written from a strictly Muslim 
point of view. Each fascicule of their encyclopedia was accompanied by a 
magazine supplement containing violent and often scurrilous criticisms of 
the current fascicules of the other encyclopedia which were meanwhile 
issuing from the Ministry. 

The new post-war democracy of Turkey gave a very much greater 
degree of freedom of expression to all trends of opinion, including of course 
the religious leaders, who now proclaimed more and more openly thei 
hostility to secularism and their demands for an Islamic restoration. 

The first issue that was publicly debated was that of religious education. 
The debate began with private discussions and moderately phrased articles 
in the press, and then, on 24 December 1946, a full-dress debate was held 
on the subject in the Meclis in Ankara. Several members of the Govern- 
ment Party spoke in favour of restoring religious education, and although 
the Prime Minister firmly refused to accede to their request, the mere fact 
that the debate was held at all was widely regarded, in the rather more 
authoritarian Turkey of that time, as portending a coming change of 
policy. A long controversy followed in the press, parliament, and else- 
where. Should religious education be tolerated? Should it be compulsory 
or optional in schools? Should it be controlled by the Ministry of Education 
or by the Department of Religious Affairs? This last, a shrunken remnant 
of the office of the Sheikh-iil-Islam and the Ministries of Sheri‘at and Evkaf, 
was now burgeoning into new life. These questions were eventually settled 
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by a compromise. At the beginning of 1949 religious education was re- 
introduced to Turkish schools. It consisted of two hours’ instruction on 
Saturday afternoons, and was only to be taken by children whose parents 
specifically asked for it. The overwhelming majority did. The text-book 
was prepared by a joint committee of representatives of the Ministry of 
Education and the Department of Religious Affairs, and presents a modern- 
ized version of Islam which they would probably have some difficulty in 
recognizing in Mecca or even Damascus. 

The next step came in October 1950, when it was decided to make 
religious education compulsory—or rather, when parents were required to 
opt out instead of in, as previously. This applied only to the 4th and 5th 
classes of the primary schools. For the rest of the school years religious 
instruction remained optional. 

These changes, together with the growing interest in religious matters 
and the increase in public worship, raised the question of religious higher 
education. The medreses which, in Turkey as in other Muslim countries, 
had been the main centres of higher religious studies, had been reformed by 
the Young Turks, and were finally abolished by Kemal in 1924 along with 
the Caliphate and the rest of the panoply of official Islam. In their place 
Kemal established a Faculty of Theology in the University of Istanbul, 
intended to serve as the centre of a new, modernized, and ‘scientific’ form 
of religious instruction, more appropriate to a secular, westward-orientated 
republic. The experiment was not a great success. The teachers, themselves 
of the medrese tradition, did not take kindly to the task assigned to them, 
and the atmosphere of the time was not conducive to its realization. The 
abolition of Arabic and Persian teaching from the secondary schools in 1929 
reduced both the numbers and the competence of the sts:dents. After some 
abortive attempts at reform, the Faculty was finally suppressed in 1933, 
and replaced in due course by an Institute of Oriental Studies attached to 
the Faculty of Arts. During the nine years of existence of the Faculty of 
Theology, the numbers of its students dropped from 284 to twenty. In the 
same period there was a parallel decline in the schools for Imams and 
preachers, and the last two such schools were closed in 1932. Except for the 
comparatively unimportant schools for Koran-readers, and a small amount 
of private instruction, religious education at higher levels disappeared. 

The religious revival of recent years therefore revealed an acute short- 
age of people competent to teach religion, even in schools, and to undertake 
the various religious functions in mosques. This lack of men with a serious 
religious education gave scope to fanatics and illiterates in the religious 
revival, often with unfortunate results. It was no doubt for this reason, at 
least in part, that the government decided to restore the Faculty of 
Theology, which opened its gates to students in October 1949. Several 
features of the new Faculty strike the outside observer. Unlike its pre- 
decessor, it is not in Istanbul, the old religious centre, with its great 
mosques, libraries, and traditions, but in Ankara, the new city, the heart of 
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republican Turkey and the seat of the government. Unlike the old 
medreses, it is a part of the University, and therefore ultimately under the 
control of the Ministry of Education. The first Chairs to be established 
include Islamic Art and History of Religions. i 

In recent years there have been a number of signs of increasing religious 
activity, and one of the most striking is the growing self-assertiveness of 
religious functionaries. For a long time they had been very quiet and did f 
not dare to raise their voices, certainly not in the towns, and hardly even in 
country places. Nowadays they are much more in evidence. The wearing 
of religious garb outside mosques is still forbidden, but the beret, which 
presents obvious advantages for Muslim worship, has become the social 
equivalent of the former turban of the religious hierarchy. For a time even 
the beret was banned in Turkey, precisely because it had assumed that | 
character, but today old gentlemen with beards and berets are to be seen in \ 
many places, voicing their views and demands with growing vigour. The 
survivors of the ulema have become more ambitious. They are openly 
demanding control of religious education, and they have begun, in a tenta- 
tive way, to intervene in politics. Recently they started a demand for the 
return of the evkaf to the Department of Religious Affairs, and if that is 
granted—it has not been yet—it will of course give them a great increase in 
power and influence. } 

Mosque attendance has risen considerably. Many of the mosques are 
now equipped with amplifiers, and one can follow the service from quite a 
distance around them. Inscribed Arabic texts hang on the walls in cafés, 
shops, taxis, and in the markets, and vast numbers of them are offered for 
sale in the streets. Religious books and pamphlets are being written and 
published on an ever-increasing scale. In 1939, out of several thousand 
books printed in Turkey, there were only a dozen on religious subjects. I 
do not know the current statistics, but judging by window and stall dis- 
plays, it must be a very much larger percentage today. Besides a great 
number of pamphlets of popular piety, there are books on Islam, bio- 
graphies of the Prophet and other figures, works on Islamic history, theo- 
logy and mysticism, translations of and commentaries on the Koran. 

Quite a considerable number of Turks have gone on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca during the last two or three years. Last year there were nearly nine 
thousand, in spite of the fact that the government gave no allocation of 
foreign currency for the purpose. Three of the major Istanbul dailies sent 
special correspondents to cover the pilgrimage, and the popular press has in 
general given increased attention to religious matters. 

Far more significant are the many signs of a revival of the tarikas, which 
continued to exist secretly right through the Republican era. It is natural 
enough that the dervish brotherhoods should be encouraged by the growing 
official tolerance of Islam to reassert themselves, but apparently the 
government are not prepared to extend the same indulgence to popular, 
mystical Islam as to orthodoxy. This government mistrust of the ¢arikas 
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is not new. Even the sultans, in earlier times, looked askance at some of the 
orders because of the suspicion of heterodoxy and dissidence attached to 
them. During the war years there were occasional arrests of dervish 
sheikhs. A major episode began in April 1950 when a sheikh of the Tijani 
order, called Kemal Pilavoglu, was arrested and brought to trial in Ankara. 
The trial awoke very great interest; thousands of the sheikh’s followers 
thronged the streets outside the court-house, came into the court-room and 
interrupted the trial by shouting and demonstrating. Eventually, for the 
remainder of the proceedings, the court-house had to be guarded by a 
cordon of two hundred policemen. The sheikh claimed to have 40,000 
followers. Since then there have been a number of similar proceedings 
against other orders—Nakshbendis in May 1950, Mevlevis in June, Kadiris 
in March 1951. During the past year it is the Tijanis that have been most 
active, and it is they that have become associated, in the public mind, with 
the most extreme and thoroughgoing form of religious reaction. Unlike the 
Mevlevis, Kadiris, and others, the Tijani order is not old-established in 
Anatolia but is a comparatively recent importation. It was founded at the 
end of the eighteenth century in North Africa, and became prominent with 
a fanatical campaign of proselytization in Tropical Africa. In Turkey it 
seems to have spread at the expense of the related but more pacific Khalveti 
and Kadiri orders. Its present role invites comparison with those of the 
Ikhwan al-Muslimiin in Egypt and of the Fida’iyan-i Islam in Persia. In 
February 1951 an outbreak of vandalism, of undoubted dervish inspiration, 
against statues of Atatiirk aroused widespread indignation, and provoked 
counter-measures in the form of a new law to protect the memory of 
Atatiirk from insult. There was some criticism of this law. Some Demo- 
crat deputies protested against ‘the cult of the leader’—the opposition 
argued that it was the achievements, rather than the memory, of Atatiirk 
that needed protection. 

The accession to power of the Democrats in the elections of May 1950 
brought a few immediate changes. Many of the religious elements sup- 
ported the unsuccessful National Party, which was more openly favourable 
to their aspirations, but the majority seem to have voted for the Demo- 
crats, who had a greater chance of success and who, in this as in other 
things, provided the occasion for a plebiscite against Republican policies. 
In the event the Democrats appeared to favour the religious revival. Their 
policy at first was to continue and perhaps accelerate the process of piece- 
meal concessions begun by their predecessors. In the early months of 
Democrat rule three such concessions were made. One of them, compulsory 
religious education in primary schools, has already been discussed. In June 
1950 the recitation of the call to prayer in Arabic was permitted. The call 
to prayer in Turkish, which had previously alone been tolerated, was not 
abolished, but the use of Arabic was made optional. As far as I could 
ascertain, the call is now read almost exclusively in Arabic. In July 1950 


Koran-readings were introduced into the programme of the Turkish State 
D 
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Radio three times weekly. More recently the government have been 
showing a growing tendency to placate and even encourage religious senti- 
ments. Members of Parliament and more especially candidates for election 
bid openly for religious support, secularist attempts to halt the tide are 
frowned upon, and some members of the Democrat Party, though not the 
Party itself, have lent their support to far-reaching demands for a complete 


reversal of the Kemalist reforms. i 
A word or two may be said about the religious press that has grown up 

in Turkey in recent years. There is now quite a number of periodicals 

devoted wholly or mainly to religious matters and to the propagation of | 


religious ideas. These may be divided into three main categories. The most 
widely read are the popular journals, mainly weekly magazines, addressed 
primarily to artisans and peasants, to be read aloud where necessary. They 
present a form of simple piety which probably very well reflects the mind of 
the people to whom they are addressed. A second group has been well 
described as ‘Boulevard Fascism with religious colouring matter’. The out- 
standing example is Biiyiik Dogu (Great Orient), a rather scurrilous period- 
ical, appearing at irregular intervals and edited by the poet Necib Fazil ) 
Kisakiirek. Biiyiik Dogu is clericalist, nationalist, and royalist, and appears 
to be a Turkish calk on the Action Frangaise, with the House of Osman in 
place of the ‘forty kings who in a thousand years made France’. Like his ) 
French prototype Necib Fazil has had brushes with the law. The third and ) 
most interesting group consists of those journals with some intellectual 
pretensions. The most important are the Tiirk Islam Ansiklopedisi, Selamet, | 
and Sebil-iir-Resad. The last purports to be a revival of the journal of the 
same name published under the Young Turks. Most of the contributors are 
survivors from that period, and are incidentally also responsible for many 
of the religious books which are appearing. These journals appear to enjoy } 
the support of the Department of Religious Affairs. 

The content of these journals is somewhat disappointing. The religious 
journals of the Young Turk period maintained a very high standard, and 
were written by men thoroughly conversant with Islam, its literature, its 
doctrines, its traditions. But most of these men are dead, and the few 
survivors show all too plainly the scars of thirty years of frustration and j 
isolation. In the absence of any religious higher education, no successors 
could appear to replace them. The journals are for the most part clericalist 
rather than religious in any real sense. They are xenophobe, usually anti- 
Western, often anti-Christian, treating most of what they discuss from a | 
rather crude political point of view. Articles on India, for example, which 
occasionally appear, consist of communal pamphleteering, and show no 
awareness of the very interesting religious problems and trends in modern 
Indian and Pakistani Islam. Much of their content consists of apologetics, 
with the familiar distortion of true Islamic values by restating them in 
terms of the dominant Western concepts; the historical romanticism in the 
presentation of the recent and remoter Islamic past; the inferiority com- 
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plex that induces learned Muslims to seize on chance remarks by one or 
other Westerner in praise of Islam and inflate their importance beyond all 
reason. This romantic approach to history is found in other Muslim 
countries, where Muslim thinkers strive unnecessarily to justify their own 
civilization in Western terms. It has some novel variants in Turkey, as, for 
example, in the parallel attempts to show that the Ottoman ulema were 
really good Kemalists and Republicans and that Kemal himself was a good 
and faithful Muslim. 

Only occasionally does one find a serious attempt to face the problems 
of Islam in the modern world and the role of Islam in a modern State. Here 
the ideas derive mainly from two sources—the Indian and Egyptian re- 
formers of the nineteenth century. Ahmed Hamdi Akseki, the late chief of 
the Department of Religious Affairs, and Omer Riza Dogrul, one of the 
most active religious journalists, were both good Arabic and English 
scholars, and have translated books from both sources. 

It is still not easy to assess the political role of this religious revival in 
modern Turkey. With the restoration of freedom of opinion Islam 
necessarily became a political issue again, and the fear of giving the advan- 
tage of religious support to the other side led both of the major parties to 
give at least toleration, often encouragement, to this movement. At the 
same time both the Republican and Democrat Parties seem anxious to keep 
it within bounds. No interference has as yet been tolerated in matters 
which the government regard as vital. The ¢avikas are still held in check, 
the evkaf have not been restored, and so far there is no sign that they will 
be. Despite the demands of some extremists, such changes as the return to 
the Arabic alphabet or the repeal of the social legislation of the Republic 
are not yet unde: serious consideration. At the same time it is clear that 
the strength of the movement is such that in a democratic Turkey no party 
could dare to ignore it, perhaps even to oppose it. If the revival continues 
to grow in strength and momentum at the present rate, it is not impossible 
that even these reforms may be endangered. 

In one field—that of foreign policy—the religious revival secis to have 
had no effect worth speaking of. Turkey still follows a Western orientation, 
and has shown a remarkable lack of interest in various movements to the 
south and to the east for a greater Islamic solidarity. A case in point is the 
clear preference of the Turkish Government for a European rather than a 
Middle Eastern alignment—a preference that is only partly due to political 
and strategic considerations. Another is the Turkish attitude to Israel. 
The religious press and leaders are of course pro-Arab, but official policy 
towards Israel has been friendly. Turkey gave de jure recognition to Israel 
before Great Britain, opposed the internationalization of Jerusalem at the 
United Nations, and concluded a trade pact with Israel in July 1950. The 
rather energetic pan-Islamic activities of the Pakistan Legatic:: in Turkey 
seem to have little effect, and have even aroused criticism in the Turkish 
press. 
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There have been signs of resentment in some quarters at the growth of 
the religious revival. One sees occasional articles in the press on the danger 
of ‘clerical reaction’, on ‘the threat to the Kemalist heritage’. This is a 
matter which cuts across party affiliations. There are supporters and 
opponents of Islamic revival in both the major parties, but my impression 
is that the strongest anti-clerical element is in what one might call the 
Kemalist wing of the Republican Party—that section which seeks, above 
all else, to preserve and pursue the basic policies of Kemal Atatiirk. 

The chief group that has taken an active role so far in opposing the 
revival is the students. The National Union of Students and other 
student bodies have repeatedly protested against ‘the twin dangers of 
clericalism and Communism’, and in March 1951 several students were 
arrested after a demonstration against the religious periodicals Sebil-iir- 
Resad and Biiyiik Dogu. Government policy seems to be to discourage such 
activities by the students. At the beginning of 1951 the National Union of 
Students decided to use the annual ceremony at the Kubilay monument in 
Menemen as the occasion for an anti-clericalist demonstration. The 
government reacted by cancelling the proceedings entirely, and, for the 
first time, the anniversary of the murder of Kubilay passed in silence. This 
may simply have been a matter of public security—the government may 
have felt that there was a danger of disorders if provocative speeches were 
made there. But even so the cancellation of the memorial ceremony is an 
interesting testimony to the strength of religious sentiment and the wari- 
ness of the government of permitting an open challenge to it. 

What elements support the religious revival? From 1924 religion was 
not an open political factor in Turkey, and its real strength and basis of 
support are not very well known. As far as I could judge from personal 
contacts, the younger intellectuals—those educated in the schools and uni- 
versities of the Republic—are, with some exceptions, very little affected 
and regard it with feelings ranging from irritation to contempt. The main 
opposition to it is in the universities. But their dislike of the present form 
and leadership of clerical reaction should not mislead us into thinking that 
they have done with Islam itself. Islam is too deeply rooted an element in 
the Turkish national identity to be lightly cast aside, and a form of faith 
more suited to nationalist intellectuals may yet awake a wide response. 

Officials, as a class, are extremely sensitive to changes in the direction 
of the wind. In the civil service, in the army, and even in parliament piety 
is fashionable, and while by no means all favour the full programme of the 
reactionaries, many feel that both for moral and for political reasons some 
restoration of Islamic belief and practice is necessary for the health of the 
Turkish people. The peasantry are still as religious as they have always 
been. For them there is no question of a revival—the only difference is 
that they can now express their religious sentiments more openly. Perhaps 
one of the strongest elements supporting the revival is the class known in 
Turkey as the esnaf—the artisans and small shopkeepers in the towns. 
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These are generally very fanatical, and, like the peasants, many of them 
are connected with one or another of the ¢arikas. Finally, the merchant 
class is interested in any additional form of insurance against Communism, 
and has a tradition of pious observance, at least in the provinces. 

How far the religious revival is in fact an insurance against Communism 
is a subject of some discussion. The accusation is often made, in secularist 
quarters, that the revival, at least on the level of popular, dervish religion, 
is inspired by Communist agitators. The Anatolian brotherhoods have in 
the past been no strangers to a form of primitive religious communism 
which clever propagandists might exploit for political ends. Developments 
in other Muslim countries show that Communism is not averse to col- 
laborating with movements of mass fanaticism where these appear to offer 
the best chance of undermining the existing order. How far this is happen- 
ing in Turkey is anyone’s guess—though on the whole the ancient and 
deep-rooted Turkish mistrust of Russian expansionism makes Turkey a 
singularly barren soil for Communist seeds. 

The leaders of the religious revival are mainly men of the older genera- 
tion, survivors from the Young Turk period. They seem to have recruited 
very few young men to their number, and many secularist intellectuals 
claim that there is no real religious revival at all, but simply a reassertion 
by certain people of sentiments which for a long time they had to keep 
hidden but can now proclaim openly. The movement, they say, will 
die with the generation which sponsored it, and is only of transitory 
significance. 

For myself, I find this point of view difficult to accept. Islam has pro- 
found roots among the Turkish people. From its foundation until its fall 
the Ottoman Empire was a State dedicated to the advancement or defence 
of the power and faith of Islam. For six centuries the Ottomans were 
almost constantly at war with the Christian West, first in the attempt— 
mainly successful—to impose Islamic rule on a large part of Europe, then 
in the long drawn out rearguard action to halt or delay the relentless 
counter-attack of the West. This centuries-long struggle, with its origins 
in the very roots of Turkish Islam, could not fail to affect the whole struc- 
ture of Turkish society and institutions. For the Ottoman, his Empire was 
Islam itself. In the Ottoman chronicles the territories of the Empire are 
referred to as ‘the lands of Islam’, its armies as ‘the soldiers of Islam’, its 
religious head as ‘the Sheikh of Islam’. Its people thought of themselves 
first and foremost as Muslims—‘Ottoman’ was a dynastic name like Umay- 
yad or Abbasid, which only acquired a national significance in the nine- 
teenth century under the influence of European liberalism; ‘Turk’ a term of 
contempt for peasants, which only became a badge of national identity 
after the impact of European nationalism. The identification of the Empire 
with Islam was easy enough; its dominions contained all the heartlands of 
Islam—Syria, Iraq, and Egypt, the seats of the great medieval Caliphates; 
Arabia and Palestine, where the ancient Prophets, and Muhammad the 
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‘Seal of the Prophets’, had lived and preached. Turkish thought, life, and 
letters were permeated through and through by the inherited traditions of 
the classical Muslim cultures, which, though transmuted into something 
new and distinctive, remained basically and unshakably Islamic. 

After a century of Westernization, Turkey has undergone immense 
changes—greater than any outside observer had thought possible. But the 
deepest Islamic roots of Turkish life and culture are still alive, and the 
ultimate identity of Turk and Muslim in Turkey is still unchallenged. The 
resurgence of Islam after a long interval responds to a profound national 
need. The occasional outbursts of the ¢avikas, far more than the limited 
restoration of official Islam, show how powerful are the forces stirring 
beneath the surface. The path that the revival will take is still not clear. 
If simple reaction has its way, much of the work of the last century will be 
undone, and Turkey will slip back into the darkness from which she so 
painfully emerged. But that is not the only way, nor the most probable. 
In Turkey, as in other Muslim countries, there are those who talk hopefully 
of achieving ‘a synthesis of the best elements of West and East’. This is a 
vain hope—the clash of civilizations in history does not usually culminate 
in a marriage of selected best elements—rather in a promiscuous co- 
habitation of good, bad, and indifferent alike. But a true revival of a 
religious faith on the level of modern thought and life is within the bounds 
of possibility. The Turkish people, by the exercise of their practical 
common sense and powers of improvisation, may yet find a workable com- 
promise between Islam and modernism that will enable them, without 
conflict, to follow both their fathers’ path to freedom and progress and 
their grandfathers’ path to God. 


October 1951 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMMES AND POLICIES 
DAVID BLELLOCH 


UBLIC opinion in the more highly developed countries is certainly 
Pe by no more urgent and important question than that of 

technical assistance—the kind of assistance that is contemplated, 
for instance, in President Truman’s Point Four programme, in the Colombo 
Plan, and in British Colonial Development and Welfare schemes. The 
mention of these three examples makes it immediately clear that the term 
‘technical assistance’ is to be understood—in the present context at least— 
as covering much more than mere technological assistance; and it is indeed 
quite evident that attempts to introduce modern technical methods in 
under-developed countries can only rarely succeed unless technological 
assistance is backed and accompanied by economic aid on a sufficiently 
large scale. 

The Welfare State, towards the achievement of which technical as- 
sistance should presumably tend, is not an accidental by-product of 
modern methods of production and distribution—still less is it a purely 
fortuitous political development. The economy of a modern industrialized 
country would be unworkable if the masses of the population were illiterate 
and sick, or if their aggregate purchasing power was quite inadequate to 
absorb the products of modern industry; and neither the suppliers nor the 
markets of such a country are, or can be, confined within her own frontiers. 
The regions and territories over which the Western European countries and 
their offshoots have established their influence in one form or another 
have actually provided many of the essential raw materials for Europe’s 
expansion, and at the same time have offered the necessary markets for 
Europe’s surplus manufactures. Now Western Europe’s economic advance, 
despite a vast demographic increase, has been accompanied by a very 
general rise in standards of living for Western Europeans. On the other 
hand, many of the regions whose raw materials, and whose contribution 
as consumers, has been so essential to this improvement in European con- 
ditions have not shared fully in that rise—on the contrary, it seems probable 
that standards have fallen rather than risen in many ofthem. Their econo- 
mies have in many cases been dislocated, they have not themselves achieved 
anything like a balanced industrialization, and such economic develop- 
ment as has occurred in them has often been one-sided and unhealthy. 
Demographically, too, the same lack of balance is apparent: many of the 
‘under-developed’ areas appear over-populated and others under- 
populated. 
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Generally speaking, it would seem that only the European populations 
which have moved to previously unexploited regions have actually shared 
in the increased prosperity of Western Europe itselfi—the populations of 
the United States, the British Dominions, Argentina, Uruguay, and per- 
haps a few other former colonies. The European populations of these new 
countries have managed to keep pace with and even to surpass Europe’s 
own economic advance probably because their ancestors emigrated with a 
desire to carry on their European traditions as consumers and manu- 
facturers and not merely to serve as providers of raw materials. 

At present about 70 per cent of the population of the non-Soviet world 
—roughly 1,150 million people—live in what are called under-developed 
areas. Those areas nevertheless contain a large proportion of the world’s 
natural resources and are therefore of vital importance to the development 
of the industrialized countries. The average per capita income in the 
various regions of the world has been roughly estimated at U.S. $40 in 
South East Asia, $55 in Southern Asia, $89 in the Middle East, $118 in 
Africa as a whole, $152 in Latin America, $473 in Western Europe, and 
$1453 in the United States. These figures are in themselves significant of 
the disparity of living standards in the various regions. In the under- 
developed countries the diets consumed are usually much below the 
minimum necessary to keep the population in a normal state of health and 
vigour ; the masses of the population are illiterate; and debilitating diseases 
are widely prevalent. 

It is thus clear that ‘welfare’ has so far been achieved only on a local 
and fragmentary scale; and if it be agreed—as it surely will be agreed— 
that economically and socially, if not politically, we are living more and more 
in ‘one world’; if it be true, in other words, that the whole economic de- 
velopment even of the already highly developed countries depends on the 
extension of the concept of the Welfare State to cover all the economically 
significant portions of the earth’s surface; then it is clear that the present 
movement in favour of technical assistance has not come before it was due, 
and that our future and that of our descendants is vitally bound up with 
the movement’s success. 

Two important regions of the world, Japan and the Soviet Union, 
escaped being politically or economically colonized by Western Europe. 
These regions at a relatively late stage undertook their own industrial 
development independently. Whether political developments in the 
immediate future will be such as to enable the rest of the world to view 
the Soviet Union’s efforts at self-help objectively, and profit by them, 
remains to be seen. Japan’s economic history on the other hand is a 
relatively open book; and Japan’s active and whole-hearted participation 
in future technical assistance activities would be of immense value. 
Obviously, two great countries which have achieved in a generation or 
two, and largely or entirely unaided, the economic development which has 
taken other countries centuries to attain should have much to teach us all. 
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In particular, we might hope to learn from their experience how far rapid 
economic development is possible without imposing almost unbearable 
sacrifices on the generation that first undertakes it; and whether, and by 
what means, it is possible to achieve equivalent results without such 
sacrifices. 

The dangers inherent in the unequal economic development of the 
different regions of the world are heightened by a kind of scissor movement 
that appears to have set in. The economic developments that have taken 
place in the more highly developed countries have been making those 
countries increasingly dependent upon supplies of raw materials from the 
under-developed countries; at the same time, for political, social, and 
demographic reasons, the under-developed countries have been becoming 
more and more precarious as sources of raw materials. 

Moreover, the division of the world into two mutually hostile camps— 
Communist and anti-Communist—has arisen to complicate the situation 
still further. The vital necessity of improving the economic, social, and 
physical condition of the masses of the population of the under-developed 
areas, through technical assistance programmes, is beginning to be widely 
realized in the highly developed countries; yet for political reasons the 
governments of the highly developed countries outside the Communist 
camp often find themselves forced into alliance with those elements in 
the under-developed countries which are least anxious to improve the lot 
of the poorer classes. Will it be possible for the United Nations to steer its 
technical assistance activities clear of ideological conflicts? Much obviously 
depends on the answer that history will give to this question. 

In the piecemeal and largely private attempts that were made to 
supply technical assistance to under-developed countries before the more 
comprehensive programmes of the present day were inaugurated, the 
name of Rockefeller deserves special and honourable mention. The fruitful 
efforts of the Rockefeller Foundation for many years past to improve 
health conditions in a number of under-developed territories are well 
known. It is surely no accident that one of President Truman’s most active 
assistants and most trusted advisers in the technical assistance field 
should bear the same name. Mr Nelson Rockefeller has in recent years, 
with the support of his family, undertaken two most interesting experi- 
ments. The first, the American International Association for Economic 
and Social Development, is a purely philanthropic organization. It has 
already done valuable work, at Rockefeller expense, particularly in a 
number of Latin American countries, towards improving social conditions, 
providing technical and health education, and so on. The second, the 
International Basic Economy Corporation, is a commercial undertaking, 
in which the Rockefellers joined with local authorities or interests in 
providing capital and management for the tackling of specific economic 
problems, particularly in respect of agriculture and the storage and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. The Corporation has conducted a 
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number of the most interesting experiments in various Latin American 
countries—particularly Venezuela, Ecuador, and Brazil. Some of these 
have been more and others less successful. 

On a bilateral basis, the United States Government has been supplying 
much technical assistance in the narrower sense to Latin American coun- 
tries in such fields as health, technical education, social welfare, and labour 
administration, both through the Pan-American Union and its affiliated 
technical agencies and through such bodies as the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (a descendant of the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, founded by President Roosevelt during the war and 
directed by Mr Nelson Rockefeller). 

The whole United States effort in the field of technical assistance has, 


of course, culminated in the Point Four programme, outlined by President 
Truman in the following words: 


I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations 
for a better life. And, in co-operation with other nations, we should foster 
capital investment in areas needing development. Our aim should be to help the 
free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens. We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in this 
undertaking. Their preparations will be warmly welcomed. This should be a 
co-operative enterprise in which all nations work together through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies wherever practicable. It must be a world- 
wide effort for the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom. 

The situation in Washington as regards the implementation of the 
Point Four programme is still somewhat fluid. At the time of writing it 
remains to be seen on what scale the United States will be prepared to put 
her weight behind the financing of the programme; in what way the 
division of work and responsibility for the implementation of the pro- 
gramme between the United States Government and the United Nations 
will be effected; whether United States responsibility for technical and 
economic assistance to under-developed countries will be concentrated in 
a single agency; and to what extent the aid to be supplied will be linked 
up with the anti-Communist drive. 

Thirdly, technical assistance has been organized multilaterally in 
particular areas through such regional bodies as the Caribbean Commis- 
sion and the South Pacific Commission. This regional effort has culminated 
in the much more ambitious attempt constituted by the Colombo Plan for 
South and South East Asia. 

Fourthly, mention must be made of the efforts of various metropolitan 
countries for the development of their colonies.? 

Lastly, the United Nations and its specialized agencies are now em- 
barking on their ‘expanded’ technical assistance programme. Most of this 
assistance will inevitably take the form of technological assistance rather 


1 See e.g. Review of Economic Conditions in Africa. Supplement to World Economic 
Report, 1949-50 (London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951). 
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than of technical assistance in the fullest sense. It remains to be seen how 
far the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development will be 
able to insure a balanced and effective effort by supplying a proportion of 
the necessary financial assistance without which purely technological 
assistance is hardly likely to solve many problems. 

The launching of the latest and most comprehensive schemes of 
technical assistance have been accompanied by the preparation and 
publication of a number of surveys and reports. On most issues there is 
substantial agreement in the conclusions reached. The chief point in 
regard to which there still seems to be a rather wide difference of opinion is 
that of the scale on which the financial assistance to be provided can and 
must be conceived. 


1. There is substantial agreement on the need for co-ordinated and com- 


prehensive programmes and on the relative uselessness of fragmentary 
assistance. 


Much of what is undertaken would be dissipated unless all programmes of 
foreign economic co-operation ...are fitted together as parts of a unified 
programme for each country and each region. 


In order to achieve results in a short time, it is necessary to bring about simul- 
taneous improvements throughout the entire economy . . . Only by a generalized 
attack throughout the whole economy on education, health, housing, food and 
productivity can the vicious circle of poverty, ignorance, ill-health and low 
productivity be decisively broken.? 


Progress must be made on all fronts simultaneously and in a balanced way... . 
We cannot over-emphasize the fact that capital and technology are joint inputs 


in one process, the use of either of which involves necessarily the use of the 
other.® 


Under so-called ‘technical assistance’ programmes technicians are sent to coun- 
tries which ask for them. These technicians can give expert advice but they 
lack the materials or funds to carry through on their advice. Private foundations 
working abroad over the past fifty years have all found from experience that 
local governments tend to lose interest after a while in the advice of foreigners 
who are telling these governments how to spend their own money. This is 
especially true when the advice runs counter to local political pressures. These 
foundations learned to accompany advice with material and financial assistance 
and training of local personnel. Begun at a relatively high level, this financial 
assistance can be reduced steadily as the people in the country come to ap- 
preciate the value of the programme and become willing to take it over and 
finance it themselves.* 


Technical assistance can be most productive only when used as an adjunct to 
or implemented by programmes supplying capital funds.5 


1 Partners in Progress. A Report to the President by the International Development 
Advisory Board (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1951), p. 62. 

2 Basis of a Development Programme for Colombia. Report of a mission headed by Lauchlin 
Currie and sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 
collaboration with the Government of Colombia (Washington 1950), p. 356. 

3 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. Report by a 
group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations (New York, 
May 1951), p. 30. 

4 Partners in Progress, p. 68. 

5 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, by Gordon Gray (Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office 1950), p. 69. 
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2. Various documents refer to the question of priorities. 


The first stage of planning is the survey; to find out what resources are available 
and what are the potentialities of development. 


Most development programmes accord too low a priority to investment in 
human beings, and provide correspondingly for relatively too high a priority to 
investment in material capital.? 


We are... placing primary emphasis on the provision of those things which 
have come to be considered the basic essentials—good health, adequate and 
well balanced diets, education and training for a better and more productive 
life, and adequate housing and clothing.® 


3. A number of the documents under review devote consideration to 
the question where technical assistance in the strictest sense—technological 
assistance—can be most effective. 


The sphere of surveying is one where technical assistance from abroad can be 
most helpful. Outside experts can be brought in for relatively short periods to 
assist in the initial surveys, in setting up the permanent organization, and in 
training local people to carry on.* 


We urge most strongly . . . that every effort be made to build up a strong cadre 
of analytical economists, statisticians and accountants and that every effort be 
made to improve the quality of basic statistics. . . . This is another field in which 
foreign technical assistance, if properly used, can be of great benefit.® 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the giving of advice to foreign 
governments is an extremely delicate matter, and that great tact and 
discretion must be exercised in selecting suitable subjects and in the actual 
formulation of the advice. As regards the selection of subjects, particular 
care is necessary in touching on education. Most peoples, in developed and 
under-developed countries alike, are extremely sensitive in regard to their 
educational systems, and cases have occurred where technical advisory 
commissions have broken down and perhaps done more harm than good 
by their efforts to persuade local authorities to modify existing educational 
practices. Attempts to secure more attention for technical subjects may 
arouse a suspicion that, in the minds of the advisors, the inhabitants of an 
under-developed country are fit only to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; whilst attempts to persuade them to have instruction conveyed, not 
in the official language of the country but in some local language or patois, 
are liable to convey the impression that a desire exists to cut under- 
developed countries off from full intercourse with the world at large 
through the use of a world language. 

Again, the methods and techniques of the more highly developed 
countries often need considerable adaptation before they are suitable for 
the requirements of under-developed countries. As an obvious instance, 


1 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, p. 61. 
2 ibid. p. 53. 

3 Basis of a Development Programme for Colombia, p. 353 

4 Measures for the Economic Development of Under- -developed Countries, p. 62. 

5 Basis of a Development Programme for Colombia, pp. 591-2. 
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it is useless to try to introduce in China a technique for the organization 
of industrial labour devised to meet the needs of a country where capital 
is plentiful and labour is scarce. 

Considerable research is likely to be necessary in each case with a view 
to the selection of appropriate techniques. 


The technology of developed countries needs frequently to »e adapted to the 
needs of under-developed countries before it is suitable for them. ... Large 
sums of money must be spent on research into the special needs of under- 
developed countries. Some of this work can very usefully be done inside the 
research institutes of developed countries . . . but there is needed also a vast 
multiplication of research institutions inside the under-developed countries 
themselves.1 


The future of Brazil’s agriculture probably depends more on a sound and 
adequate agricultural research programme than on any other one thing.” 


Research in both the physical and social science fields as applied to technical, 
economic and social problems in agriculture, rural home-making, and rural 
community life should be expanded as rapidly as competent personnel can be 
trained.® 

4. There is general agreement that modest steps are usually preferable 
to ambitious ones—that the countries concerned have to learn to walk 
before they can be expected to run, that you must teach the peasant to use 
a hoe before you try to teach him to use a plough, and to use a plough 
before you try to teach him to use a tractor. This seems true and im- 
portant; but in this as in other fields discretion and psychological under- 
standing are also very necessary. The peoples of under-developed coun- 
tries are liable to feel discouraged and resentful if too much stress is laid 
on their incapacity, real or supposed, to master advanced techniques. It 
is dreary work to be employed on mining minerais but never to enjoy the 
excitement of smelting them, to tap a country’s oil resources but never to 
experience the thrill of trying to run a refinery. An undertaking which 
might reasonably be criticized as over-ambitious may often produce 
stimulating effects the value of which will amply compensate for such 
economic waste as may have been incurred. A visit, for instance, to the 
magnificent hospital of the Peruvian Social Insurance Fund in Lima would 
help to make the point of this observation clear. 

5. Many reports touch on the crucial yet controversial issue of the race 
between population growth and the development of economic resources. 
They do not for the most part attempt to reach any very positive con- 
clusions on this point—the moods expressed vary from relative pessimism 
to doubtful optimism. So far as the development of agricultural resources 
is concerned, it seems likely that the eradication of such debilitating 
diseases as malaria, bilharzia, and ankylostomiasis, whilst calculated to 


1 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, p. 31. 

2 Report of the Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office), p. 72. 

3 Basis of a Development Programme for Colombia, pp. 399-400. 
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lead to a rapid decline in the death-rate, would probably bring about an 
even greater increase in agricultural yields: 

Agricultural production in Siam is severely hindered by malaria. The Director 
of Public Health reported that, in 1943, 57,171 deaths out of 297,053 were due 
to malaria. It is estimated that there are 60 cases of malaria for one that is 
fatal. This gives a total exceeding 3 million cases of malaria in the one year. 
The incidence of malaria is seasonal. The first epidemic occurs in July, August, 
and September, and greatly impedes tilling. The second epidemic begins in 
November and lasts until March, causing delay and loss in harvesting. Field 
work has to wait if husband, wife, or child are victims of this scourge.? 

In any case there seems to be general agreement that, desirable though 
it may be to try to prevent the development of economic resources from 
being stultified by too rapid an increase in the population, nevertheless the 
right way to keep a population down is not that of disease. A population 
with an average expectation of life of some thirty years cannot contain 
enough physically fit elements to ensure resource development. 

6. There is general agreement that economic development should not 
be based solely on the extraction of primary materials—minerals, oil, 
food—but that under-developed countries should be assisted towards 
industrialization, for various reasons: e.g. to render the national economy 
more stable through diversification; to secure a greater urban population, 
which alone seems to offer hope of an early fall in the birth-rate; to drain 
excessive population off the land; and to create a local consuming class. 

It is noteworthy that in none of the reports is any doubt suggested as 
to the physical possibility of industrializing under-developed countries on 
the ground that the inhabitants of such countries possess no inherent 
capacity for technical and mechanical operations; and nowhere is the fear 
expressed that the industrialization of under-developed countries may be 
accompanied by efforts to achieve autarky (efforts which, were they suc- 
cessful, would defeat the objects at which the more highly developed 
countries are aiming in their programmes of technical assistance). 

7. The point is made, particularly in the United Nations Report on 
Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, 
that the general economic policy of the highly developed countries must 
be co-ordinated with their technical assistance policy. It is for instance 
useless, and perhaps worse than useless, to assist an under-developed 
country to become a large producer of sugar and then to clap a high 
protective tariff on sugar imports. 

8. Considerations of space forbid any attempt to discuss in detail the 
overwhelmingly important question of the financing of technical assistance 
—a subject in regard to which, as has already been said, there is con- 
siderable divergence among the view-points expressed in the various 
reports. However, despite this divergence of opinion in regard to the 
actual sums involved and the manner in which they should be raised, 


1 Report of the F.A.O. Mission for Siam, September 1948 (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office), p. 8. 
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there is general agreement that technical and economic assistance, if 
attempted at all, should be attempted on a generous scale. 


Petroleum exploration and the development of the petroleum industry call for 
abundant means and exceed our own ability to carry them out.} 


The countries in South and South East Asia are at very different stages of de- 
velopment, but none has passed the period at which heavy expenditure on basic 
services is required.? 


In the absence of any effective means of making further progress with their 
economic development by their own unaided effort, these countries need a large 
initial stimulus in the form of foreign investment.® 


We have . . . come to the conclusion that there is so little understanding of the 
magnitude of what is involved that we would be failing in our duty if we did not 
indicate that, in our opinion, the transfer of capital that is required to raise 
rapidly the living standards of under-developed countries is far beyond what is 
currently envisaged.* 


When members of the United Nations speak about rapidly increasing the 
standards of living of the under-developed world, they should realize that what 
they are talking about involves a transfer of several billion dollars every year.® 


In view of the need of the under-developed countries for capital, the Bank [the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development] cannot be said to be 
meeting the challenge of the circumstances.® 


We came to the conclusion that, if the peoples of these poor continents were 
to begin to increase their standard of living by 2 per cent per annum (which is 
less than the rate in Europe and North America), they would need a substantial 
annual import of capital—much more than ten billion dollars a year. The 
present inflow is less than one and half billion dollars a year. . . . Accordingly 
the Report recommends that grants should be made to the under-developed 
countries for certain specific purposes. . . . It recommends that a special United 
Nations agency be created to make and supervise these grants, and that it derive 
its income frum contributions by the countries of Western Europe, North 
America, and Australasia. This income should rise over the years to a level of 
three billion dollars a year. It is at this point, of course, that those who sum- 
moned us to New York are most likely to turn their faces away. Yet, it is 
obvious that it is useless to talk about promoting economic development in 
three-quarters of the world, unless you are prepared to put money into it. In 
the circumstances three billion dollars is not even a large sum. It is less than 
Marshall Aid. It is less than one per cent of the incomes of the countries asked 
to subscribe; for the United Kingdom it is about £100 million a year, less the 
contributions we already make to colonial development.’ 


1 Report of the Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission, p. 115 (Brazilian 
members of the Sub-Commission on Fuels). 

2 The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South East Asia. 
Report by the Commonwealth Consultative Committee (London, H.M.S.O., 1950, Cmd. 


8080), p. II. 8 ibid. p. 55. 
4 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, p. 75. 
5 ibid. p. 79 6 ibid. p. 82. 


7 Professor W. Arthur Lewis, one of the authors of the United Nations Report on 
Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Manchester, in the Observer 1 July 1951. (These 
estimates have been widely criticized, especially in United States official circles, as ‘un- 
realistic’. The authors of the Report would no doubt reply that it would be even more 
unrealistic to imagine that an effective world-wide plan of technical and economic assistance 
could be undertaken at a cheaper rate. Surely, they might say, the Western world has had 
sufficient reason in recent years and months to realize the consequences of a ‘too little and 
too late’ policy.) 
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g. There is substantial agreement on the necessity for channelling 
assistance through official international agencies. 


It must be recognized that the governments of some of the under-developed 
countries . . . are new and inexperienced and face great difficulties, and that in 
some under-developed countries governments are unresponsive to the needs of 
their people. In these cases there is danger that assistance will not produce 
results unless there is firm guidance from outside.? 


Our purposes have sometimes been thought to include a desire to impose upon 
others particular institutions which are (or which are thought to be) charac- 
teristic of the American economy or culture, and which they do not wish to 
adopt. ... This is one important reason why increasing reliance should be 
placed upon international agencies.” 


In the case of development programmes particularly, operation through inter- 
national organizations may be essential to accomplishing the basic purposes of 
aid. It is frequently not possible for any one country unilaterally to give 
effective guidance on internal operations without creating fears or suspicions of 
interventionist motives, which would defeat major purposes of the programme. 
Such programmes, therefore, will frequently be most effective if operated 
through international organizations, staffed in part by nationals of countries in 
which the particular under-developed country has confidence. 


As to public works essential for development . . . our considered judgment is 
that such public works can be most effectively financed and developed through 
a well-managed international agency. It is not a job which the United States 
can do alone or should attempt to do alone except during the emergency. .. . 
The Advisory Board recommends the prompt creation of a new International 
Development Authority in which all the free nations will be invited to parti- 
cipate. . . . In recommending the establishment of the Authority on a test basis, 
the Advisory Board has been influenced by its conviction that one nation can 
hardly impose on another the conditions essential to assure efficiency in the 
construction and operation of public works. 


We believe that an international body has certain advantages over a national 
body in this kind of work, such as that international verification of expenditure 
is more acceptable to the receiving countries.® 

To sum up: the ultimate success of the whole undertaking will depend 
on the scope and quality of the preliminary research and surveying in 
each particular case ; on the competence and aptitude of the individual 
experts who will be responsible for initiating the various programmes ; 
on the devising of appropriate forms of international co-operation to secure 
the necessary minimum of political and administrative stability in the 
under-developed countries themselves during the initial stages of operation 
of the programmes: and on the willingness and ability of the assisting 
countries to supplement purely technical aid and advice with economic 
and financial assistance on a sufficiently large scale. 


August 1951 


1 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, p. 57. 

2 ibid. p. 58. 3 ibid. p. 98. 

4 Partners in Progress, pp. 72-5. 

5 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries, p. 85. 








COUP AND COUNTER-COUP IN THE 
YAMAN 1948 


MAJID KHADDURI 


[Te news of the sudden and unexpected assassination of the King of 
the Yaman, Imam Yahya Hamid ad-Din, was received with much 
surprise by the outside world owing to the extreme isolationist policy 
which the Yaman had followed since she was detached from the Ottoman 
Empire at the turn of the century. Even Saudi Arabia, separated from the 
outside world by a barren desert and a conservative creed, began to ap- 
preciate the advantages of contact with the West and abandoned her 
isolationism. The Saudi monarch, without compromising the independence 
of his country, has become one of the richest in Arabia by throwing open 
the doors of his kingdom to foreign capital and technicians for the ex- 
ploitation of its internal resources. It was perhaps for this very reason 
that the progressive elements in the Yaman, believing that their monarch 
should follow in the footsteps of the other Arab rulers, began to agitate for 
reform. These elements, despairing of any hope of bringing the Imam to 
reason, and too impatient even to wait for a dying ruler to reach his end, 
sought by violent means to overthrow his regime. 

Throughout his long reign, which began in 1904, the Imam Yahya, 
suspicious lest foreign influence would destroy the independence he had 
won from the Turks almost single-handed, trie! to keep contact with the 
outside world to a minimum, if he could not absolutely prevent it. For 
a long time the Imam’s policy was hailed as wise and prudent owing to 
the penetration of foreign influence into almost all Arab lands after the 
first world war, except, perhaps, Saudi Arabia. Imam Yahya could 
flatter himself that he had refused the offers of a number of Powers for 
favourable treaties of friendship and commerce. Realizing that France and 
Great Britain were then the two preponderant Powers in the Arab World, 
and engaged in a boundary dispute with the latter, he toyed with the idea 
of playing off the democracies against the dictatorships. When an English 
mission, headed by Sir Gilbert Clayton, proceeded in the spring of 1926 to 
San‘a to settle the boundary dispute and negotiate an agreement, Imam 
Yahya not only turned down Sir Gilbert’s offer but sought to consolidate 
his position by signing a treaty of commerce and friendship with Italy on 
2 September 1926. This alliance with Mussolini, distrusted by Britain lest 
it should afford him a foothold in the Arabian Peninsula detrimental to her 
interests, entitled little more than acceptance by the Imam of arms de- 
liveries in return for preferential trade relations and the employment of 
Italian technicians. By this action Imam Yahya won a diplomatic victory 
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since he strengthened his position by securing the support of Mussolini 
without even permitting him to establish normal diplomatic relations with 
the Yaman. This agreement was followed by another with the Soviet 
Union on 1 November 1928. While this treaty was purely a trade agree- 
ment, its significance was in a large measure due to the dispatch of a Soviet 
Muslim envoy who had a direct emotional appeal to the people of the 
Yaman. It was not until the deterioration in the relations between Imam 
Yahya and Ibn Saud, which resulted in the Seven Weeks’ War of 1934 
between the two Arab kingdoms, that the Imam, probably seeking the 
mediation or support of Britain, finally agreed to sign a treaty with Britain 
(11 February 1934), which provided for the establishment of trade rela- 
tions as well as for the settlement of their differences. Hostilities with Ibn 
Saud were formally terminated by the treaty of Ta‘if (20 May 1934) and, 
on 29 April 1936, the Imam, for the first time participating in a regional 
agreement, adhered to the pact signed by Iraq and Saudi Arabia on 
2 April 1936. The Imam also signed an agreement with France in April 
1936. These treaties, renewed and supplemented by others, by no means 
impaired the Imam’s powers, since each recognized the independence of 
the Yaman and were restricted to the establishment of friendship and 
mutual trade relations. 

The Imam’s foreign policy, then hailed as a great success, enhanced his 
prestige at home and enabled him to concentrate as much power as 
possible in his own hands. As the head of an Islamic State who claimed to 
derive his powers from the sacred Shari‘a, he permitted no limitations upon 
his authority, which was as complete in religious as in civil matters. He 
ruled his country with an iron hand, keeping his rivals and the country’s 
leaders completely under his domination. But this policy of repression, 
without regard to the desires and interests of his people, resulted in the 
dissatisfaction with his administration which culminated in the uprising 
of 1948. 


The emancipation of the Arab countries from foreign control aroused 
great interest in the Yaman. The negotiations for the establishment of the 
Arab League, in which the Imam at first reluctantly participated (fearing 
lest the Arab League would interfere in his government), brought the 
Yaman into the orbit of inter-Arab politics; and the establishment of the 
United Nations, into which the Yaman was admitted in 1947, inevitably 
aroused her interest in world affairs. This gradual emergence, much to the 
Imam’s dislike, into closer contact with international affairs was made the 
more influential by the increasing influx of ideas by means of the neigh- 
bouring Arab press and the Yamani students who studied abroad. Further, 
a number of Arabs expressed interest in developing trade relations with the 
Yaman as well as in the improvement of her economic conditions. The 
introduction of these new but disruptive forces, coupled with the increasing 
decline in the Imam’s energy, inevitably rendered his regime vulnerable. 
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Opposition to the Imam’s rule began abroad when a number of Yamanis 
sought refuge in Aden, which under the British administration enjoyed 
considerable freedom, and began to agitate against the tyranny and 
persecution of the Imam. They organized a society advocating liberal 
reform and issued a paper called Sawt al-Yaman (Voice of the Yaman), 
edited by the able writer and poet Muhammad Mahmud al-Zubayri. The 
activities of the exiled Yamanis were intensified when one of the Imam’s 
sons, Amir Sayf al-Islam Ibrahim, after he had quarrelled with his father 
and served a term of imprisonment, suddenly left Yaman in 1945 and 
sought refuge in Aden.? The Amir became the rallying centre in Aden and 
denounced his father as a reactionary ruler. These exiled Yamanis made 
contact with the malcontents in San‘a and were able to smuggle their 
paper as well as other propaganda materials into the country. Their 
movement became the more influential when it joined hands with the 
secret opposition movement which had developed within the Imam’s own 
circle of supporters and flatterers. 

Another source of agitation against the Imam was to be found among 
the Ikhwan al-Muslimun (Muslim brotherhood) of Cairo. It is not yet 
clearly known why the Ikhwan vigorously attacked the Imam, but it 
seems that the Imam’s restrictions against the activities of the new 
generation and his opposition to education might have been construed as 
measures against the Ikhwan’s activities in the Yaman. A number of 
Yamani students in Cairo, who had joined the Ikhwan, seem to have acted 
as links between the [khwan and the leaders of the Opposition in the 
Yaman. When information reached the Ikhwan of the impending coup 
d’état in San‘a, their paper prematurely announced the death of Imam 
Yahya, giving the names of the members of the future government of the 
Yaman with singular accuracy. 

But the most damaging opposition to the _Imam’s regime came from 
within. The leading personages and religious dignitaries, convinced that 
the Imam could not be prevailed upon to change his policy, came to a 
tacit agreement that the only way to introduce reform was to seize power 
themselves when the aged Imam breathed his last, preventing the suc- 
cession of his eldest son, Amir Sayf al-Islam Ahmad, then governor of 
Ta‘iz. This agreement, it seems, was arrived at less than a year before the 
assassination of the Imam, though the leaders of the coup d’état declared 
that it was of some ten years standing and that a number of the Imam’s 
sons had approved of it. Abdullah al-Wazir, the Imam’s personal adviser 
and confidant, was the Opposition’s chosen candidate for the Imamate 
and agreed to rule as a constitutional monarch. 

The leaders of the Opposition, both in San‘a and Aden, drew up a secret 
convention, later proclaimed as their Sacred National Pact, promising to 


1It is reported that Amir Ibrahim’s personal conduct was not beyond reproach on 
account of his excesses which prompted his father to imprison him. Contracting a disease, 
he left for Asmara (Eritrea) seeking medical treatment; the Amir then refused to return to 
Yaman and decided to reside in Aden. 
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set up a government with a representative council to be elected by the 
people. This Pact, which was not intended to replace the Shari‘a, was 
regarded as the secular constitutional charter for Yaman. Though 
Abdullah al-Wazir was perhaps the most generally respected personage 
outside the Royal Family, the ingenius plan of the coup d’état was not 
his own work. Two foreign adventurers may now be introduced into the 
drama as perhaps most instrumental in translating the grievances of the 
malcontents into an open rebellion. The first is al-Fadil al-Wartalani— 
an Algerian nationalist who sought refuge in Cairo on account of his out- 
spoken agitation against French rule in North Africa. Financed by an 
Egyptian capitalist, al-Wartalani secured certain commercial concessions 
from the Imam Yahya and set up an Egypto-Yamani company in San‘a 
which gained advantages from the export-import trade of the Yaman.! 
His financial success, which secured for him a prominent place in the 
Yamani society, did not satiate his adventurous spirit. Gambling for 
higher stakes, he joined the Opposition and acted as a liaison between 
them and those abroad, especially with the Ikhwan al-Muslimun in Cairo. 
He also promised to supply arms to the rebels, and negotiated, after the 
coup d’état, with Ibn Saud for his support for the al-Wazir government. 

If al-Wartalani was the brains of the Opposition, Colonel Jamal Jamil, 
the other adventurer, was the executor of the conspiracy. Jamal was an 
officer in the Iraqi army whose ambition and adventurous spirit prompted 
him to join General Bakr Sidqi who led the coup d’état of 1936 against the 
lawful Government of Iraq. When Imam Yahya requested the Iraqi 
Government to dispatch a military mission for the training of his army, 
Jamal saw his future in the service of the Imam (though actually fearing 
the revenge of his opponents in Iraq after Bakr Sidqi was assassinated) 
and decided to adopt the Yaman as his second country. Jamal won the 
confidence of the Imam and very soon became one of his close associates. 
But Jamal, like al-Wartalani, seeking further power and prestige, and 
perhaps aspiring to emulate the role of his former master and friend, 
Bakr Sidgqi, staged a similar revolt in the Yaman in order to rid the 
country of her despotic ruler. 


The ringleaders were impatiently waiting for the Imam’s death, who 
had passed fourscore years and was suffering from partial paralysis, when 
they unexpectedly heard that the Imam had failed to appear for his usual 
Friday prayer on 7 February 1948. This at once set on foot the rumour 
that the Imam had died. When this false news reached Aden it was care- 
lessly broadcast, without previous confirmation, with the names of the 
contemplated members of the new government.? This did not fail to reach 
the Imam who, after a conversation with al-Wazir, forgave the leaders 


1 It was reported in the press that a number of leading politicians from other Arab 
countries, as well as from Yaman, were among the shareholders of this company. 


2 Leaflets were also prepared for distribution in which the members of the new govern- 
ment were announced. 
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and showed satisfaction when the information was merely contradicted 
by a broadcast from San‘a. The leaders, however, were afraid lest the 
Imam should punish them. Further, the Imam’s sons lost no time in 
persuading their father to invite his eldest son, Amir Sayf al-Islam Ahmad, 
then Governor of Ta‘iz, to return to the capital and to take charge of 
public affairs lest anything should suddenly happen to the aged Imam. 
It is reported that an invitation was actually sent to Amir Ahmad and 
that preparations were started to provide a special residence for him. 

This move brought matters to a head, for it prompted the ringleaders 
to precipitate action before Amir Ahmad should arrive in the capital and 
punish his opponents. On Tuesday, 17 February 1948, when Imam Yahya 
was on the way to his estate outside the capital, accompanied by Prime 
Minister Abdullah al-Amri, four grandsons and a small body-guard, he 
was intercepted by an unknown car and was shot, with his Prime Minister 
and one grandson, by a machine-gun. The car, it was later established, 
was supplied by al-Wartalani and the machine-gun was one of the Imam’s 
official army weapons taken with the knowledge of Jamal Jamil. The 
bodies of the Imam and his Prime Minister were seen by tribesmen, who 
immediately reported the assassination to the capital. 

Hardly had the Imam been assassinated than Jamal Jamil, appointed 
by Abdullah al-Wazir as Director General of Public Security, immediately 
proceeded at the head of a small garrison to the Sa‘ada Palace, where the 
Imam’s treasures were alleged to be stored (though actually they were 
never found by the rebels) to declare it under the possession of the new 
regime. He was met there by three of the Imam’s sons who opposed his 
action. They refused to surrender and Jamal ordered his soldiers to fire at 
them. Fighting followed and, within a few minutes, two of the Amirs 
(al-Husayn and al-Muhsin) and a number of their men were seen dead 
outside the Palace. 

In the meantime the ringleaders were busy urging the people to request 
Abdullah al-Wazir to accept the Imamate as successor to Imam Yahya. 
Many notables and dignitaries, who had no choice in the matter, proceeded 
to pay their fealty to Abdullah al-Wazir. Two of Imam Yahya’s sons 
and one grandson (Muhammad al-Badr, son of Amir Ahman, now the 
Crown Prince), who were afraid of a fate similar to that of their brothers, 
declared their submission to the new government. The formal installation 
of Abdullah al-Wazir as Imam and constitutional monarch was declared 
on the following day (Wednesday, 18 February 1948) when the religious 
leaders and chief judges performed the formal act of bay‘a (homage). The 
tribal chiefs came later to take part in this formal declaration. 

On Friday, 20 February 1948, when the people gathered for prayer at 
the Mosque, the name of the new Imam was formally mentioned in the 


1 Three of them (sons of Amir al-Husayn) had asked to be left at a halting place to wait 


for the party until it returned. The fourth grandson (son of Amir al-Muhsin) accompanied 
the Imam. 
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khutba (Friday prayer) and the text of the Sacred National Pact was 
announced as the constitutional charter of the new regime. The Pact 
aroused the interest of the people, who applauded enthusiastically by 
crying ‘Allah! Allah!’ which signified their approval of the new regime. 

The new Imam invited his cousin, Ali ibn Abdullah al-Wazir, to form 
a cabinet, and he assumed, in addition to the Premiership, the portfolio of 
Interior. Husayn al-Kibsi, Imam Yahya’s Minister of Awqaf, was ap- 
pointed Minister for Foreign Affairs; Husayn ibn Ali Abd al-Qadir was 
given the portfolio of Defence, and Ali ibn Mahmud ibn Sharaf al-Din 
took office as Minister of Justice. The poet Muhammad Mahmud al- 
Zubayri, editor of Sawt al-Yaman, was appointed Minister of Education. 
A representative Assembly, composed of sixty members of the ‘ulama and 
jurisconsults, under the Presidency of Amir Ibrahim, was appointed to 
advise the Government and legislate.? 


The news of the death of Imam Yahya and the establishment of a new 
regime were communicated to ‘Azzam Pasha, Secretary General of the 
Arab League, on the day following the coup d’état by Sayyid Husayn al- 
Kibsi, the new Foreign Minister. In the meantime the radio stations of 
San‘a and Aden broadcast the news to the outside world. The telegrams 
which ‘Azzam Pasha received were somewhat ambiguous: some reported 
that Imam Yahya had died naturally and that Abdullah al-Wazir had 
been formally proclaimed a new Imam and constitutional monarch; others 
requested of the Arab League recognition and support of the new regime. 
Since the Political Committee of the Arab League was then in session, 
‘Azzam Pasha referred the matter to it for consideration. The Committee 
decided that before any action could be taken, a commission should im- 
mediately be sent to San‘a to report on the situation. A Commission was 
accordingly dispatched on 19 February 1948, arrived three days later at 
San‘a, and cabled a summary of the events of the coup d’état. In the 
meantime Abdullah al-Wazir sent a telegram to ‘Azzam Pasha inviting the 
Arab League to send a delegation to report to the League on the internal 
situation of the country. 

In view of the uncertain status of the new regime, the Political Com- 
mittee of the Arab League thought it premature to commit itself to any 
policy and decided merely to send a commission of inquiry to advise on the 
matter. On 23 February a Commission of seven was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of ‘Azzam Pasha, which left Cairo on 1 March. When it 
reached Jidda four days later, news had arrived that Amir Ahmad had 
organized a strong resistance movement at Hajja, in the north west of the 
Yaman, and that civil war had begun. Abdullah al-Wazir sent a telegram 


1 The members of the Assembly were informed on 26 February 1948 that a formal meet- 
ing would be held after the arrival of the Arab League’s Commission in which the Sacred 
National Pact would be promulgated and that the original copy would be given to ‘Azzam 
Pasha to be deposited in the Secretariat of the Arab League. But ‘Azzam Pasha never 
arrived in San‘a nor did the al-Wazir government ever call such a meeting. 
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welcoming the appointment of the Commission, while Amir Ahmad, under 
pretext of lack of security in the country, advised postponement of its 
dispatch. In the circumstances the Commission, at the invitation of Ibn 
Saud, paid a visit to Riyad and discussed the situation in the Yaman 
with him. Ibn Saud declared at the outset that he was prepared to accept 
any decision arrived at by the Council of the Arab League, but it was 
understood during the Commission’s. sojourn in Riyad, which lasted a 
week, that the Saudi Monarch, and more particularly his eldest son Saud, 
were opposed to the al-Wazir regime. Ibn Saud declared that though he 
regarded Abdullah al-Wazir as one of his close friends, and in spite of the 
fact that Amir Ahmad had taken part in a conspiracy against him a few 
years earlier, he was averse to the method followed by Abdullah al-Wazir 
in usurping power by the assassination of Imam Yahya. It was argued 
that the recognition of the new regime in the Yaman might encourage 
similar opposition movements in the other Arab countries to seek power 
by violence.1 It was even suspected that the Saudi Monarch was secretly 
in touch with Amir Ahmad and that both moral and material support were 
offered to him. The Saudi Monarch was, it was suggested, keen to keep 
the Commission at Riyad, enjoying his hospitality, so that Amir Ahmad 
should have time to establish himself before the Commission could arrive 
at San‘a to perform its good offices. 

In the circumstances the Commission decided to send invitations to 
both Amir Ahmad and Abdullah al-Wazir to send representatives to 
Riyad to submit their differences. Abdullah al-Wazir responded by 
sending a delegation of three, headed by al-Wartalani; Amir Ahmad, who 
was already on his way to attack San‘a, failed to do so. In his interview 
with the Coinmission, al-Wartalani denied that the new regime had anything 
to do with the assassination of the late Imam, whose rule, he declared, was 
despotic; the people had been impatiently waiting to get rid of him. The 
new government, al-Wartalani went on to say, was planning to reform the 
Yaman on the basis of the Sacred National Pact and to bring about further 
co-operation with the other Arab countries politically and economically. 
Further, al-Wartalani stated that Amir Ahmad was very unpopular among 
the people, that he was never recognized as an heir apparent (since 
hereditary succession to the throne was never recognized by the Zaydi 
creed) and that only the tribes in the north, moved by their ambition to 
plunder the capital, had come to his support. Al-Wartalani accordingly 
requested the support of the Arab League and suggested that a few 
aeroplanes and tanks should immediately be sent to San‘a to defend it 
against the tribal attack. The Saudi Monarch, it is reported, was not 
pleased by this request, and when al-Wartalani repeated it replied that 
al-Wartalani himself had had recourse to violence and taken part in the 


1 It was for this very reason that King Abdullah of Jordan refused to recognize the new 
regime and sent a telegram to Abdullah al-Wazir requesting him to punish those who took 
part in the assassination of Imam Yahya. In the light of the subsequent assassination of 
King Abdullah, this fear of encouraging opposition by violence was not unfounded, 
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murder of the late Imam. Amir Ahmad, in the meantime, sent a telegram 
to Ibn Saud, declaring that his forces had arrived at the gates of San‘a and 
denied that his tribal forces were planning to plunder its inhabitants. 

The League’s Commission, in the light of these new developments, was 
divided on the course of action it should follow. The representatives of 
Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia were opposed to Abdullah al-Wazir; the 
representatives of Syria and Lebanon (and, perhaps, ‘Azzam Pasha him- 
self) were at the outset sympathetic towards him; while the representative 
of Iraq was neutral. In the circumstances al-Wartalani suggested that the 
League should hold a plebiscite and that authority should be given to 
whoever was supported by the majority. While this suggestion was 
feasible in principle, it was found difficult to put into practice owing to 
the opposition of Amir Ahmad to any intervention by the Arab League. 
News was then received that the tribes had occupied San‘a and that the 
government of Abdullah al-Wazir had been overthrown and the members 
put to death. The League’s Commission, realizing the futility of any 
further discussion, decided to return to Cairo. When he heard this grave 
news, al-Wartalani, who was still negotiating in Saudi Arabia, at once left 
the country before he was arrested. He fled first to Egypt, but when he 
was not permitted to land, he went to Lebanon. From there he escaped 
to Turkey where he was given asylum. 


The story of Amir Ahmad’s dramatic rise to power and his final over- 
throw of the al-Wazir regime begins with his escape to Hajja when intelli- 
gence reached him at Ta‘iz, that a coup d’état had taken place in San‘a and 
that plans were made for his arrest. From Ta‘iz he escaped to Hudayda 
and was secretly helped by Qadi Husayn al-Halali, Governor of Hudayda, 
who sympathized with him in his war with Abdullah al-Wazir. The town of 
Hajja, significant for its strategic position on the crest of a high mountain, 
had for long been the centre of Amir Ahmad’s activities; he had lavishly 
spent money among its tribal chiefs for such a future contingency as this. 

The arrival of Amir Ahmad at Hajja set in motion the opposition 
movement which culminated in the fall of San‘a and the collapse of the 
al-Wazir regime. He appealed to the tribesmen, incited them against the 
comparatively well-to-do town dwellers of San‘a, and distributed large 
gifts among them. He proclaimed himself the new Imam, in succession to 
his father, and declared that he would punish the capital which had 
assassinated its Imam. The gates of this opulent city, he announced, 
would therefore be declared thrown open for plunder. This tempting 
prize aroused the war instinct of the tribesmen who responded jubilantly 
to the appeal of their Imam that they should avenge the blood of his 
revered father. 

The government of Abdullah al-Wazir at first warned Amir Ahmad 
and asked him to surrender, but when his movement won initial success 
among the tribes it appealed to the Arab League for support. Amir Ahmad 
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sent a telegram to the Arab League warning against intervention and 
stated that he was on his way to capture San‘a and restore order to the 
country. When Amir Ahmad’s army arrived at the gates of San‘a, some 
of al-Wazir’s own army and supporters deserted him to fight on the side 
of Amir Ahmad. This change in the attitude of the army and the rank and 
file was partly in expectation of material returns, but mainly, it seems, 
resulted from a strong feeling of reaction, following the atrocious murder 
of the late Imam, which produced an attitude of apathy towards a govern- 
ment which claimed to inaugurate a regime of order and justice. 

On 14 March 1948 the army entered San‘a and the leaders of the al-Wazir 
regime were arrested. Al-Wazir and al-Kibsi were tried at Hajja and put to 
death on 2 April; but other leaders, such as Muhammad Sirri, the com- 
mander of the Army in Ta‘iz, were executed in February a year later (1949). 
Jamal Jamil was thrown into prison at Hajja, but under threat followed 
by a promise of pardon he gave the names of the principal participants in 
the assassination of the late Imam. This confession, which revealed many 
details about the inside story of the coup d’état, did not avail Jamal, for 
he was ruthlessly executed on the charge of giving orders to kill two of the 
late Imam’s sons outside the Sa‘ada Palace. 

When firmly established, Amir (now Imam) Ahmad’s government was 
recognized by the other Arab countries as the lawful government in 
March 1948. He resided in Ta‘iz, refusing to return to San‘a on the ground 
that he would not move the seat of his throne to the city that assassinated 
its Imam. He is quite aware of the forces that undermined his father’s 
regime and has declared his readiness to open up the Yaman to foreign 
capital and technicians. It is true that Imam Ahmad’s high-handed policy 
has been dreaded by his people, especially for the way in which he 
liquidated his opponents, but he can claim with justice that by his actions 
he restored peace and order to a country that was torn by factional war. 


In analysing the coup d’état in retrospect, several circumstances 
emerge as decisive in the rise and fall of the al-Wazir regime. The Yamanis, 
it seems, had real grievances of long standing under Imam Yahya’s 
regime, for which Imam Yahya was made the scapegoat. Poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy were not new in the Yaman, since they have persisted for 
centuries. The Imam Yahya, by his insistence on a policy of isolationism, 
ignored the grievances of his people and the forces working for change. 
When Egypt, Syria, and Iraq were still under foreign control, the Imam 
could flatter himself that the Yaman was kept immune from foreign 
influence by his policy; but when these countries were emancipated from 
foreign rule and achieved reforms during the last quarter of a century, the 
Yamanis keenly felt their backwardness and revolted against the Imam’s 
isolationism. Imam Yahya’s weakness, therefore, lay in his failure (as 
he grew older) to appreciate the importance of the new spirit in his country 
which was crying for reform. The participation of the Yaman in the Arab 
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League and her admission into membership of the United Nations in- 
evitably called for the abandonment of isolationism, but the Imam paid 
little attention to the new circumstances which gave ample reasons for 
criticism. The new generation and the malcontents gave their ready 
support to the al-Wazir government, because they were assured that this 
government would abandon isolationism and embark upon active co- 
operation with the other Arab countries. Further, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Yaman are Shafi‘is (Sunnis), but have been for long 
subjected to the Zaydi ruling minority. To the Shafi‘is, who inhabit the 
south and the seaboard of the Yaman, belong the commercial class who 
naturally were opposed both to the Imam’s isolationist policy and to the 
Zaydi oppression. They welcomed the al-Wazir regime because they counted 
on a more liberal policy as well as the opening of the Yaman to foreign 
commerce. 

The initial mistake of the al-Wazir movement was, however, that the 
change had been accomplished by the brutal assassination of the aged 
Imam whose death was expected at any moment. Many influential per- 
sons, including some of the tribal chiefs, gave their support to al-Wazir 
when they were informed that the Imam had died naturally and that 
Abdullah al-Wazir had been proclaimed the new Imam. When these 
people discovered that Imam Yahya had been assassinated, their warm 
support began to cool off, and when Amir Ahmad suddenly emerged to 
avenge his father, they admitted that Amir Ahmad had after all a real 
cause to fight for. 

The death-blow to the al-Wazir regime came, however, from the tribes. 
The population of the Yaman is sharply divided between the tribes and 
the town-dwellers, but the wealth of the country is so unevenly divided 
among them that the tribes were constantly jealous of the comparatively 
wealthy town-dwellers and have often in the past threatened the towns 
with plunder. Amir Ahmad, exploiting this rivalry under the pretext that 
the city which murdered its Imam must be punished, could thus mobilize 
the tribal population on his side with decisive results in his overthrow of 
the al-Wazir regime. 

The legal controversy regarding the rule of the succession to the 
Imamate seems to have played very little, if any, part in the struggle 
between Amir Ahmad and Abdullah al-Wazir. Amir Ahmad claimed that 
he had been given the bay‘a (homage) by the leading dignitaries, including 
al-Wazir himself, before the assassination of his father; while al-Wazir 
denied this claim and argued that the Imamate, according to the Zaydi 
creed, was never recognized as a hereditary rule and was always open to 
whoever the people should elect. While the bay‘a was no doubt given at 
first to al-Wazir, the dignitaries were soon to renounce it in favour of 


Amir Ahmad. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


HIsTORY AND EuMAN RELATIONS. By Herbert Butterfield. London, Collins, 
Ig5I. 254 pp. 83” x52”. Ios. 6d. 

PROFESSOR BUTTERFIELD is a historian who has meditated much on the 
nature of his material and of his craft, on history and on historiography, and 
here presents a further instalment of his reflections in a collection of lectures and 
essays. There is, for example, an essay on Marxist History which, while not 
defending the errors of this school of thought, acknowledges that the Marxians 
have done well in ‘holding the story down to earth. . .. When Napoleon said that 
the nature of the weapons decides everything else in the art and organization 
of war; when Parry showed how the nature of the instruments conditioned a 
development in music; when Holland Rose showed how men opened their minds 
quickly enough for the great voyages of discovery once the requisite nautical 
apparatus was at their service. . . . They realized that the grandest flights of the 
human mind are conditioned by the nature of the material universe in which the 
intellect has to work’ (pp. 83-4). 

This passage illustrates as well as, but no better than, many others the wide 
sweep of Butterfield’s intelligence. The present state of world affairs naturally 
comes up in many of the essays. As a historian Butterfield seeks to stand away 
from its dust and heat and to survey it as historians have already learned to 
survey the conflicts of the past. When any modern historian worthy of the 
name surveys, for example, the seventeenth-century conflict of king and parlia- 
ment he no longer takes sides but sees that both sides were the victims of a 
tragic predicament. As such a predicament the present conflict must, and will 
eventually, be viewed. It would have arisen much the same if Russia had 
remained a Tsarist despotism; it would have arisen after the first war if Russia 
had stayed the course and shared the victory; it would have arisen if both East 
and West had been equally virtuous. The ideological clash exacerbates but did 
not create the predicament. 

There are also essays on the pitfalls of ‘official history’, on the dangers of 
history as a subject of popular education, and on the contributions to his- 
toriography of the ‘literary’ historians and historical novelists. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 
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Tue Estate OF MAN. By Michael Roberts. Foreword by Janet Roberts. 
London, Faber, 1951. 156 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 83” x5#”’. 15s. 


In 1941 Michael Roberts’s book Recovery of the West marked him as a political 
philosopher of the first rank. The present book, which had been almost com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1948, has been admirably edited by Mrs 
Roberts. In it he paints a sombre picture of the world situation. Briefly, he 
argues that if we are to leave to our descendants a world estate similar to a 
healthy farm or a thriving business, we must begin to think in terms of three or 
four generations and not merely from day to day. The primary problem is that 
the population of the world is increasing at the rate of about 20 million a year. 
Up to the present the world’s population has not over-shot the world’s supply of 
food, but any further expansion will place a heavy strain on it. Similarly, the 
world’s forests will not be able to supply for more than a short period the 
demand which is being made upon thera. Perhaps the natural resource which 
will be most rapidly consumed is petrol, because unless new sources are found 
the calculated reserves of petroleum will only last for twenty-two years. Some 
people may not regard this as a disaster. 

Turning from natural resources, Roberts devotes the second part of his book 
to human resources, and it is here that he is most interesting. He points out 
that it is not ‘the workers’ who in the past hundred years have made possible the 
rise in the standard of living, but a tiny group of engineers and scientists. There 
is already a shortage of talent, as there is an increased demand for the highly 
trained and intelligent man, There is no substitute for intelligence, but it is a 
commodity which is strictly limited. Unfortunately there is a danger that the 
national intelligence will decline rather than develop, because it is those who 
have the lowest standard of intelligence who are producing the largest families. 

Modern life is also placing a strain on the human resources because with the 
growth in population and its resultant crowd civilization, the strain on the 
ordinary man’s nerves is steadily increasing. The regimentation which is an 
inevitable consequence is causing not only boredom but the danger of a serious 
nervous breakdown. There is a risk that men may find, in war, relief against 
monotony. The danger does not come from the countries which are the most 
over-populated and under-fed, as they have not got the energy to fight. It is 
only when the situation is actually more favourable that war becomes a threat. 
As Roberts says: ‘The world rarely fights when crops are bad, but when crops 
are phenomenally good. . . . One is tempted to prophesy that there will be no 
world-wide war until three great seasons again bring the nations up to fighting 
form and give them that reserve without which they dare not fight’ (p. 117 -18). 
The conclusion which he reaches is that: “Within a century or so the world’s 
population will almost certainly be stabilized at something like three thousand 
millions, but before that. stabilization occurs there will be desperate struggles 
to decide which types of person are to survive’ (p. 138). This does not mean 
that war is inevitable, as the struggle can be carried out in a ‘less extravagant 
and painful’ (p. 138) manner, but there is no guarantee that these less painful 
methods will be chosen. 


A. L. GoopHarT 


Civitas Det. 3rd rev. ed. By Lionel Curtis. London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 
lvi+774 pp. Index. 82” x52”. 30s. 


Tuis is a Christian book. Lionel Curtis is what he looks—a major prophet, 
clearly and vigorously declaring the will of God, as he sees it. Here we have in 
one volume what he calls his attempt to depict the state of international affairs 
in the widest aspect. The attempt is well worth the making and is finely made. 
Since the present is but the sum of the past, and since his prime concern is the 
future, he has to answer two questions: How did we get this way? and where do 
we go from here? He therefore gives us a wide outline of world history from the 
Stone Age to the present, in which familiar facts are viewed through the eyes of a 
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Christian moralist and illuminated by the freshness and vigour of a mind well 
stored with knowledge. 

Since the scientists now promise our world a future beside which time past is 
but as yesterday, mankind has time to plan and ultimately to realize a common- 
wealth based on divine law, ‘the kingdom of God on earth’. 

That may sound vague; we have heard the like from parsons in the pulpit. 
But the vision of this prophet gives it the substance of reality, for though his 
head is in heaven, his feet are on the ground. Having discovered in his historical 
survey that the true criterion for the study’ of politics is the infinite duty of man 
to man, he applies this to the ‘situation’ depicted in Part 11 of this volume, and 
in the third part turns his eyes to the far-off event of an international common- 
wealth. Only nations already self-governing can take steps towards that goal. 
We have technique in plenty. What we lack as yet is the sense of unity which 
makes an organic society, in which men are consciously members one of another. 
Thus only can come the government of men by themselves in a united world. 

It is impossible in a few lines to ‘review’ this book. Though the publication 
is excellent, its bulk is formidable. This can be said with confidence—that it can 
be read (if need be) rapidly and at all points with pleasure, and that it leaves 
oe the reader a sense of wisdom and inspiration, and on the far horizon a gleam 
of hope. 


W. HAMILTON FYFE 


PowER PoLitics: a Study of International Society. 2nd ed. By Georg 
Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World 
Affairs, 1951. xxti+898 pp. BR. seep Bibliogs. Index. (Library 
of World Affairs, no. 18.) Io” 

ONE must take it as a welcome sign a a it interest in international problems 

that in spite of difficulties of production a book like this can be reprinted 

now. The work itself is a formidable test of industry, all the more so as it has 
been much revised for its second edition. Dr Schwarzenberger deals with 
almost everything—from the medieval State to the ‘man in the street’, from 

‘international morality’ to Atlantic Union—and he has a definite view on 

everything. The fare is so rich that it is not easy to indicate even the contents 

of the book, let alone the writer’s views on his many topics. The book is divided 
broadly into three parts. A sketch of the evolution of the State is followed by 
one on the earlier relations between States; it ends by pointing out that the 
trend towards political centralization has now produced two opposing nuclei and 
that the prospect of the next step in that trend is ‘the problem of our age’ 

25 
at In a ie second part the writer runs through the issues which marked the 
period of the two world wars, from the League to the United Nations, both par- 
ticular issues like the problem of Germany and of unsettled frontiers, and 
general issues like collective security and functional experiments; though 
curiously enough, in an analysis intended to be sociological there is nothing 
about the great depression and its tremendous residual effects on national 
outlook and policy. After a few peculiar, rather cynical, pages, this part ends on 
a sensible note of warning: ‘It would be fatal to think that the flaws in Covenant 
and Charter are merely technical deficiencies’ ; and ‘it is a complete illusion that 
world peace depends on the United Nations. The U.N. depends on world peace 
between the world Powers’ (pp. 723-4). The last part discusses some of the lines 
along which an international community might be built up; the federal idea is 
discounted, and also that of an Atlantic Union if it were to become an exclusive 
political grouping. Universality is rightly seen as a vital element. 

The title given by Dr Schwarzenberger to his book (and to its main parts, 
Elements of Power Politics, and Power Politics in Disguise) would seem to put 
him alongside those writers like Professor Morgenthau, of Chicago, and two 
others whom he himself cornmends, Professor Schuman in the United States and 
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Mr E. H. Carr in the United Kingdom, who believe that international relations 
cannot be anything but a relation of power. That he does not really feel that 
way is made plain by the nature of the positive steps he suggests (pp. 737-8) ; 
and he himself protests that to say that such steps are unattainable is merely 
another way of saying that power politics ‘is to remain for ever the lot of 
mankind’ (p. 739). 

The book has an elaborate bibliography, the general part of which was 
compiled by Mr L. C. Green. 


DAVID MITRANY 


THE BURDEN OF OUR TIME. By Hannah Arendt. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1951. 477 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 30s. 


THIs is an important book. The analogy with George Orwell’s 1984 is apt. 
Orwell’s fictional presentation of the culmination of totalitarianism is paralleled 
by Dr Arendt’s theoretical analysis. Seeking the essence of totalitarianism as 
manifested by Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, she retraces the roots of the 
one in anti-semitism and of the other in a revulsion from capitalist imperialism. 
The book is therefore composed of three studies: of anti-semitism, of imperial- 
ism, and of totalitarianism. 

In her historical inquiry Dr Arendt is purposely selective. Her study of anti- 
semitism is confined to Western and Central Europe and culminates in the 
Dreyfus case. Along with many penetrating observations there are some state- 
ments for which the support of historical fact seems inadequate: for example, she 
rejects the association of anti-semitism with nationalism and asserts that 
‘modern anti-semitism grew in proportion as traditional nationalism declined’ 
(p. 3). Imperialism is analysed in Marxist terms. Like Lenin, Dr Arendt is 
much impressed with Hobson. Her treatment, which includes character studies 
of Rhodes and Lawrence, is appreciably weaker than her grasp of anti-semitism. 
That in England ‘imperialism was the chief cause of the degeneration of the 
two-party system into the Front Bench system’ (p. 153) is a striking observa- 
tion, but it will not bear close examination. Her treatment of totalitarianism is 
open to similar criticism. Although sources for Soviet Russia are more scanty 
than for Nazi Germany, there are more reliable authorities available than 
Kravchenko; and, at times, the theoretical analysis seems far removed from 
reality, as when the author asserts that the totalitarian police are no longer 
permitted to use provocation because they are totally subject to the will of the 
leader (p. 403). 

For these reasons there will be hesitation in accepting the impressive 
theoretical structure built up by the author. But, whether accepted or not, the 
book commands respect for a keen and forceful intellect. It is not easy reading, 
and the somewhat Germanic style does not make it easier. There are cryptic 
utterances like: ‘The most radical and the only secure form of possession is 
destruction, for only what we have destroyed is safely and forever ours’ (p. 145) ; 
but they are rare. That Dr Arendt has no novel or facile remedy to propound for 
‘the burden of our time’—‘the deliberate de-humanization of humanity’—is no 
criticism: she has a just appreciation of its magnitude. Her contribution is to 
the better comprehension of its nature, by means of this powerful and chal- 
lenging analysis. 

SAUL ROSE 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND POLITics: a Contribution to the Psychology of Politics 
and Morals. By R. E. Money-Kyrle. London, Duckworth, 1951. 182 pp. 
Index. (Social Science Studies.) 73”5". gs. 

In this admirably lucid and sincere volume Dr Money-Kyrle notably advances 

the systematization of his thinking on the connexions between deep mental 

processes and social behaviour. Already well known for his contributions to 
anthropology, ethics, war, etc., in psychoanalytic literature, he draws in this 
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book on rich field-experience: his official duties in post-war Germany required 
him to clarify criteria by which to distinguish ‘democratic’ from ‘authoritarian’ 
personalities. His book is a meditation upon the lessons to be drawn from this 
German-Nazi paradigm for politics, social policy, and mental hygiene in general. 
After an expository part devoted to convincing us of the validity of the claim 
which modern psychology makes to contribute to the solution of current 
politico-philosophical problems, Dr Money-Kyrle shows us the two-way relation- 
ship between personality and ‘culture-pattern’: the moulding of institutional 
behaviour by education and the tendency of institutions to perpetuate and 
exaggerate the development of personalities most typical of them.’ It is to be 
hoped that serious students of international affairs will sufficiently still their 
possible prejudices to psychoanalysis to read and ponder Dr Money-Kyrle’s 
profound, disturbing yet also reassuring propositions on the roots of political 
actions in the pre-logical love and hate conflicts of our species. These make 
sense and illuminate clinical as well as everyday political experience, and pro- 
vide many fruitful and novel hypotheses for research, in and out of learned 
institutions. Those who have on other grounds long cherished liberal and 
democratic values will here find cogently argued justification for their belief that 
the free and benevolent society is the best soil for mature, rational, and healthy 
personalities; and likewise convincingly demonstrated reasons for their instinc- 
tive mistrust of totalitarian fanaticism, ethical-political relativism, and appeas- 
ing apathy whose motivations in hate and fear are exposed. 

The author’s modesty, tact, and avoidance of all but a minimum of jargon 
should ease acceptance of this important book which marks an advance in the 
integration of the sciences of man: ‘the Policy Sciences’ of a recent American 
publication. 


H. V. Dicks 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER: Studies in the Philosophy and 
Science of the World’s Cultures. Ed. by F. S. C. Northrop. New Haven, 
Yale University Press for the Viking Fund; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. xi+486 pp. Index. 93”x6}". $4.50. 30s. 

PROFESSOR F. S. C. NORTHROP’S well known reading of international crisis as 

the price of iiucompatible philosophies of natural science, underpinning our 

various national outlooks, is one of the most original and promising recent con- 
tributions to the study of international relations. In the present volume he 
marshalls a score of authorities on subjects ranging from law to anthropology in 

a rich development of the theme. His own modest contribution explores the 

source of what he has called ‘normative social theories’. Purposiveness in be- 

haviour, he explains, is not inconsistent with a purely mechanistic neurology, for 
even machines have been invented which correc’ their performance in the light 
of a ‘report back’ on its quality. If ‘moral man’ can be conceived within a theory 
of ‘scientifically conceived and verified natural man’ it would mean that norm- 
ative ideologies are capable of revision as knowledge of man’s physical nature 
grows and spreads, which, of course, much strengthens the conclusions of his 

Meeting of East and West (1946). 

Asan editor Northrop is decidedly less successful. At least half of his team do 
not appear to have grasped his basic ideas or considered their implications for 
the cultures whose philosophies they describe. Some disunity was inevitable as 
between contributions as varied as, for instance, Franciscan Philosophy and 
Gothic Art (Robert Grinnell) and The Philosophy of the British Labour Govern- 
ment (Lord Lindsay), and this was increased by some having been written for 
other occasions. More could have been done to dovetail the two main classes of 
contributions, those which merely elucidate the presuppositions underlying the 
cultural perspectives chosen, of which Professor Kluckhohn’s Philosophy of the 
Navaho Indians is a charming example, and those which attempt to discuss, in 
relation to the cultures they examine, Northrop’s thesis that social philosophies 
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proceed essentially from theories of natural science: David Bidney’s chapter on 
Meta-Anthropology is a well conceived essay in this group. There is a third and 
smalier group which relates cultural diversity to the existing fragmentation of 
political power and the problem of world political unification. It cannot be said 
that these (though they include the work of Dean Roscoe Pound) are very 
illuminating either as to the substance of the new universal philosophy which is 
to inform a united world or as to the methods of attaining it. Julian Huxley’s 
revised statement, Unesco: Its Purpose and Philosophy, reprinted here, indeed 
represents the whole paradox of ideology in international relations, namely that 
while minds utterly foreign to each other can hardly make ‘One World’, the 
attempt to agree on such a conceptual field as ideology presupposes the very 


mutual sympathy it seeks to establish. F. S. NorRTHEDGE 


CONFLICT AND CONCILIATION OF CULTURES. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
Stockton, Cal., College of the Pacific Press, 1951. x+106 pp. Index. 
gt” x6}". No price. 

Tuls is yet one more contribution to the solving of the problem of our present 

discontents, on the spiritual plane. In his foreword (p. vii) the author says that 

‘the problem is to find the nexus of Western progress and Eastern calm’ and 

your reviewer must confess that he was no nearer to finding it after a bout of 

resolute uphill reading. The author is very much in earnest but seems to lose 


himself in an ocean of verbiage. 
8 D. C. SOMERVELL 


WaR IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, on Wednesday, 8 November, 
1950. By P. A. Reynolds. Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1951. 29 pp. 
84" x54". 2s. 6d. 

Tuls is a fascinating study of the causes of aggressiveness under modern con- 

ditions. The author takes the three most conspicuous recent examples, Japan, 

Nazi Germany, and present-day Russia. He holds that though political and 

economic grievances may provide fuel, as it were, for the fires of aggressiveness 

the fire itself is psychological or indeed religious in character. 

The antecedents of Soviet aggressiveness are elucidated in a series of para- 
graphs which conclude as follows: ‘. . . the elements of Russian history that I 
wish here to stress are these: first that Russian expansionism . . . had a strong 
religious impulse; secondly, that the Orthodox Church, the cement of Russian 
social organization, had been imposed from above and was chiefly significant 
for its ritual, its forms and its unchanging dogma . . .; thirdly, the Western ideas 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were profoundly disruptive, not 
merely politically and socially, but spiritually and morally. This broad and 
over-simplified sketch indicates some of the reasons for the peculiar accept- 
ability of Marxism’ (p. 18). 

Two small points: we are told the curious fact that the word ‘war’ does not 
occur in Bernard Shaw’s Maxims for Revolutionists (1903). On page 22 the word 
‘autarchy’ (political independence) is printed where ‘autarky’ (economic self- 
sufficiency) is obviously required. We really cannot expect popular journalists 
to distinguish these two words if university presses do not know them apart. 
The best plan would be the total suppression of the word ‘autarchy’ which has 
obvious synonyms. ‘Autarky’ on the other hand is a useful addition to the 
language. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


COMPETITIVE AND CO-OPERATIVE TRENDS IN FEDERALISM: R. R. Kale Memorial 
Lecture 1951. By M. Venkatrangaiya. Poona, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1951. 41 pp. 9}” x6}”. Rs. 1.80. 

Tuis lecture discusses the twin federal problems of inter-governmental conflict 

and co-operation in relation to the thesis that competition for power is inherent 
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in federalism. It examines the pressure for centralization, the resistance of the 
‘autonomists’, and the techniques of harmonizing these two forces. It is a most 
useful contribution to the literature on federal government. 


S. R. Davis 


BIOGRAPHY 


MacARTHUR: a Biography. By Frank Kelley and Cornelius Ryan. London, 
W. H. Allen, 1951. 192 pp. Illus. 74”x5". 7s. 6d. 


TuIs is a popular biography of General Douglas MacArthur by two well known 
American newspaper correspondents. While the authors do not attempt to pass 
judgement upon President Truman’s action in recalling MacArthur, there is no 
doubt where their sympathies lie. Their book is written in a lively, not to say 
slapdash, style and is full of anecdotes about MacArthur, some of which appar- 
ently come from the General himself, or from sources close to him. According to 
one of these stories, MacArthur, when a young lieutenant, was present as an 
observer at the battle of Mukden in 1905. ‘Six times he watched the Japanese 
charge a Russian-held hill; six times they were driven off. MacArthur couldn’t 
stand it. He dashed across country, spurred on the Japanese troops, and took 
them up the hill to victory’ (p. 59). This, if true, is very interesting, in view of 
MacArthur’s later career. Some of the stories which the authors relate about 
MacArthur’s coolness under fire, imperviousness to snipers and so forth during 
the second world war seem to have cropped up again during the Korean war. 
They are incidentally wrong in saying that the Japanese replaced General 
Homma by General Yamashita during the siege of Bataan (p. 102). 

According to this book the messianic phraseology which characterized many 
of the General’s pronouncements was intended especially for Filipino and other 
oriental audiences and not for the Western world. But the argument is not alto- 
gether borne out by the extracts from some of General MacArthur’s speeches to 
his fellow-countrymen which are to be found in the body of the work or in the 
appendixes. This book is intended primarily for the American general public, 
and is well calculated to appeal alike to their sympathies and to their prejudices. 
English readers unfamiliar with the General’s parentage and early career will 
find it informative in these respects; it also gives a vivid portrayal of an out- 
standing figure. 


F. C. JONES 


LAW 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE LAW OF THE UNITED NATIONS. A Supplement to The 
Law of the United Nations. By Hans Kelsen. London, Stevens for the 
London Institute of World Affairs, 1951. 85 pp. Index. 10” 6}”. Ios. 6d. 


Two years ago Professor Kelsen published a monumental book on the Law of 
the United Nations. Since then four major problems and developments have 
occupied the attention of the organs of the United Nations, and have involved 
major changes in the application of the Charter. They are: the organization of 
collective self-defence through the North Atlantic Treaty, the action in Korea, 
the reappointment of the Secretary General of the United Nations, and the 
resolution of the General Assembly 1950, Uniting for Peace. It was felt to be 
premature to issue a new edition of the principal work; instead, Professor 
Kelsen has written a supplement dealing exclusively with these four issues. 

He examines them in relation to the Charter with all that subtlety and 
mastery of legal theory in which he is paramount. Recognizing that the law of a 
community, whether national or international, may be changed not only by 
formal amendments, but by actual application on the basis of an interpretation 
which, while more or less consistent with the letter of the law is not in con- 
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formity with the intention of its authors, he sees in these developments the first 
steps towards a new law of the United Nations. 

The ambiguities in the language of the Charter are subjected to the micro- 
scope of his legal analysis. And he concludes that the resolution, Uniting for 
Peace, makes the United Nations assume the character of the old League of 
Nations. It has abandoned the ‘force monopoly’ of the Security Council because 
the rule of unanimity of the big Powers has proved an impossibility. 

Professor Kelsen was world famous for abstract legal theory and the philo- 
sophy of law; in his new role as Professor of Political Science at the University 
of California, he is becoming equally famous for his practical interpretation of 
the instruments of the international community. It is characteristic that, with 
regard to the problem of Chinese representation in the Security Council, he 
points out that nothing in the rules of procedure could prevent the head of the 
Chinese Government or the Minister of Foreign Affairs taking a seat in the 
Council. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


LE PROBLEME DE LA JUSTICIABILITE ET DE LA NON-JUSTICIABILITE EN DROIT 
INTERNATIONAL DES DIFFERENDS Dits ‘POLITIQUES’ OU ‘NON-JURIDIQUES’ 
ET LES NOTIONS DE COMPETENCE EXCLUSIVE ET DE COMPETENCE NATION- 
ALE: Etude de Droit Sociologique. By Marius Vaucher. Paris, Pedone, 
1951. xv-+256 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}". No price. 
WHENEVER States oppose the settlement of a conflict between them by judicial 
means ‘instead of being compelled to admit openly that they intend to remain 
judges in their own cause, governments are still in the position to avail themselves 
of the time-honoured phrase, endowed by jurists with the authority of a juridical 
conception, and to proclaim that an actual dispute is, or that future disputes 
may be, “‘political’’ and therefore not amenable to judicial process’. Dr Vaucher 
thinks that the terms ‘political’ or ‘non-legal’ should not be used when defining 
non-justiciable conflicts (p. xiv). In his view the solution of the problem of 
justiciability in international conflicts depends on general principles of inter- 
national law. ‘To deal with such questions is to sketch (esquisser) a system of 
international law’, he says, and adds: ‘it has seemed to us necessary, though 
audacious, to attempt that’ (p. xiii). In his sketch the author disposes of 
(réfuté) the notion of sovereignty in four pages (pp. 3-8), of the personality of 
the State, in three (pp. 8-12) and reviews different theories on the basis (fonde- 
ment) of international law (pp. 15-49) to show that the right theory is the 
sociological one. He then deals with certain notions of law (monism, dualism, 
pluralism, and federalism in international law) and comes to the second part of 
his book, ‘Study of the mechanism of justiciability and non-justiciability of dis- 
putes called “‘political’’ or ‘‘non-juridical’”’ in positive law’. Here amongst other 
questions are analysed the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and of the Charter of the United Nations. His view is that the problem of justi- 
ciability of ‘political’ disputes is in reality a problem of ‘existence in the par- 
ticular casé (dans un cas) of valid legal rules (droit valable), a problem of political 
jurisdiction (compétence juridictionelle politique) of an authority’ (p. xiv): that 
jurisdiction is ‘political’, as it rests on the general interest (repose sur la force de 
Vintérét général) (p. xiv). The author concludes that it remains, with the help of 
his theory, to ‘construire les mécanismes qui permetteraient de déceler, dans 
ay #04 cas, l’existence de le défaut de compétence juridictionelle politique’ 
(p. 243). 
When it is possible to examine such ‘mechanisms’ it will be easier to assess 
the author’s contribution to the problem which, as his book shows, he has studied 
with great industry. 


V. R. IDELSON 


1H. Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the International Community (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1933), p. 165. 
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Das VOLKERRECHT UND DIE VERTEIDIGUNG DEUTSCHLANDS. By Rudolf Laun. 


Heidelberg, Kurt Vowinckel, 1951. 20 pp. (Schriften sur Geopolitik. 
Heft 25.) 9” x 6}”. DM 2.50. 


THE thesis of this lecture is: ‘Whoever is for rearmament of Germany is poten- 
tially for a battle with physical force; whoever is against it, desires to limit the 
solution of conflicts to weapons of spiritual battle. But it should not be for- 
gotten that a battle with physical means is one not for us but for foreign Powers, 
the battle with spiritual weapons on the en hand is one for co-operation of 
our spirit’ (p. 20). 


V. R: IDELSON 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


ENABLING INSTRUMENTS OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS: a compilation 
of the legislation, executive orders and other instruments which determine 
the legal position of Members of the United Nations and specialized agencies 
with respect to that organization. Part 1. The United States of America. 
Compiled by Walter H. Zeydel and Waldo Chamberlin. New York, 
oo Endowment for International Peace, 1951. xvi+126 pp. 83” x6”. 

2.50. 

Tuis is the first, and probably the most interesting, of a new experimental series. 
It is a selection of extracts from legislative and executive acts enabling the 
United States to take part in the work of the United Nations. The authors 
believe that the result will be to make easily available to students of inter- 
national organization the documents which determine for each Member its legal 
position towards the central body of the United Nations, its special agencies, and 
the agreements and conventions prepared under its auspices. They hope that 
when this has been followed by others, some kind of comparative study will be 
possible. 


SUSAN STRANGE 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: a Compara- 
tive Survey of Fourteen Countries. Report of an Inquiry Conducted 
Jointly by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences and 
Unesco. London, H.M.S.O. for Unesco, 1951. 78 pp. 9}”xX6}”. 3s. 


THis is a very concentrated report on a comparative study of the administration 
of member government participation in international organization. The relevant 
national machinery and procedures of the United States, Brazil, Australia, 
India, and ten European countries were investigated, and the report covers their 
national administrative arrangements, questions of communication and repre- 
sentation, the discharge of obligations, and the recruitment, selection, and 
training of each country’s personnel engaged in international matters. This 
whole subject is of supreme importance to the smooth working and future 
development of organized world collaboration; and this report, together with 
the material upon which it is based, should be a great help to research workers in 
this field, and to governments. 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. By John W. 
Follows. London, Oxford University Press, 1951. x-+234 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 53”. 18s. 

THERE is no lack of studies tracing the origins of the ILO, but Mr Follows’s 

account is original—not only because its appendixes do not include the text of 

Part x11 of the Treaty of Versailles but also, more importantly, because its first, 

brief chapter summarily demolishes the conventional theory that it was Robert 

Owen who first conceived the idea of international labour legislation. And so 

(since Charles Hindley did not persist in advancing or even believing in his plan) 
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the principal honour goes to Legrand, whom indeed his compatriots have never 
set much below Owen. Thereafter Mr Follows takes the familiar route—the 
First and Second Internationals, the Swiss Government’s initiative so brusquely 
annexed by Kaiser Wilhelm m1, and so to the establishment of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation and its Berne Office, and the first inter- 
national labour conventions. Mr Follows, perhaps reluctantly, gives little colour 
to the many colourful figures in the story. In addition he stops short of the first 
world war and so omits some of the elements without which the stage would not 
have been set in 1918 for the ILO’s creation. Subject to these limitations, the 
student will find his book a clear and scholarly piece of work. 
M. R. K. BURGE 


Unesco: Peace in the Minds of Men. By Theodore Besterman. London, 
Methuen, 1951. xi+133 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 7}?”x5". Ios. 6d. 


Tus short survey of the work of Unesco is divided into sections, each dealing 
with a particular aspect of its operations, from 1946 to July 1950. There is a 
short bibliography at the end of each section, an adequate general index and an 
appendix giving the Constitution. The author held a senior appointment in the 
Secretariat of Unesco from 1946 to 1949. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1949. By United Nations. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. xvi+421 pp. Tables. Index. 11” x 73". 
37s. 6d. $5. Sw. frs. 20. 


A NEW feature of the Yearbook is the inclusion of information on legislation on 
human rights in Trust and non-self-governing territories. As in previous issues 
the volume includes extracts from national constitutions, statutes, and other 
legal instruments relating to human rights enacted in 1949, information on pro- 
visions in various international treaties and agreements, and on the activities of 
the United Nations in this field. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. By United Nations, Department of Public Information. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. 53 pp. 84”x5%”. Is. 9d. 
25 cents. Sw. frs. I. 


TuHIs pamphlet reprints the texts of fourteen talks broadcast by the United 
Nations Radio division during 1951. It includes the talk given by Yakov Malik, 
delegate of the USSR, on 23 June, in which he made his proposal for a cease-fire 
in Korea. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE NEw Society: the Anatomy of the Industrial Order. By Peter F. Drucker. 
London, Heinemann, 1951. xxviii+339 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. I5s. 


Mr Drucker has laboured for some time to analyse the nature of the changes 
which economic society is undergoing. In this book he does so again at length 
and with much good sense, but he also propounds positive reforms which might 
achieve ‘a livable society for our time’ (p. 333). He fears that a Socialist economy 
will prove much too rigid to be efficient and economically enterpzising; his 
preference is for what he calls a ‘free industrial society’ which would combine 
the protective devices of the Welfare State with the flexibility of capitalist 
enterprise. 

The active element in the new industrial revolution is the idea of mass pro- 
duction. It is applied in full wherever industry is spreading, even in under- 
developed countries, and not only to production but to research, to office 
organization, to military operations, and so on. Hence it is not merely a 
mechanical but a social principle. The immediate effect has been to detach the 
worker absolutely from the means of production, but that is not an accident of 
capitalist production, as Marx assumed, but is inherent in all modern produc- 
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tion, whatever the political-social system. Production and the product have 
become collectivized; therefore in a crisis the worker finds himself utterly help- 
less and, whatever the system, governments have to assume responsibility for his 
employment and his welfare. That produces obvious and profound changes in 
the status of government and industry, and in the relations between them, with 
inevitable tendencies towards totalitarian controls. 

Mr Drucker finds a solution in what he calls federal decentralization of large 
industrial undertakings. ‘Under the new pattern each unit has a product 
and a market of its own’ (p. 250) an idea which can be applied ‘only where all 
units of the enterprise are essentially in the same business’ (p. 253). He men- 
tions several instances where the pattern is already applied in America, and he 
could find many more in England and elsewhere. But from this point Mr 
Drucker adds some ideas of his own: he wants trade unions to be given a share 
in the management of local units; and, to ensure the autonomy of management, 
investors are to have a claim only to a share in profits, and in assets in event of 
liquidation, while active ownership of assets ‘would be vested in perpetuity in 
the Board of Directors’ (p. 322). Such an industrial society, Mr Drucker con- 
cludes, would be ‘beyond capitalism and Socialism. It is a new society trans- 
cending both’ (p. 322). (To find such a halfway house between a liberal and a 
planned economy was the purpose of the able study published in 1946 by 
M. Roger Alheinc, under the title Fédéralisme Economique.) 

Some of the writer’s historical analogies and interpretations are patently 
invalid and parts of his analysis are dubious; and while he realizes that his 
scheme of things ‘is concerned with political action’ (p. 333), he ignores the fact 
that it does not fit into any of the existing political beliefs or divisions. Mr 
Drucker may fairly retort that this is precisely what is wrong with them. 

DAVID MITRANY 


THE CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 2nd ed. By Colin Clark. London, 
Macmillan, 1951. xv-+584 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53”. 5os. 


WHEN the first edition of this book appeared in 1940, it was a pioneer work of 
the first importance. It would in any case have occupied an important place in 
the history of economic thought, as one of those works which direct the atten- 
tion of economists to fields of study long neglected; in the circumstances of the 
subsequent years, however, with attention directed by events first to the inter- 
national comparison of economic strength and then to the prospects of world 
recovery, reconstruction, and development, it became a sort of bible to a great 
proportion of those economists who were concerned with practical affairs. At 
the same time, the science (or is it as often an art?) of national income estima- 
tion underwent a hothouse development and its application spread as never 
before. The second edition of this book, therefore, after eleven years, replaces 
a first edition almost as certainly out of date as it has long been out of print. 

Those familiar with the first edition will note considerable structural changes. 
The new edition is more systematic in that it begins with an extended study of 
the international comparison of purchasing power and goes on from there to a 
long chapter on the comparison of real national product, which effectively 
replaces two chapters of the earlier work, and is supplemented by a special 
chapter on Soviet Russia. From there, the chapters follow something like their 
old course—productivities of primary, secondary, and tertiary industries, the 
relation between income and the structure of consumption, the structure of 
employment and changes in it, the accumulation of capital, and income dis- 
tribution (now between factors, as well as between individuals) are all discussed 
in relation to the available data from all countries. The chapter on the terms 
of trade has vanished. There is, finally, an excursus which many readers will 
peruse first, on comparisons with the ancient world. 

It is inevitable that the second edition has become, even more than the first, 
a reference book. There are still chapters which it is possible to read for general 
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economic interest, and throughout there are fascinating oddments, such as the 
passage on the economics of air transport. But on the whole it lies nearer to the 
United Nations Statistical Y earbook than to Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations. 
The title has always been something of a misnomer, and it is perhaps more so in 
this edition than formerly. It should have been called ‘Materials for the Study 
of Economic Progress and How to Begin’. Despite the reputation which Mr 
Clark enjoys in some quarters for reversing the natural order by making bricks 
without straw, he has done more than any economist of his generation to per- 
suade his colleagues to begin tackling their problems at the right end. 
A. J. BRowNn 


FULL EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES IN RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OF EUROPEAN 
Co-OPERATION. Strasbourg, Secretariat-General of the Council of Europe; 
London, Hansard Society, 1951. 68 pp. 8}”x5}”. 2s. 


Tuis is the first of a series of studies planned by the Secretariat-General of the 
Council of Europe. The Consultative Assembly, to which the report was sub- 
mitted in May 1951, recommended that a European conference should be called, 
in collaboration with the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, in 
order to prepare a formal agreement on full employment and monetary stabil- 
ity. It is doubtful, however, whether the report has at all prepared the way 
for such an agreement. Only its general aims were approved by the Assembly, 
and it seems unlikely that the details would command wide-spread acceptance. 

The parents of this report are the five economists whose proposals on 
National and International Measures for Full Employment were published by 
the United Nations at the end of 1949. The Council of Europe’s work is a fairly 
straightforward attempt to apply their ideas to a geographical group of mainly 
industrial countries willing to link their economies more closely together than 
could be assumed in proposals on a world scale. The European Payments Union 
is cast for an even more active part in financing trade deficits than the United 
Nations proposals would give to a revivified International Monetary Fund. There 
would also be an ambitious European Investment Bank, and an advisory board 
to pass judgement on the policies of member countries—whose obligations 
would include the attainment of a declared ‘employment target’, the main- 
tenance of stable prices, and the declaration annually of a ‘target’ for each 
country’s expenditure on imports from the others. When they are worked out in 
some detail, these proposals involve a disturbingly extensive and probably 
impractical range of regulatory devices. The Council of Europe’s report makes 
no progress at all towards solving, and indeed hardly recognizes, the funda- 
mental problem involved in all such measures to secure economic stability: that 
is, how to reconcile them with the flexibility required for technological change 
and economic expansion. The emphasis of the report seems to be that it is 
always stability that matters at all costs, and if full employment is achieved 
everything else will be added to it. That simple faith is not yet so widely held as 
to make most of the proposals practicable; indeed, it seems at present to be 
rather a declining faith—and perhaps that is as well. 

In the underdeveloped countries, the report says, there should be ‘rational- 
ization and tightening-up of the fiscal system to reduce prevention of capital 
flight abroad’ (p. 64). The unintended double negative in this sentence is merely 
one example of the report’s extraordinarily slovenly English. 

T. W. KENT 


Was STECKT DAHINTER? Fragen und Antworten zum Schumanplan. By In- 
stitut zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, Frankfurt am Main, 
195I. 38 pp. 9”x6". DM 0.50. 

A DIscussION of the Schuman Plan which gives the text of the Treaty, and 

speeches and statements by M. Schuman and Herr Adenauer, Dr Schumacher, 

and German trade union officials. The pamphlet also gives a comparison be- 
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tween the Schuman Plan and the Ruhr Statute, discusses the position of the 
Saar in relation to the Treaty, and includes a series of questions and answers, 
with illustrative diagrams. 


THE COMMERCE OF Nations. By J. B. Condliffe. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1951. xi+884 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83”x6". 36s. 


PROFESSOR CONDLIFFE has devoted nearly half of his book to the histor- 
ical development of world trade to the end of the nineteenth century. 
This enables him to show, amongst many other things, how essentially 
abnormal and transient was that final flowering of international trade in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century, to which not a few people still 
obstinately look back not merely as a paradise lost, but as a paradise that both 
can and ought to be regained. In the remainder of the volume he describes 
clearly and accurately the forces which have led to the disruption of that sys- 
tem, with the result that, to use his own words: ‘What must be studied is again 
—as it was in the age of mercantilism—the commerce of nations rather than 
international trade’ (p. 435). 

With regard to the future his view is that ‘the major challenge to the re- 
sourcefulness of the Western world lies in Asia. The circuits of world trade 
cannot be closed, and multilateral clearing of payments cannot be restored, 
unless practicable means can be found whereby the newly independent and 
sensitive governments of Eastern and South Eastern Asia may utilize the 
technical skills, the drive, and the organizing experience of the scientific West’ 
(p. 840). With his New Zealand background, his many years of teaching in the 
University of California, and his own special interests, Professor Condliffe is well 
qualified to appreciate the magnitude of the changes that have been taking place 
in recent times in the East and their immense significance for the rest of the 
world. 

Apart from the fact that it contains a great deal of useful information, the 
chief merit of Professor Condliffe’s book (though surely it is over-long) is the 
way in which he combines historical, economic, and political analysis in a well 
balanced and many-sided approach to his subject. The result is a thoughtful 
and clearly written study of the evolution, the present position, and the future 
prospects of international economic relations. It would appear to be designed 
mainly as a text-book for use in American Colleges; but anyone having to 
prepare fairly general lectures on the subject should find it very helpful. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


EcoNoMIc SYSTEMS: a Comparative Analysis. By George N. Halm. New York, 
Rinehart, 1951. x+438 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.50. 
THE author’s purpose is to provide a text-book for the study of comparative 
economic systems which is becoming increasingly popular in American uni- 
versities. The approach is analytical rather than descriptive. Instead of providing 
descriptions of a large number of practical instances, Professor Halm has pre- 
ferred to select one instance for each of the economic systems he investigates. 
Soviet Russia provides the instance of Communist economy; Hitler’s Germany 
is described to illustrate an authoritarian system under the disguise of capitalist 
institutions; and the description of the British Socialist economy is used as an 
example of a capitalist economy subject to controls which, according to the 
author, ‘do not fit the logic of the private enterprise system’ (p. 408). 
Although Professor Halm does his best to present an impartial picture, he 
has a definite bias in favour of liberal capitalism. The book begins and ends with 
a quotation by Keynes in support of individualism, ‘purged of its defects and its 
abuses’. He is in favour of a certain limited degree of planning. He takes the 
view that much of what liberal Socialism (as distinct from totalitarian Socialism) 
wants to accomplish could be achieved under liberal capitalism, provided 
that a high level of employment is maintained. The author realizes that 
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different economic systems are judged according to their ability to maintain a 
high employment level, and that ‘a system which suffers from permanent un- 
employment will be in great danger of being discarded, even though it may 
perform well in every other respect’ (p. 17). 

Even those who do not share the author’s views will find his description and 
analysis of the various economic systems interesting and inspiring. The book is 
written in an easily intelligible style and, in spite of its various defects, may be 
regarded as suitable for introducing the average student to the complexities of 
Marxian and Keynesian economics. 

Paul EINzIG 


THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE. By Charles P. Kindleberger. London, Chapman & 
Hall; Massachusetts, Institute of Technology; New York, Wiley, 1950. 
ix+276 pp. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. 32s. 

RECALLING that Mr Roy Harrod once referred to the term of ‘dollar shortage’ 

as ‘one of the most brazen pieces of collective effrontery that has ever been 

uttered’, one might have expected from an author choosing the dollar shortage 
as the title of his book a tract in polemics. Dr Kindleberger did not so commit 
himself. Instead he has attempted to provide an analytical framework for the 
study of what he calls ‘a condition of persistent departure from equilibrium 
in the balance of payment of the United States’. Tracing a balance of pay- 
ments surplus in excess of net long term capital outflows during the first world 
war and during the short post-war reconstruction period, and continuously 
since 1929, Dr Kindleberger, although unwilling to be dogmatic about the cause 
of the dollar shortage, inclines to the view that it is to be found in a tendency to 
secular stagnation in the United States relative to the rest of the world. In the 
first seven chapters of the book, as a preliminary to an analysis of remedies, he 
examines the forces, from the point of view of the United States and from that of 
the rest of the world, which have contributed to the dollar shortage. The dis- 
cussion of remedies forms the major part of the book and is carried out with par- 
ticular reference to monetary and fiscal policy, to exchange policy, to trade 
policy and to international lending. As this study is almost entirely deductive 
and concerns itself with matters of theory, it will appeal primarily to professional 
economists. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE PROBLEM OF LONG TERM INTERNATIONAL BALANCE: Proceedings of a 
Round Table Discussion held by the International Economic Association, 
Monaco, September 1950. Paris, International Economic Association, 
1951. 93 pp. Tables. (Extracts from Unesco’s International Social Science 
Bulletin, Spring 1951.) 9}"6". No price. 

Tuis little volume consists of a number of papers delivered at the Round Table 

Discussion held by the newly formed International Economic Association in 

September 1950. A report of the discussions on these papers is given and a con- 

cluding analysis has been added by Professor Haberler, President of the 

Association. 

The papers fall into three main categories: studies of the connexion between 
domestic policies (e.g. employment policy) and international balance; studies of 
problems of international trade theory, tariffs, and international balance in 
progressing economies; special studies, e.g. on the terms of trade. The Asso- 
ciation also considered papers dealing with individual areas, one of which, by 
Professor Frankel, on Some Aspects of Investment and Economic Development: 
the Continent of Africa, has been included in the present volume. Professor 
Haberler characterizes the present schools of economists in regard to inter- 
national trade as optimists and pessimists—those who think of a chronic dollar 
scarcity attributable to structural disturbances and those who consider Western 
Europe to be badly damaged but not chronically ill. 
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There is little doubt that the recovery of the West in the past five years has 
been of a remarkable and cheering magnitude. It would be a grave error, how- 
ever, to neglect the serious disequilibrating influences which have been at work. 
First, the investment fetish which seized many countries after the war might, 
in the long run, lead to a fragmentation of the international economy. Secondly, 
the new technology which the sciences are making available to industry may 
tend to increase very sharply the disparities between American and European 
labour productivities. This point is very forcibly made by D. G. MacRae in his 
paper, Cybernetics and Social Science in. The British Journal of Sociology of 
June 1951. Thirdly, international industrialization may impose on the older 
industrial systems the need for structural re-adjustment. Many of these prob- 
lems are doubtless long-term, but they are apt to arise faster than is expected. 
While there is ample room for debate between the ‘classicists’ and ‘mercan- 
tilists’, there are undoubtedly fresh problems worthy of the attention of both. 
This volume shows that these problems are being studied and that the Inter- 
national Economic Association can perform a valuable service in providing a 
centre for the exchange of economic thought. 

A. L. MINKEs 


THE A.B.C. OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. I1th ed. By Norman Crump. 
London, Macmillan, 1951. viii+403 pp. Tables. Index. 72?”x5}’. 
I2s. 6d. 
Tus is the eleventh edition of a book first written by Mr George Clare and pub- 
lished in 1892. The previous edition appeared in 1936. Since both these dates 
there have been startling changes in the international economy. Mr Crump has 
therefore devoted the first part of his book to a general account of the meaning 
of the foreign exchange system up to 1939; the second and larger part covers 
the subsequent period until the autumn of 1950. The war-time regulations are 
outiined, the nature of the post-war financial institutions explained, and also the 
main lines of intra-European economic relations. 

Mr Crump’s book has both the virtues and vices of being an ABC; it is both 
siraple and disarming. It does succeed, however, in providing a careful outline 
of the technique of international business transactions. 

A. L. MINKES 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS. Vol. 11. By United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs, Fiscal Division. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1951. xi+225 pp. Tables. 11” 8}". 17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. Io. 

THIS series is a continuation of the similar volume issued by the United Nations 

in 1948, which brought up to date the six-volume collection of Tax Agreements 

and Internal Legal Provisions for the Prevention of Double Taxation and Fiscal 

Evasions, which were published by the League of Nations from 1928-36. The 

present volume contains the text of some hundred International Tax Agree- 

ments—grouped by subject categories—concluded since 1948. The British 

Commonwealth and the United States appear as the most active participants in 

such agreements, while the continued lack of participation on the part of 

independent under-developed countries is still a noticeable feature. He 


MEASURES FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES: Report by a Group of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. 
ix+108 pp. Tables. 9” x6". 75 cents. Sw. frs. 3. 

TuIs is a report by five experts (including Professor Arthur Lewis) on the 

national and international measures required to reduce ‘unemployment and 

under-employment in under-developed countries’. It defines as under-developed 
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‘countries in which per capita real income is low when compared with the per 
capita real incomes of the United States of America, Canada, Australasia, and 
Western Europe’ arguing that although ‘it is theoretically possible that a country 
be poor because its resources are poor’ and yet ‘as fully developed as current 
knowledge permits . . . we do not believe there are any such countries’ (p. 3). On 
this basis, it estimates that an annual investment of some $19,000 million is 
needed to raise the per capita national income of such countries by 2 per cent 
annually. About $14,000 million of this must be found by the ‘advanced’ 
countries. Although rightly at pains to emphasize that ‘the transfer of capita] 
proposed to raise rapidly the living standards of under-developed countries is far 
beyond what is currently envisaged’ (p. 75) the report points out that the sum 
required is about 4 per cent of the aggregate national incomes of the advanced 
countries while the United Kingdom exported capital equivalent to 7 per cent 
of its national income between 1905 to 1913. The report recommends the 
setting-up of an International Development Authority, whose main task would 
be to help in preparing development plans and securing personnel, and to decide 
upon the distribution of grants and verify their utilization, and also an Economic 
Commission for Africa (for the development of which it considers capital must 
be sought in the international market). 

But by far the greater part of the report is taken up with a plain statement 
of what is required to make development possible, over and above the mere 
provision of capital. These other conditions are described in the detached lan- 
guage of economics, but this should not conceal the fact that the basic problem 
is political: the establishment of political institutions which make possible 
efficient and incorruptible administration enjoying solid popular support. 
Communism has attempted a solution in the special role of the Communist 
Party. This lucid and concise report prompts two questions: has Western de- 
mocracy any answer to this dilemma, and what effort is being put into research 
to help find one? 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH. By Margaret Digby. 


Foreword by C. R. Fay. Oxford, Blackwell, 1951. v-+172 pp. Index. 
8?” x 53”. 15s. 


It is no mean task to attempt to record in narrative form the developments in 
agricultural co-operation which have taken place in more than forty territories 
of the British Commonwealth over the last hundred years. Miss Digby has made 
a most valuable survey which covers an enormously wide field, from the fas- 
cinating story of the great and successful agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
in Canada to the small village societies in India, from the personal inspiration of 
that great prophet of agricultural co-operation, Sir Horace Plunkett, to the 
recent appointment by the Secretary of State for the Colonies of a Co-operative 
Advisor. The brilliant and outstanding successes are easier to appreciate than 
the less spectacular but by no means unimportant co-operative organizations 
which have struggled into existence against a background of ignorance, sus- 
picion, and lack of faith in times of adversity. As the author is at pains to point 
out, co-operation is only one of the methods which have been worked out to 
combat unrestricted private enterprise and exploitation, and no claim is made 
that it is paramount. The survey is, however, evidence of its applicability to 
many of the more backward territories for which we are still responsible, pro- 
vided that the necessary guidance, interest, and assistance is forthcoming from 
those in authority. In this connexion the lead which has been given by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is deeply to be welcomed. 

The survey is an excellent record of no mean achievement; it may however 
perhaps be regretted that the general conclusions drawn from such an interesting 
story were not expanded into a more critical study. 


DUNSTAN SKILBECK 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE ON THE CON- 
SERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 17 August-6 September 1949. 
Vol. 1, Plenary Meetings. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 
Ixi+431 pp. Tables. 11}”x9". 32s. 6d. $4.50. Sw. frs. 18. 

THis conference was concerned with the conservation of minerals, fuel and 

energy, land, wiid life, and forests. Discussions lasted for three weeks, and visits 

were paid to industrial plants, forests, farms, and research stations. The review 
of critical shortages contains the rather surprising statement that there is no 
serious and irremediable shortage of any: essential mineral. New methods of 
extraction and processing may postpone the advent of critical shortages, and 
the use of substitutes may afford some relief. This section of the report, which 
is illustrated by useful maps, will appear to some readers rather too optimistic. 
The incontrovertible statement that ‘the quantity of mineral products con- 
sumed between 1900 and 1949 far exceeds that of the whole preceding period of 
man’s existence on earth’, and the fact that some of the essential metals are 
found only in isolated and relatively small deposits, suggest that the position is 
serious. As the standard of living rises in the less developed countries, the 
demand for metals inevitably increases, and although there may yet be found 
ore deposits not previously recorded, the probability of such discoveries becomes 
progressively less probable. Details of the TVA scheme are given, and the 
problem of the less developed countries is discussed. Only a few entirely new 
techniques, such as the use of yeasts and algae as producers of protein, are dis- 
cussed, but although the development of such techniques for the production of 
foodstuffs presents certain difficulties, it appears simple in comparison with 
the problems presented by the exhaustion of mineral reserves, which cannot be 


replaced. C. H. Descu 


A STATEMENT ON THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE TIN INDUSTRY. The 
Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1950. 58 pp. Tables. Charts. 
11h” x 84". Glds. 4. 7s. 6d. $1. 

TIN ores are remarkable in being confined to a very few unconnected regions of 

the earth’s surface. The metal is essential to modern industry, both as a con- 

stituent of bronzes, which have so many engineering applications, and for coating 
steel. ‘Tins’, so familiar in household use, are actually of steel coated with tin to 
preserve against rusting and to produce a bright and attractive surface. The 
demand for tin increases, whilst the natural sources are being rapidly exhausted, 
and geologists have failed to find new deposits. The importance of tin for arma- 
ments is very great, and some form of control of tin-mining and of industrial 
uses of the metal has become essential. The International Tin Study Group, 
representing the producers and the principal tin-consuming countries, was 
established in 1948, and the present report, containing a considered statement of 
the world position, is of great value, comprising as it does a historical survey and 

a short technical account of mining methods, followed by a most detailed review 

of mineral sources, output, prices and stocks, together with recent proposals for 

international control. 

The annual production has increased in recent years, but the United States 
policy of stockpiling controls the market, and domestic uses are inevitably 
restricted. 

The lowest cost of production is found in South East Asia, and here it is 
Japanese policy that controls the production of tin and its availability to other 
countries. Under war conditions the Belgian Congo and Bolivia, lacking the 
advantages of the Asian deposits, have had to contribute an increasing propor- 
tion of the world’s supply. 

The present publication is a comprehensive and most valuable survey of the 
sources of tin and of the economic position of the industry throughout the world. 
The international agreements, including the formation and consequences of a 
buffer stock, are given, together with statistics of production and prices. That 
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the price per ton has risen from {£155 in 1910 to £573 in 1949 indicates more 
clearly than anything the serious position. ae aoe 


WoRLD IRON ORE RESOURCES AND THEIR UTILIZATION. With special reference 
to the use of iron ores in under-developed areas. By United Nations, De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1950. viii+-74 pp. Tables. 11”x8}". 6s. 80 cents. Sw. frs. 3. 

Tuis survey, which includes a valuable series of tables, a bibliography, and 

maps, leads to the conclusion that in several under-developed areas the 

resources needed for an iron and steel industry are available, and the chief factor 

limiting development is the absence of a local market. The overwhelming im- 

portance of India as a consumer of steel is strikingly brought out. Certain 

countries, notably Venezuela, Brazil, and Algeria, have large deposits of iron ore 
but lack coking coal, and an exchange of ore for imported coal is desirable. 

China has much coking coal, which could be exchanged for iron ore with her 

neighbours in South East Asia. Northern Africa, on the other hand, has exten- 

sive deposits of iron ore but lacks suitable coal. A useful chapter reviews methods 
of producing iron from its ores without the use of the blast furnace. Where 
electric power is available at a sufficiently low cost, electric smelting has proved 
successful, especially with such rich ores as those of Sweden, and with such 
plants a non-coking coal, useless in the blast furnace, may be used. Some of the 
processes described, such as those using brick-making plant, are again only 
applicable to rich concentrates. All call for a greater supply of labour than the 
conventional blast-furnace process. Small direct processes may prove useful in 
under-developed countries although inapplicable to conditions in England or the 

United States. Several South American countries have entered the field of iron 

and steel production, and in these the use of natural gas and oil in place of coke 

is an important factor. CH 
. H. DEscu 


ERDOL: Machte und Probleme. By Alfred M. Stahmer. Kevelaer, Butzon & 
Bercker, 1950. 170 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. 
gt” x6}". DM 6.50. 
Tuts work brings together the essential facts concerning petroleum, from 
its natural occurrence and the technical processes used in its extrac- 
tion and refining to the political implications of the possession of deposits. 
Estimates of reserves vary from twenty-three to two hundred years, and new 
discoveries are still possible in spite of the intensive surveys carried out for the 
oil companies. Unlike coal, petroleum and natural gas may be distributed over 
great distances—even thousands of miles—by pipeline. The first American 
pipeline, from Pennsylvania to the East Coast, was laid in 1879, and the present 
lines in the United States would reach seventeen times round the equator. Very 
long pipelines now serve the industry in Iran and Russia. Although on a far 
smaller scale, Pluto, constructed in England, during the war, was of great mili- 
tary significance. Pipelines are, however, very vulnerable in war. The longest of 
these lines consists of 250,000 tons of steel pipe. One of the maps shows the dis- 
tribution by means of tankers. The United States is responsible for two-thirds 
of the world production and most of the research. Russian statistics are doubt- 
ful. Such large areas as Africa and Australia are completely barren. In some 
areas, deeper drilling may reveal deposits hitherto unknown, and surveying of 
neglected areas may reveal new sources. 


C. H. DEscu 


WorLD Economic REPORT 1949-50. By United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. xii+247 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 11” 8}". 17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. Io. 

THIS report analyses the more important economic developments both 

domestic and international during 1949, the first half of 1950, and also some 
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trends during the second half of 1950. In the introduction a short compre- 
hensive commentary, together with two interesting talks, shows how the decline 
in the United States economy came to an end with a consequent lessening of 
balance of payments difficulties of other countries, and how in mid-1950 the 
position changed again with the development of armament programmes result- 
ing in shortages, a steep rise in prices, and problems of inflation. The main text 
is divided into three parts relating to Major Economic Changes, International 
Trade and Payments, and Dollar Deficits and Currency Devaluations, illustrated 
by charts and 121 tables, and in addition a statistical appendix contains four- 
teen tables. In Part 1 special chapters are devoted to ‘economically developed 
private enterprise economies’ (the United States and Continental Western 
Europe, the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia); ‘the centrally planned 
economics of Eastern Europe’; selected countries in Latin America and the Far 
East; Germany (Western and Eastern) and China. There is also a chrono- 
logy of major economic events from January 1949-December 1950, and an 
index by country and subject. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


SUPPLEMENT (1951) TO CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS 1950. 
By United Nations. London, H.M.S.0O. for United Nations, 1951. 
xiv-+310 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x6". 17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. Io. 


TuHIs catalogue outlines in convenient form the astonishing range of economic 
and social study and enquiry carried out by the various divisions of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. The list of enquiries is followed by an 
analytical subject index showing in cross-section all the work in progress on, 


e.g., economic questions by any division or agency. A full index completes the 
work. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1949-50. By United Nations, Department of Social 
Affairs, Population Division and Department of Economic Affairs, Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1950. 558 pp. Maps. Tables. 113”x9g”". 45s. $6. Sw. frs. 24. 

THE second issue of the Demographic Yearbook, fifty-eight pages of text in 

English and French and over 400 pages of tables and an extensive bibliography, 

has been prepared by the appropriate departments of the United Nations. 

In addition to certain basic tables which will occur in each yearbook, special 
subjects have been selected to be dealt with more fully in the individual 
volumes. The subject of emphasis in the 1949-1950 volume is marriage and 
fertility. 

The basic tables in this volume have been revised and include data for 1948 
and in many cases for 1949. A number of subjects covered in the first have not 
been presented in the second volume. The most important omissions appear to 
be ‘death by age and sex’ and ‘infant deaths by age and sex’. It is, however, 
planned to feature mortality statistics in the third volume of the series. 

The chief new tables presented are: women by number of children born 
(26 areas) and by number of children living (20 areas) ; ratio of children under 5 
to women 15-49 (103 areas); births by age of father, by age of mother and by 
birth order (for a few countries only) ; and lastly marriages by previous conjugal 
condition (33 areas). 

The weakness of this, of past, and probably future volumes, is that it relies 
entirely on questionnaires which are filled up by the ‘governments or administra- 
tions’ of the political units or countries concerned. The report states that ‘the 
data obtained by questionnaire are supplemented, where feasible, from national 
official publications’ (p. 8). I am inclined to believe that in most cases’ the 
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questionnaires have been filled in by the same persons who compiled the 
‘official publication’ and that they have in fact been taken from such sources 
and therefore repeat many of the errors contained in official reports. 

A great improvement over Volume 1 is the classification of post-war popula- 
tion estimates in accordance with the methods used in their preparation. The 
tables thus indicate whether for instance estimates at their best are based on 
census records and records of births, deaths, and migration, or at their worst 
have to rely on ‘non-censal methods, such as rough “‘counts’’ and partial registra- 
tion’ (p. 17). Though, as the authors state, many estimates occur ‘for which the 
method of computation could not be determined’ (p. 8). 

An irritating feature of Volume I has been done away with by a change in the 
form of presentation. When a series of statistics is only available for a minor 
segment of the population, this figure no longer appears in the table but in a 
footnote. Previously only a very thorough study of the footnotes revealed 
whether the figures given in the table related to a segment or to the whole 
population. This was of course very noticeable in African and Middle East 
statistics. 

The present volume also contains a very sober report on World Population 
Trends, 1920-49, which has already been published (covering the period 1920-47) 
as a separate study and was reviewed in the April 1951 issue of this Journal 
(p. 224). In giving this tentative summary of current vital rates and age charac- 
teristic of the world by regions ‘this report represents the first excursion of the 
Demographic Yearbook into the realm of synthesis and analysis of international 
statistics’ (p. 7). 

BRIGITTE LONG 


DATA ON URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN RECENT CENSUSES. By United 
Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Population Division and Department 
of Economic Affairs, London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 27 pp. 
Tables. (Population Studies, no. 8.) 11” 8}". Is. gd. 25 cents. Sw. frs. I. 


Tus report, prepared by the Food and Agricultural Organization in collabora- 
tion with the Population Division and the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, discusses methods used in defining and tabulating urban and rural 
populations at censuses taken in the last twenty years in fifty-three countries. 
A survey of the proposals that have so far been made by international organ- 
izations to standardize urban and rural classifications on an international scale 
bears out the author’s contention of the ‘truly formidable difficulties in the way 
of developing standard methods of urban and rural classifications’ (p. 3). 

A very useful table in the appendix lists the types and size of administrative 
divisions as used in recent censuses. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


A SURVEY OF VOLUNTARY EFFORT IN WOMEN’S EMPIRE MIGRATION. By 
G. F. Plant. London, Campfield Press for the Society for the Oversea 
Settlement of British Women, 1951. v-+151 pp. Tables. Index. 7}”x5". 
8s. 6d. 


TuIs survey of the work of the Society for the Oversea Settlement of British 
Women since its formation in 1919 and of its representatives overseas in 
connexion with the selection, sailing, placement, and after-care of 
women emigrating to the Dominions, is prefaced by a record of the migration 
of women in the previous hundred years. The story is told with a wealth of 
detail that makes it of permanent value for reference. The author, who was 
Secretary to the Oversea Settlement Committee from 1918 to 1937, and writes 
with first-hand knowledge of his subject, pays tribute to the devoted work of 
the organization. 
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DISPLACED PERSONS 


Das DP-PROBLEM: eine Studie iiber die auslindischen Fliichtlinge in Deutsch- 
land. By the Institut fiir Besatzungsfragen. Foreword by Gustav von 
Schmoller. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1950. 201 pp. Tables. 
82” x 52”. No price. 

Tuis small book is the first German attempt to assess the problem of those 

millions of persons who, through the action of the Axis Powers, were deported or 

otherwise uprooted during the second world war. The material collected by the 

Institute for Occupation Affairs is here presented by Assessor Eberhard Jahn, 

with a short foreword by Dr Gustav von Schmoller. 

It rightly begins with a short review of the refugee problem from 1912 on- 
wards, includes some interesting vital statistics of D.P.s, and ends usefully with 
an 88-page appendix which gives the text of the various conventions and inter- 
governmental agreements on refugees between 1928 and 1949. 

In the short chapter (pp. 102-5) of suggestions for the future, Herr Jahn 
pleads that the whole problem should be regarded as an international task to 
assist those persons, who, through no fault of their own, are uprooted and 
distressed. 


B. L. B. 
SCIENCE 


Economic ASPECTS OF ATOMIC PowER: an Exploratory Study under the Direc- 
tion of Sam H. Schurr and Jacob Marschak. Princeton, University Press 
for the Cowles Commission for Research in Economics; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. xxvi+289 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
ro}” x 63”. $6. 4os. 

A GREAT deal of public interest is still displayed in the possible peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. Many applications of the future will undoubtedly be of 
an unexpected character, not foreseeable at present, but the possibility of power 
generation from atomic fuels is quite definite. It is very difficult indeed to assess 
at this stage how important atomic power will be, even if all the technical in- 
formation about atomic developments is available. Nevertheless the authors of 
this remarkable book have carried out a monumental study which contains all 
kinds of interesting information in addition to that concerned directly with 
applications of atomic energy. 

At all times the authors are at pains to point out the imponderable factors 
which might modify their arguments and they have clearly taken great trouble 
to collect all the relevant information available from published work, statements 
oracular or otherwise from scientists, engineers, and political leaders, etc. 

The book is in three parts. The first is concerned directly with the feasibility 
of atomic power and of its possibilities as a competitor, in generation of elec- 
tricity, with conventional sources. It consists of two chapters, the first devoted 
to a study of the problems and possibilities of atomic sources, while the second 
gives a remarkably thorough analysis of the cost of electricity production at 
present throughout the world. The general conclusion is that there can be little 
doubt that atomic power can be generated at a cost comparable with that from 
conventional sources, but it is always well to remember that no reliable estimate 
of the extent to which ordinary uranium can be used as an atomic fuel has yet 
been made public. This leaves a very important unknown factor. 

Tue second part deals with the possibilities of atomic power supply for in- 
creasing output and lowering costs in several industries which absorb much 
energy. Chapter II provides a summary analysis of this aspect while successive 
chapters deal in separate detail with its possible influence on the production of 
aluminium, chlorine and caustic soda, phosphate fertilizers, cement, brick, plate 
glass, and iron and steel. Two further chapters discuss the possibilities as regards 
rail transport and residential heating. 
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The third and final part impinges on a field in which political factors play a 
vital role—namely, the effects of atomic power on national or regional economics 
(ch. x11) and on the industrialization of backward areas (ch. XIV). 

The book is remarkably well documented. It includes thirty-two tables and 
four maps which display an extrac-dinarily wide variety of information. It is a 
sober and careful analysis of the subject but one feels that in all probability the 
actual rate of progress will be determined largely by unpredictable factors. The 
complexity of the issues involved will become clear, however, to a reader of this 
book. Too often it is supposed that once an atomic pile is found to work no 
difficulties except those due to stupidity and inefficiency remain. The further 
development for large-scale application is a huge task though one which will 
certainly be carried through if the will to do so is there. It is strongly recom- 
mended that, to realize this alone, anyone interested in the subject should at 
least browse among the many fascinating pages of Schurr and Marschak’s study. 

H. S. W. Massey 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES: Summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1950. Vol. 111. Special Study 
on Education. By United Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1951. iii+344 pp. Tables. 9”x6". 17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. Io. 


Tuis is the last of three volumes! of summaries and analyses of the information 
supplied in respect of 1950 by certain Colonial Powers under Chapter x1 of the 
U.N. Charter. The Special Committee on such information was instructed to 
give particular attention at its 1950 meeting to education and, especially, 
training in the economic and social fields. This volume contains, besides the 
report approved by the Committee, papers prepared for them by the Secretariat 
on the eradication of illiteracy, the use of vernaculars, equal treatment in edu- 
cational matters, the participation of the inhabitants in educational policy and 
administration, higher education and teacher-training, together with the com- 
ments of the Committee. There are also four papers on the training of indigenous 
medical, agricultural, labour-relations, and social welfare personnel which are 
not dealt with in the report. The Assembly approved the report as ‘a brief but 
considered indication of the importance of educational advancement and the 
problems still to be faced’ in these territories (p. 7). This isa fair assessment, both 
of its usefulness and, by implication, its limitations. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DocUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Third Series, Vol. Iv, 1939. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward, Rohan Butler and Margaret Lambert. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1951. Ixxiv-+-647 pp. 92” x64”. 35s. 


Tus latest series of the British documents is perhaps the most consistently 
interesting that has yet appeared. Apart from one chapter, on Italian claims 
against France, it is concerned almost entirely with Central and Eastern Europe. 
The opening documents find the Foreign Office painfully speculating on what 
are Hitler’s intentions with regard to Poland (and Lithuania), or whether he 
may not be meditating a sudden dash westward. The four-Power guarantee 
to Czecho-Slovakia is hanging fire, but no one worries very much. 

The Czecho-Slovak question blows up with startling suddenness about 
6 March. Newton in Prague, Pares in Bratislava, report signs of mounting 
trouble between Czechs and Slovaks. Then the Slovak crisis, then the Czech; 


1 The first two were reviewed in the January 1951 issue of this Journal on p. 65. 
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Hitler marches into Bohemia, Hungary into Ruthenia, and Henderson is 
shocked. Beck, having refused Hitler’s terms, turns to the West, which plunges 
once more into helpless consideration of the eternally unsquareable Polish— 
Russian circle. Some almost comic relief is provided by the ingenious (and 
ultimately successful) efforts of the Roumanians to get any benefits which may 
emerge from the situation without undertaking any of the risks. The volume 
ends, a little awkwardly (but space must have been running short), with the 
British announcement in favour of Poland given, but the Roumanian point 
still unsettled. : 

Of the editorial work, the reviewer can only comment that the editors 
have included very little which was not interesting or important. On their own 
admission they have several times left out matter relating to reported 
troop movements, which might have been worth including. It is again to be 
regretted (but that is not the editors’ fault) that so few of His Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives ever gave coherent accounts of what was happening in their countries, 
and that while some should have been so very verbose, others should 
have been so taciturn. Did nothing at all worth reprinting come from Yugo- 
slavia during the March crisis, beyond these two or three jejune dispatches? 
As for Knox, in Budapest, the newspapers are more informative than he. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE SECOND WorLD War. Vol. Iv: The Hinge of Fate. By Winston S. 
Churchill. London, Cassell, 1951. xviii+917 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 
84" x 53”. 25s. 

THE fourth volume of Mr Churchill’s history is a weighty one in every sense of 

the word. Commencing with the British retreat from Libya in January 1942 

before Rommel’s bold offensive, the story continues with the still more disas- 

trous fall of Singapore, and the consequent loss of the Dutch East Indies and 
of Burma. At the same time we and our new American allies were faced 
with appalling casualties from the U-boat packs in the Atlantic and Caribbean. 

Finally, in June, came the surrender of Tobruk with its 33,000 defenders. The 

only relief in this run of disasters was afforded in May and June by the American 

naval victories in the Pacific, which curbed the apparently invincible progress of 

Japan, but these again were offset by the disaster to the Anglo-American Arctic 

convoy on 4 July. 

However, the Allied Command fought on; Malta held out in the face of 
crushing air attack, and the close mutual confidence established between Mr 
Churchill and Mr Roosevelt enabled us to weather the worst storms and to plan 
future offensive operations. Montgomery’s victory at E] Alamein in October was 
the actual moment at which ‘the hinge of fate’ began to turn, after which the 
crescendo of Anglo-American military potential, coupled with the Russian 
resistance and retour offensif at Stalingrad, gradually turned the tables on the 
Axis Powers. 

This volume would have been less unwieldy had it terminated with the 
assassination of Darlan at the close of the year. The Casablanca Conference and 
the Tunis victory could then have been more logically handled in the next 
volume in conjunction with the remaining events of 1943—the landing in Sicily 
and the Italian campaign—to which they were the prelude. This volume could 
also have been shortened by the omission of chapters Iv, v, and xxxI1, which are 
concerned with domestic politics and Cabinet changes; they smack too much of 
self-justification. Apart from these digressions, the reader’s attention is held 
enthralled by the masterly manner in which those stupendous events are un- 
folded. Of particular interest are the accounts of Mr Churchill’s meeting with 
Stalin in Moscow and of the Anglo-American discussions leading up to the 
subsequent invasion of North West Africa. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 
G 
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HISTOIRE DE LA GUERRE 1939-45. Tomes I-v. By Jean Galtier-Boissiére in 
collaboration with Charles Alexandre. Paris, Crapouillot, 1948-9. 401 pp. 
Illus. 124” x 9?”. 1500 frs. 

THESE five volumes, published in magazine form, are probably the fullest his- 

tory of France during the war that has appeared. Despite their somewhat sensa- 

tional presentation they deserve to be taken seriously. They are based on the 
documentation that was available up to the time of publication and are amply 
provided with citations and references. The treatment is perhaps not very well 
balanced, and institutional and economic history receive little attention. 

Political bias is far from absent, but the authors do not seem to be writing in 

the interests of either de Gaulle or Vichy, which in itself is rather a refreshing 

change. Censure is distributed lavishly, but not on party lines. Darlan perhaps 
comes off worst, being condemned in the most unqualified terms as an oppor- 
tunist of the lowest type. Laval is not excused, but his role in the events 
recorded is curiously played down. Whether this is accidental or deliberate it is 
difficult to determine. The collaborationists are treated with contempt, but the 
authors also take a malicious pleasure in emphasizing the aspects of Communist 
policy between 1939 and 1945 which the Communist Party would most like to 
have forgotten. The books are plentifully illustrated, and it is evident that no 
effort has been made to choose those photographs which are most flattering to 
their subjects. It will be seen that this is no orthodox text-book history: it is 
well worth reading. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


THE WorLD AT War: a History Dealing with every phase of World War II 
on land, at sea, and in the air, including the events which led up to the out- 
break of hostilities. 4 vols. Ed. by Geoffrey Dennis. London, Caxton 
Publishing Company, 1951. xxvi-+2141 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}”x7”. 
£4 los. 3d. 

TuIs is an account of the second world war on land, at sea, and in the air, 

written largely at the time of the events and told for the benefit of the reader 

seeking general rather than specialized information. The four volumes are well 
produced and illustrated, though the maps are necessarily on a scale too small to 
give more than the barest impression of the military and political developments 
they reflect. This defect is brought out in the otherwise excellent account of the 
war in the western desert and North Africa, which lucidly expatiates on tactical 
features of the campaigns of 1941-3, some of which could be better followed on 

a map. 

The only portion of the work written with access to fuller sources published 
after 1945 is the first half of Volume 1, How World War Il Came, by Jules 
Menkin. Here, taken all in all, the author has achieved a little masterpiece of 
clarity and compression. He seems to have used all the major printed material 
available up to the middle of 1950; the reviewer has seen no better summary for 
the general reader of the history of the years 1933-9. Naturally there are 
omissions and instances where disagreement could be expressed. Mr Menken is 
very gentle to Colonel Beck, about whose vanity and unscrupulous ambition 
British observers were agreed; his sympathy for the Poles leads him to minimize 
(though not to ignore) the weaknesses in their conduct of foreign policy. Not all 
students of the period would share the judgement of Mussolini reflected here; 
though Mr Menken had read Miss Wiskemann’s book on the Rome—Berlin Axis 
in proof he still writes of the Duce’s “exceptional intelligence, drive, diplomatic 
skill . . .’ (p. 93). 

iis eikrantiens may reveal that Mr Menken has been too harsh towards 
Lord Halifax, whose evaluation of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
18 June 1935 was both sensible and subtle, and whose consistency (rightly 
stressed by Mr Menken) in the policies he outlined at Chatham House on 
29 June 1939 is evidence of his comprehension of the most vital interests of 
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Britain. In connexion with the Anglo-German Naval treaty Mr Menken is mis- 
taken in his statement about the ratio of submarine tonnage between the two 
Powers (pp. 86-7). 

It should, nevertheless, be repeated that there has so far been no short history 
of the pre-war years to which the interested but uninformed student may be so 
confidently recommended. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


THE Russo-GERMAN ALLIANCE August 1939-June 1941. By A. Rossi. London, 

Chapman & Hall, 1950. xiii+218 pp. Index. 82” 52”. 12s. 6d. 
THIS competent and most illuminating study of the ramifications of the Soviet- 
German alliance of 1939 brings together the relevant facts and clues contained in 
a large mass of diplomatic and other documentation. It is an exciting, tersely 
written book, and effectively shows how little the Kremlin was moved by 
ideological considerations when presented by Hitler with a chance of partici- 
pating in a new world share-out at the expense of weak and, or, hostile nations 
(e.g. Poland, the Baltic States, Roumania, Persia, Turkey). And in cynical 
expediency Soviet Russia was equal if not superior to the Nazi leaders in their 
machinations. Indeed some of the victims, like Roumania, seem to have pre- 
ferred Hitler as a choice of evils. In more than one field, these revelations form 
a dramatic backcloth to Soviet aims and diplomacy today. The significance of 
the present Soviet-inspired peace movement, for example, is easier to evaluate 
when lined up against the Kremlin’s mobilization of the Comintern for peace 
with Hitler in 1940 (pp. 98-109), and blackballing of resistance to Hitler’s peace 
moves from 1939-41 (on the basis, of course, of his domination of Western 
Europe) as ‘black reaction’. Mr Rossi’s chapter dealing with the Soviet annexa- 
tion of the ‘Western Ukraine’ (i.e. Eastern Polish provinces) in 1939 throws a 
beam of new light on this unsavoury episode. The Soviet military intervention 
which was—and is still—represented by Soviet propaganda as being solely 
aimed at protecting the Ukrainians from the German advance and ‘reuniting 
them to their blood brothers of the Ukraine’ was concocted in full agreement with 
the Germans, in accordance with the territorial provisions of the Soviet—Nazi 
pact of 23 August 1939. 

A French edition of this book appeared originally in 1948; the English edi- 
tion is substantially the same but contains some textual revisions and enlarge- 
ments corresponding to documentation subsequently published. It contains an 
index but unfortunately no bibliography. 

C. G. 


Les COMMUNISTES FRANCAIS PENDANT LA DROLE DE GUERRE. By A. Rossi. 
Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1951. 365 pp. Index. 11}”8}". No price. 

M. Rossi has specialized in writing the history of the French Communists for 
them. They are hardly likely to be grateful to him. He begins in 1939, when the 
Communist Party was denouncing the policy of appeasement and /’Humanité 
was asking, ‘La Pologne sera-t-elle trahie?’ (p. 9). The Party was thrown into 
disarray by the Nazi-Soviet Pact, but the suppression of the Communist press 
by the French Government at this point rendered it the greatest service by 
providing it with the interval necessary for the reorientation of its propaganda 
line. After a short period of attentisme the French Communists threw themselves 
into the Nazi-Soviet peace campaign, and engaged in an underground struggle 
against the ‘imperialist war’, The government of Daladier, it was proclaimed, 
‘trahit la France en faisant la guerre au profit de la City de Londres avec la peau 
des soldats francais’ (p. 196). Their efforts were directed particularly towards 
anti-war propaganda in the factories and the army and the sabotage of war 
material, though the actual effect of these efforts is difficult to estimate. In all 
their propaganda at this time there seems to have been a strict rule never to 
refer to Hitler or the Nazi Party. 

At the time of the Armistice the French Communist Party seems to have 
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suffered from the illusion that it could transform military disaster into a popular 
rising: it should be said that others, such as Weygand, were obsessed with the 
same possibility. Disappointed in this hope, it attempted at least to secure some 
measure of toleration from the occupying Power by rather insincere efforts at 
collaboration, which at least were successful in so far as up to the time of the 
German invasion of the USSR, police measures against the Communists in 
France were mainly the work of Vichy and not of the Germans. 

The history which I have briefly outlined is given by M. Rossi in ful) detail 
and with thorough and valuable documentation, including fifty-one facsimile 
reproductions from Communist literature. His book is of importance both for 
the historian and the student of contemporary politics, all the more because it is 
a story which there have been persistent attempts to re-write by the process of 
suppressing half of the facts and inventing another half. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


REGIERUNG DONITz: die letzten Tage des Dritten Reiches. By Walter Liidde- 
Neurath. Gottingen, ‘Musterschmidt’, Wissenschaftlicher Verlag for Institut 
fiir V6lkerrecht an der Universitat G6ttingen, 1951. 168 pp. (G6ttinger 
Beitrage fiir Gegenwartsfragen V6lkerrecht-Geschichte-International- 
politik, Heft 2.) 8}”« 52”. DM 4.80. 

ADMIRAL DONITz’s personal aide-de-camp from October 1944 recounts here his 

experiences up to the arrest of the Admiral and his acting government together 

with the German High Command on 23 May 1945. He also gives his somewhat 
uncompromising views. These detract from the work as a source of information 
on the last days of the Third Reich, though the long appendix, containing some 
twei.ty-seven documents, provides a useful and compact reference for those who 
may have interest in the attempts of the little band of ex-Nazi politicians, 
soldiers, and officials at Flensburg to provide continuity of government in 
German hands after the total defeat of Germany. Herr Liidde-Neurath seems to 
think that unconditional surrender was negotiated on behalf of the German 
armed forces alone and not of the German people or civil administration. He 
gives the impression that only Hitler was guilty of excesses; the stories of atroci- 
ties in concentration camps bear marks, he thinks, of exaggeration; the allies, 
especially troops of the British 11th Armoured Division, were most inconsiderate 
of the comfort and dignity of the high officers and politicians arrested in Flens- 
burg. His story confirms a great deal and reveals a certain amount about 

Dénitz’s aims before and after the capitulation. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


ERINNERUNGEN EINES SOLDATEN. By Heinz Guderian. Heidelberg, Vowinckel, 
1951. 464 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9” x64". DM 18. 
Tuis is one of the best and most informative books on the last war. The period 
covered is actually from 1922 to 1945, and the record of the pre-war years, 
though condensed by comparison with what follows, is at least as important. In 
that period General Guderian did more than any other man to build up the 
German armoured forces from nothing and in particular to frame a doctrine for 
their employment which brought them all the greatest successes of the war. He 
was above all the advocate of the independence of armoured forces and an 
opponent of the principle of tying them to the infantry. In general he got his way 
against strong opposition. In the war he commanded a Panzer Corps in Poland 
and in France, a Panzer Group and later a Panzer Army in Russia. He was 
relieved of his command at the end of 1941 after a fierce struggle with Hitler and 
with his immediate superior, von Kluge, when his advocacy of a limited with- 
drawal for the remainder of the winter was disregarded. He returned early in 
1943 to become Inspector General of Armoured Forces, with special powers, to 
carry out a root-and-branch reorganization, from design and construction to 
schools. In July 1944 he became also Chief of the Staff of the Army, which in- 
volved a special responsibility for the Eastern Front, the Wehrmacht dealing 
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with the others. In March 1945 he was relieved by Hitler of these appointments. 
The building of the new German army, the operations, the internal conflicts 
terminating in the plots against Hitler, the problems of organization and 
material, are all handled with great effect. Certain sections of the book may 
appear forbiddingly technical to the layman, but all will appreciate the dramatic 
aspect of the author's relations with Hitler. His judgement of the Fiihrer may 
be touched by the desire, evident in many German soldiers, to place upon his 
shoulders the maximum responsibility for the German defeat, but it is vivid, 
fascinating, and certainly true in principle. 
Cyrit Fats 


WiTH ROMMEL IN THE DESERT. By Heinz Werner Schmidt. London, Harrap, 
I95I. 240 pp. Illus. Maps. 8”x53". 12s. 6d. 
THIS book gives an interesting picture of Rommel by his personal assistant 
and the author’s own, often exciting, experiences in the North African 
campaign. Due, possibly, to his being born not in Germany but in South Africa 
the author has a lighter and less aggressive style and is more impartial than some 
German military writers. His English is good. He describes the exaggerated 
‘build up’ of Rommel’s reputation as a supreme strategist, and even superman, 
but makes clear his great tactical gifts; his greatest feat was not his early victory 
but his masterly management of the final retreat from El Alamein to the Mareth 
Line in face of a stronger opponent and when suffering from illness. Rommel was 
a more human, and humane, character than many of his colleagues and he does 
not seem to have been embittered either by failure or his later treatment by his 
superiors. There are some interesting photographs and useful maps, but no 
index. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


GESPRACHE Mit HALDER. By Peter Bor. Wiesbaden, Limes Verlag, 1950. 
267 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8}” x 5}”. DM 12.50. 

AN authoritative history of the German General Staff is overdue, and General 

Halder might be among the obvious choices to write it. The notes, however, of 

his conversations with Peter Bor, though interesting, have something of the 

apologia about them. The book has been written too near the events it describes. 

Halder emerges as the von Weizsicker of the General Staff. ‘So long as there 
was the slightest hope of correcting the ever-growing confusions in Hitler’s con- 
duct of the war and of averting at least its worst consequences from the courag- 
eous troops, I struggled with all the means at the disposal of my Office’ (p. 227). 
The Chief of the General Staff made the same plea as the State Secretary. Both 
believed themselves to be honest and patriotic men. Both were equally in- 
effective. Significant of the basic inconsistency of Halder’s outlook was that on 
14 September 1938 he gave orders to set in motion a military coup d’état against 
Hitler to prevent war over the Sudeten question (p. 122), when only five days 
before he had been recommending operations for the speedy overthrow of 
Czechoslovakia, which even Hitler considered too hazardous. 

The book contains much of incidental interest, such as the fact that only 
three battalions were used in the occupation of the Rhineland (p. 111). Military 
Attachés in Berlin were told nineteen, plus artillery and air force units. Stripped 
of its special pleading in favour of the OKH it is not without value to the student 
of contemporary history. 

W. H. C. FREND 


BEFEHL IM WIDERSTREIT: Schicksalsstunden der deutschen Armee 1923-45. 
By Adolf Heusinger. Tiibingen and Stuttgart, Rainer Wunderlich, 1950. 
396 pp. Map. Tables. 9”x6". DM 12.50. 

‘COMMAND IN CONFLICT’ is an apt title for this important sidelight on Germany’s 

military leadership after it fell into Hitler’s hands. No-one is better qualified 

than Lieut General Heusinger to record the conflict which inevitably arose be- 
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tween the professional experts of the General Staff and the upstart corporal 
become dictator. From 1937 up to the attempt on Hitler’s life on 20 July 1944, 
when he was actually sitting next to the Fiihrer, Heusinger served continuously 
in the operations branch at Army Headquarters, and latterly as its head. An 
additional point of current interest is the important role which the author may 
now be called upon to play in the regeneration of Germany’s armed forces. 

The book consists of a series of imaginary conversations between senior and 
junior officers, and also between other ranks, at various critical junctures from 
the Munich Putsch of 1923 up to Germany’s final collapse in April 1945. The 
record is, therefore, an ex post facto one and not a contemporary document, but 
it purports to represent the true, and frequently conflicting feelings of com- 
manders, staff, and rank and file throughout the period of Hitler’s rise and fall. 
This device naturally provides an easy way of exculpating the General Staff for 
Germany’s military failure and of placing the entire blame on Hitler’s shoulders, 
thus confirming the testimony of General Halder. This theme permeates the 
whole text and is undoubtedly convincing. We learn that Hitler personally 
intervened in the Battle of France in mid-May 1940 by halting the armoured 
formations on the line Le Cateau—Laon, and again on the 24th held them back 
from exploiting success at Dunkirk. But it was throughout the Russian cam- 
paign that Hitler’s constant interference with the conduct of operations brought 
about Germany’s defeat. This the author convincingly substantiates from his 
own knowledge. The book contains valuable tables showing the changes in 
higher commanders and staff organization throughout the Hitler period. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


THE KatyN Woop Murpbers. By Joseph Mackiewicz. Foreword by Arthur 
Bliss Lane. London, Hollis & Carter, 1951. vi-+-252 pp. Illus. 83”x53”. 
15s. 

THE author of this book is a Pole, a former journalist, sent to Katyn in 1943 by 

the Polish underground organization to find out what he could after the Ger- 

mans had announced the discovery of mass graves of Polish officers in Katyn 

Wood. He writes as an eye-witness of the disinterment and searching of the 

corpses by the Polish Red Cross, and in addition he reviews all the evidence now 

available about the Katyn massacre. Mr Mackiewicz claims that ‘the murdered 
men carried on their bodies all the evidence which was necessary’, for diaries, 
letters, newspapers and other material found under conditions which precluded 

‘planting’ showed that the victims met their end in April and May 1940—the 

time at which surviving Polish prisoners in Russia have testified that the missing 

officers were transported from their camps to unknown destinations, and the 
time from which their families in Poland ceased to receive correspondence from 
them. In the spring of 1940 Nazi-Soviet collaboration was still unmarred by any 

Soviet consideration for the liberal West, but when in 1943 the corpses were dug 

up, it was politically very inconvenient, not only for the Soviet Union, but also 

for her new non-totalitarian allies; thus it happened that the Poles not only lost 

a third of their pre-war officer corps by massacre, but, in expressing doubt of 

Russia’s innocence, incurred blame for disrupting Allied war-time unity. 

G. F. Hupson 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


BRITAIN AND Europe: Pitt to Churchill 1793-1940. Ed. by James Joll. London, 
Nicholas Kaye, 1950. xv+385 pp. Index. (The British Political Tra- 
dition. Ed. by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin. Book 3.) 8” 54". 16s. 

THE useful Oxford series of books on the British Political Tradition is designed, 

in the words of the General Editors, to illustrate ‘the different facets of 

Englishmen’s discussion of politics’ by presenting selections of original material. 

The idea of this third volume in the series is ‘to single out a recurrent problem in 
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English politics and trace its discussion from Pitt’s day to our own’. The 
problem is that of British policy towards Europe. Its discussion, in Mr Joll’s 
view, discloses ‘a tradition of beliefs’ about that policy, and his aim in selecting 
his extracts is to show ‘the similarity of these beliefs at different moments in the 
history of the period’. The aim has been broadly achieved, but not with the 
degree of success that might have been anticipated from Mr Joll’s interesting 
introduction. 

The difficulties encountered in making a short selection are obvious enough. 
Mr Joll himself readily grants that an alternative selection, equally or more 
effective, could be compiled. But it is not so much a matter of preferring this 
particular passage to that, or of discussing the omissions (though some of these 
are striking): it is rather that the extracts given do not illustrate as fully as the 
available space permitted the recurrent beliefs about foreign policy to which 
attention is drawn in the introduction. A wider range of shorter passages would 
have been more appropriate, notably in the post-1914 sections. It might also 
have corrected misleading impressions about British foreign policy to which 
Mr Joll’s own remarks occasionally give colour; and might have brought out the 
measure of agreement underlying the different viewpoints expressed on par- 
ticular occasions. 

The extracts (often with explanatory notes) are presented in ten parts, 
chronologically. Each part is preceded by a very brief introductory note. 
These notes relate sometimes only to the initial extract and sometimes to the 
whole period dealt with; but they are all inadequate and in some instances con- 
fusing. Particular objection may be taken to the contrast drawn in the note to 
Part 1x (Between the Wars, 1919-1939) between the respective attitudes of the 
Labour and Conservative Parties. That the Labour Party, even ‘for the most 
part’, favoured ‘an unlimited guarantee to support collective action against an 
aggressor who refused to submit to arbitration’, or ‘unlimited intervention by 
Britain in Continental affairs’, is, despite the ambiguities, a contention which 
Mr Joll would be unable to justify. Does Henderson’s speech of 24 March 1925, 
to which this remark is an introduction, really support it? Nor was that speech 
‘a last attempt’ to defend the Geneva Protocol. The Protocol project was re- 
vived at the League Assembly in 1927, and the accompanying controversy in 
Great Britain was considerable (see Debate of 24 November 1927, Hansard, 
Commons, cols 2089-2996). 

It is seldom, however, that Mr Joll attempts in his notes to indicate the par- 
ticular ‘traditional beliefs’ his extracts are intended to illustrate. A passing 
allusion to ‘the idea of ‘‘collective security”’ ’ is all the guidance given in the case 
of the very long extract from Viscount Cecil on the Peace Ballot, which was 
primarily concerned with disarmament, itself the cardinal element in the 
Cecilian idea of ‘collective security’. Perhaps Mr Joll wisely left his readers to 
judge for themselves the relevance of this extract. In some cases there is no 
obvious connexion between the extracts and the traditional beliefs brought out 
in the introduction. Which of these beliefs, for example, is illustrated by the 
eight-page passage from The Economic Consequences of the Peace in Part vit1? 
—or, to take a still more glaring instance, by the three passages from Mr 
Churchill’s 1940 speeches which constitute Part x? 

Turning to the omissions, a place should surely have been found for Burke in 
Part 1; and although, in the later extracts, Mr Joll relies upon ‘responsible 
leaders of opinion’, there is not a single passage from Baldwin, MacDonald, 
Viscount Simon, or Viscount Halifax. The case of MacDonald is especially 
remarkable. In the extracts of the Debate of 3 August 1914 he is passed over in 
favour of Ponsonby and Rowntree; he is excluded alike from the discussion of 
war aims and a negotiated peace and from the section on the Peace of 1919; 
and he is missing even from Part 1x, Between the Wars, which begins strangely 
enough with the 1925 Henderson extract about the Geneva Protocol! Mr Joll 
belongs to a generation which, it seems, entirely fails to grasp MacDonald’s 
importance. Incidentally, he might have drawn upon the first Labour Prime 
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Minister and Foreign Secretary to illustrate the ‘belief in the ‘‘continuity of 
British Foreign Policy’’’, a subject which involved MacDonald in much con- 
troversy. In the passages reproduced from the Debate of 26 March 1936, it is 
rather surprising that no place is found for Mr Dalton’s blunt declaration on 
behalf of the Labour Party that they would not support any sort of sanctions 
against Germany in regard to the Rhineland. But perhaps the most curious 
feature is the treatment of the disarmament campaign between the wars, un- 
mentioned in the introductory note to the section, and alluded to only indirectly 
in two of the extracts. 
A somewhat disappointing book on a fascinating theme. 
R. BAssETT 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SINCE 1815. Vol. 1: The United Kingdom, the 
Countries of the Commonwealth, and the Republic of Ireland. Vol. 1: 
The Colonial Territories and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By C. H. Currey. 
Sydney and London, Angus & Robertson, 1950-I. xvi+758 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” 53". £1 IIs. 


TuHouGH, being earlier in the field, other standard text-books do not take 
the story so far, they have little to fear from this new competitor. Neither 
in narrative skill nor in interpretation has it much to commend it. Yet to his 
credit Dr Currey has assembled a useful collation of material, conscientious if 
also didactic, but not unalleviated by a catholicity of interest and a lightness of 
touch that makes easy reading. Moreover he has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
integrate the history of Anglo-American and Anglo-European policy into his 
narrative of Commonwealth evolution, and to sketch, not only the political, but 
the economic and social, conditions of the mother-country along with those of 
her colonies and dominions. The intention of all this is excellent; but the 
arrangement—by division and re-division into subject and territory—destroys 
almost completely the ‘wholeness’ of his comprehensive canvas. Apart from a 
few passages like the first paragraph, the style is smooth and straightforward. 
The author’s exposition of particular problems is generally clear, though his 
judgements are unsubtle and sometimes ill-balanced through simplification. 
On certain colonial territories his information is very slender: in broader 
accounts his detail is often oddly chosen and of questionable relevance, or its 
relevance is not made clear. Protest should be entered against a most un- 
scholarly habit of using quotation marks without indicating sources. But he is 
not writing for the scholar. It is not clear for whom he is writing. 
A. F. McC. MADDEN 


JusTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE Law: a Study of the British Constitution. 
3rd ed. By William A. Robson. London, Stevens, 1951. xxxiii+674 pp. 
Indexes. 83” x 52”. 30s. 


Tue third edition of Professor Robson’s standard treatise follows only four years 
after the second. Yet such is the pace of legislation, and of the growth therewith 
of the Welfare State, that a good deal of new material has had to be included 
and taken into consideration. Each development of the social services, each 
move by the State towards a more planned use of the nation’s resources, and 
each move towards a closer regulation of economic activities has tended to 
amplify the scope of administrative law and increase the number of tribunals 
concerned with administering it. Indeed even Professor Robson, who is cer- 
tainly no enemy of the administrative tribunal, finds it necessary to utter a word 
of warning against those who believe that awkward decisions of policy could 
be got round by the appointment of further tribunals with vague terms of 
reference concerning such matters as a ‘fair wage’ or a ‘just price’; and his 
criticism of the actual working of the rent tribunals suggests that the danger is 
not a purely imaginary one. But apart from the mass of descriptive material, 
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the main core of the book remains what it was when it first appeared in 1928—a 
plea for the acceptance of administrative law as an integral part of our consti- 
tutional system and for the building up of a single co-ordinated array of tri- 
bunals for handling the issues involved. Particularly is it important that such 
tribunals should adopt the precautions that have been found helpful in ordinary 
courts for preventing arbitrary action and helping the emergence of the judicial 
mind: publicity, the publication of reasoned decisions, and a proper machinery 
of appeal: ‘It is in the lack of a comprehensive higher administrative tribunal 
that we see the greatest obstacle to an adequate safeguarding of individual 
rights in the modern social service State’ (p. 541). Much that Professor Robson 
has to say is mainly of interest to the lawyer and the administrator. But if one 
believes that the strength of a society depends on the confidence felt by the 
citizen in its institutions, then administrative tribunals, the institutions that the 
ordinary law-abiding citizen is most likely to have to deal with, are of the 
greatest importance, and a correct definition of their function a matter of 
political science in the widest sense. Almost as important perhaps are the 
‘domestic tribunals’ of the various trade and professional associations which can 
themselves deprive a man of the right of earning a living in his chosen vocation. 
The argument that the decisions of such bodies should be subject to review in 
the courts is strongly put and difficult to dispute. Professor Robson writes as 
one whose sympathies are wholly on the side of socialization in its broadest 
sense; for him all that savours of the nineteenth-century insistence on indi- 
vidual rights, and especially property rights, is simply an obstacle to human 
progress. It is among the many merits of his book that it can appear of equal 
value to readers who might well dispute this fundamental premise of the author’s 
thinking. 
MAx BELOFF 


CABINET GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By Ivor Jennings. London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. vii+578 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". 30s. 
PUBLISHED fifteen years ago this book soon became the standard work on the 
subject. It undoubtedly deserves the high reputation which it has maintained 
by reason of its great lucidity of exposition, the balanced judgement everywhere 
shown in it, and the comprehensiveness of the materials on which it is based. 
What might have been a dull text-book must in fact have provided countless 
students with some of their most interesting reading. A second edition is to be 
warmly welcomed. And Sir Ivor Jennings deserves both compliments and 
thanks for the revisions he has made, as do the publishers for refraining from 
imposing those restrictions which, no doubt perforce, make so many recent 
re-issues of books less valuable than they could be. The second edition is nearly a 
hundred pages longer than the first. There is an additional section on the War 
Cabinet 1940-5 and both war-time and post-war defence organization. Such 
new administrative instruments as have been created for social and nationalized 
services are brought into the picture and the main problems to which they give 
rise touched upon. The account of ministries and departments is well brought 
up to date, though, incidentally, it surely should not be suggested (p. 84) that the 
Board of Customs with its seventeenth-century origins is a Victorian creation. 
There is also a brief section revising the original account of the Economic 
Advisory Council and outlining the governmental organization dealing with 
economic policy as it developed during and after the war. If this is less satis- 
factory than the rest of the book that is, no doubt, unavoidable: rapidity of 
recent change, the slow unfolding of public knowledge, and the limitations of 
space—only nine pages—made it impossible for Sir Ivor Jennings to do in 1949 
what it is to be hoped he may be able to do later, namely to give to this aspect 
of his subject that penetrating, comprehensive, and critical survey which he has 
given to the subject as a whole. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. A symposium ed. by 
Sydney D. Bailey. Foreword by Stephen King-Hall. Introduction by 
Alexander Brady. London, Hansard, 1951. v+217 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 73”X5". 9s. 

THE preparation of a symposium is a hazardous adventure involving two 

difficult tasks, the co-ordination of standards, and the preservation of unity in 

the subject. At its best it embodies the virtues of harmonized specialization; 
and at worst reveals all the defects of diverse talent, and structural incoherence. 

This small introduction to parliamentary government in the Commonwealth 

is unfortunately a classic instance of the malaise to which symposia of the 

second kind are addicted. And it is probably best not to dwell either on its 
painful design, the striking disparity in the quality of its papers, or on the 
special difficulties of the subject which may exonerate the architects of this 
book. The pattern of this symposium—in so far as its pattern is at all clear—is 
broadly threefold. Three introductory papers are devoted to the British parlia- 
mentary inheritance, the state of the Commonwealth today, and the position of 
the Crown. The body of the text consists of some eighteen papers giving an 
abbreviated account of the history, working, and the special characteristics of 

parliamentary institutions in the various Dominions. The final chapter is a 

paper by Sir Ernest Barker on the ideals of the Commonwealth. The papers are 

generally slight. Most of them originally appeared in Parliamentary Affairs. Of 
their standard, it is sufficient to say that, with a few notable exceptions, their 
general level falls woefully short of the Hansard Society’s earlier publications, 
especially the excellent little symposium on American government. 

S. R. Davis 


THE GOVERNMENT OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. By Frank MacKinnon. Fore- 
word by R. MacGregor Dawson. Toronto, University Press: London, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. xii+385 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Canadian 
Government Series.) 9}” x6". $5.50. 37s. 6d. 


ALL who are interested in Canadian government, whether as historians or 
as political scientists, must be extremely grateful to Professor R. MacGregor 
Dawson for the series of volumes which are appearing under his general editor- 
ship from the Toronto University Press. This last volume, the fifth in the series 
so far, is no exception. It is scholarly and interesting; it is well written and it is 
never overloaded with detail or with the paraphernalia of research. It deals with 
one example of that most interesting situation to the political scientist, the 
working of what the author of this book, Dr MacKinnon, calls ‘an elaborate 
constitution in a small space. The same system which functions in the large and 
populous parts of the British Commonwealth has developed in a tiny and iso- 
lated province which boasts few economic advantages and a population of only 
g0,000 people, and has resulted in an unusual example of local democracy’ 
(p. ix). Do such small units deserve to survive? Can they provide good govern- 
ment in the modern world? Are they not often notorious for corruption, nepot- 
ism, and inefficiency? Is not the large unit the ideal for the future? These 
questions are often asked by students of government and by practical politicians 
and constitution-makers. This book is a valuable study on this theme and has an 
importance far greater than might seem at first sight. It may be most warmly 
commended to all interested in Canadian affairs, in Commonwealth affairs, in the 
working of federal government and, not least, in the working of democratic 
institutions. 
K. C. WHEARE 


EXPERIMENT IN FREEDOM: a Review of British Political and Social Trends. By 

C. F. O. Clarke. London, Chapman & Hall, 1951. 248 pp. 82”x5#". 15s. 
Tuis book is a reprint of lectures which the author gave at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on the invitation of the Lowell Institute. Since they were designed to 
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interpret contemporary Britain to an American public, much of the subject 
matter will be familiar to British readers, but the facts are presented in such a 
lively, objective and, often, original manner that they, too, should enjoy the 
book. It is, moreover, eminently suitable as an introduction to British institu- 
tions and thought not only for Americans, but also for the nationals of other 
countries; one would like, for instance, to see it exhibited in every ‘Briicke’ in 
Germany. 


C. LEUBUSCHER 


EUROPE 


UNITE OR PERISH: a Dynamic Program for a United Europe. By Paul Reynaud. 
Introduction by William J. Donovan. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
xvii+214 pp. Tables. 8}” 5%". $3. 

As one of the creators of the Council of Europe and an outstanding figure in its 
Consultative Assembly, M. Reynaud must have been tempted, when he set out 
to write a book on the need for European union, to place Strasbourg in the 
centre of his canvas. Fortunately he has resisted this temptation. The section 
which he does devote to the Council is marred by his complete failure to under- 
stand the attitudes of his Socialist fellow-members, both British and Conti- 
nental, and by his diatribes against the Committee of Ministers, which he calls 
‘easily the most reactionary body in the modern world’ (p. 208). But he is able 
to write more calmly when he is describing the other elements in the current 
unification of the West: the Marshall Plan and OEEC, the European Payments 
Union, the Schuman and Pleven Plans, the Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic 
Pact. On each of these subjects he provides a useful historical summary and a 
number of shrewd comments; and he prefaces this account of contemporary 
developments with a moving plea for the revival of the European tradition and 
the European spirit, the relevance of which to present needs he brings out by the 
frank admission that neither French nor German morale can be restored without 
the slogan ‘United Europe’. 

Outside the frontiers of his Europe M. Reynaud is less sure of himself. In 
dealing with the colonial problem he gives the impression of being concerned 
only to defend French policy in North Africa and Indo-China. In a somewhat 
obscure passage on Korea he seems to say that it is useless to fight for that 
‘dead-end’ (p. xi) as northern Asia is already lost to Communism; has he for- 
gotten the existence of Japan? He is careful to state his loyalty to the idea of 
Atlantic unity, and indeed argues that European union is only a means of 
balancing the two ends of the Atlantic axis more steadily. But among his re- 
peated denunciations of British reluctance to join in European combinations he 
finds space for no reference to Britain’s obligations to the Commonwealth, pre- 
ferring to attribute the United Kingdom’s insularity to Socialist dogma and to 
the creed that ‘to insert some authority between God and the House of 
Commons would be sheer sacrilege’ (p. 209). 


ANDREW Boyp 


Les FINANCES DE 1939 A 1949. III. LA BELGIQUE ET LA HOLLANDE. By 
Fernand Baudhuin. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1951. 173 pp. Tables. 
9” X53". Frs. 450. 
PROFESSOR BAUDHUIN has handled a complicated subject with his accustomed 
skill. His meaning is never in doubt; his conclusions are supported by evidence 
and argument; even those who may be tempted to differ from him on this or that 
point will be compelled to admire his powers of exposition. To give an adequate 
summary of all that he says would be impossible. But attention may be drawn 
to one salient point. War, he argues, causes inflation; to attempt to restore the 
old value of a currency when the war is over is to court failure. Both Belgium 
and the Netherlands made mistakes after their liberation. But in Belgium 
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M. Gutt’s deflationary policy was soon abandoned; high prices, however, were 
allowed to exercise a salutary influence on the economy. In the Netherlands, 
though deflation likewise proved impossible, persistent attempts were made to 
keep down prices, with the result that the Netherlands became a debtor country 
and was also committed to numerous and harmful controls. Readers will note 
that Professor Baudhuin is plainly of the opinion that Britain has made similar 
mistakes. One reader, at least, is inclined to agree with him. 
Mark A. THOMSON 


Know Your GerMANS. By Kurt Bliicher von Wahlstatt. Trans. by Lord 
Sudley. London, Chapman & Hall, 1951. 188 pp. 82”x5%". 12s. 6d. 
WRITING to refute a book which has not yet been but which may be written, 
with the possible title ‘Justice for Hitler’, Count Bliicher develops, in a lucid 
and brilliant style, a penetrating analysis of the political evolution of modern 
Germany. His main theme is the disastrous result for Germany and Europe of 
the German habit of unconditional surrender to, and unlimited trust in, the 
inspired leadership of self-proclaimed genius, which commenced with Bismarck, 
the real genius, and ended with Hitler, the charlatan whose pathological obses- 
sions the Germans mistook for genius. The author considers that Hitler’s one 
aim was the destruction of the Jews, and describes the second world war as a 
gigantic Jew-hunt (p. 163). He urges his fellow-countrymen in future to reject 
such leadership in favour of men of average ability and competence, who possess 
the capacity to recognize political realities and the courage to face them. Count 
Bliicher has performed a useful task in exposing the political traditions and 

behaviour of Germans to a critical examination. 
TEvAN G. JOHN 


DANGER Spot OF Europe. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. London, Hutchinson, 
1951. 192 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 83" x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 
Tu1s book consists largely of somewhat disjointed observations on past and 
present Germany. Although the style tends to the journalistic there are some 
useful and shrewd appreciations of the economic and strategic positions of the 
United Nations and the USSR and of the German attitude. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


OccuPaTIONn Costs: Are They a Defence Contribution? By Institut fiir Besat- 
zungsfragen, Tiibingen. Introduction by Gustav von Schmoller. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. 68 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 83" 53". 
No price. 

THE thesis of this pamphlet is that the occupying Powers should be able to 

manage with not more than half of their present occupation cost requirements 

without having to reduce their armed forces or do without an adequate and 

effective occupation administration. To substantiate the argument, appendixes 

are given on reparations and occupation costs of the first world war, together 


with a ‘national economic balance-sheet for 1949’. 
H. G. L. 


NoTENBANK IM UmBau: féderal oder zentral? Foreword by Viktor Agartz. 
K6ln, Bund Verlag for Wirtschaftswissenschaftliches Institut der Gewerk- 
schaften, 1951. 67 pp. 9?” 7". DM 4.50 

As a contribution to discussions in Western Germany about the future re- 

organization of their banking institutions, this book is of interest, for it sets out 

to survey the fundamental issues involved. Indicating first the legal foundations 
of the present central banking system—instituted by the occupation Powers and 
based on the federal principle—there follows a critical discussion of its practical 
implications. This banking machinery is shown to be ill-suited to the existing 
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economic structure and it is suggested that the old centralized banking system 
must be re-established before the federal bank can properly fulfil its functions. 
The second part discusses the main points at issue in a proposed reorganization 
of the central banking system with reference to the old Reichsbank. An official 
draft law establishing the federal bank of currency and issue is given in an 
appendix. 

MARIAN GELLNER 


VASTTYSKLANDS PROBLEM. By Herbert Tingsten. Stockholm, Bonniers, 1950. 
56 pp. 7}”X5". Kr. 3.25. 
HERR TINGSTEN’S qualifications for discussing so large a subject as the future of 
the Western zones of Germany within the compass of a brochure include a clear 
recollection of the political scene in the early days of the Weimar Republic, 
which gives him a valuable standard of comparison; a seemingly rather hasty 
tour to gather impressions of the present occupation; and some painstaking 
study of official documents and statistics. Many English readers might think 
that, on the evidence given, the Swedish author too readily persuades himself of 
the bona fides of West German democrats; but his sympathetic account of the 
1949 Constitution and of the parties at least shows Western Germany re- 
emerging as a country with a future. 
T. K. Derry 


Diz BUNDESLANDER: Beitrage zur Neugliederung der Bundesrepublik. By In- 
stitut zur Foérderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, Frankfurt am Main, 
1950. Foreword by Hermann Heimerich. x-+244 pp. Maps. Tables; 
Index. 1134” 8}". No price. 


THis volume consists of a report of a conference held in July 1950 by the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs on the new organization of the States of the Federal 
Republic. It deals with the subject from the historical, geographical, economic, 
commercial, and social points of view. There are papers on these different 
aspects of the subject, followed by discussions. The third part of the book, in 
addition to discussing earlier plans for reform and constitutional and financial 
problems, contains papers on the legal and financial situation arising from the 
new organization of the States under the Bonn Constitution. Finally, a folder at 
the end of the book contains a series of the most useful maps and plans showing 
changes in external and internal frontiers over the past two centuries and illus- 
trating the various attempts at reform from 1918 to 1949. The book will be of 
great value to anyone interested in the theory and practice of federation, as well 
as to those concerned with specifically German problems. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


Die RUCKERSTATTUNG IN WESTDEUTSCHLAND UND BERLIN: Juristischwirt- 
schaftlicher Kommentar zu den Riickerstattungsgesetzen der amerika- 
nischen, britischen und franzésischen Militarregierungen und der alliierten 
Militarkommandantur in Berlin. By Peter Goetze. Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1950. viii+-522 pp. Index. (Kohlhammer Kommentare.) 9}” x 6}”. 
DM 28.80. 


THE aim of this book is not so much to raise discussion but rather to aid the 
German judge in his application of the laws concerning the restitution of 
property to the victims of National Socialism in Germany. This is done by a com- 
parison of the laws of the three zones of Western Germany and of West Berlin. 
These laws not only vary in themselves but have also been diversely interpreted 
in different Lander and even in different districts. The emphasis of the commen- 
tary is on the economic consequences of restitution. An important feature of the 
book is the text of the restitution laws in the Soviet zone. An adequate index is 
provided. 


DoroTHY HAMERTON 
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Our GERMAN Poticy: Propaganda and Culture. By Albert Norman. New 
York, Vantage, 1951. 85 pp. Bibliog. 83” x5j”. $2.50. 
Tuis book gives a short factual account of American policy in the field of propa- 
ganda and culture in Western Germany. The author is frank about mistakes 
made in early days by Military Government and the efforts of Information 
Control Division to get policy directives adequately enforced. He is 
perhaps too optimistic in his assessment of the results achieved in specific 
fields, particularly in regard to the press. In his conclusion he justly says of the 
wider aims of ‘the dissemination of democratic ideas leading to a cultural re- 
orientation’, that it is too early to say ‘whether so extensive a programme as 
the educational reorientation of an entire nation has or has not been a failure’. 


HANDBUCH FUR SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 1950-I. Ed. by Heinrich von Lang- 
maack. Kiel, Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1951. 413 pp. Tables. Index. 
(6th ed.) 8}” x52”. Paper DM 6.80. Boards DM 9.80. 


Tuts handbook is divided into seven sections giving relevant information on 
such subjects as the public life of the Land and its officials, local organization, 
and its government, and religious and cultural institutions, and is in fact a 
complete guide to the Land. 


Diz HEIMKEHRER AUS RUSSISCHER KRIEGSGEFANGENSCHAFT. By Helmut 
Bohn. Frankfurt am Main, Wolfgang Metzner, 1951. 69 pp. (Kleine 
Schriften fiir den Staatsbiirger. Heft 14. Herausgegeben vom Institut zur 
Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten in Frankfurt am Main.) 8”x5}". 
DM 1:50. 

A sHorRT study of the problems of the Jately returned German prisoners of war 

from Russia, from the point of view of the effects on the individual of the 

difficulty of reintegrating him into Society. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


Das RASSESTRAFRECHT IN DEUTSCHLAND IN DEN JAHREN 1933-45 UNTER 
BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES BLUTSCHUTZGESETZES. By Marianne 
Sigg. Aarau, Sauerlander, 1951. vii+126 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Ziircher 
Beitrage zur Rechtswissenschaft. Neue Folge, Heft 170. Herausgegeben 
von Mitgliedern der rechts und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der 
Universitat Ziirich.) 8?” x6}". Sw. frs. 7. 

Tuis thesis, which was submitted by the author to the Faculty of Law of 

Ziirich University, adds one more publication to a long list of monographs, 

articles, and commentaries on the racial legislation of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

That Reich fortunately proved to be short-lived and, in the circumstances, the 

book under review hardly fills a need in 1951. In fairness, however, it must be 

said that the author has made a conscientious effort to set out the main features 
of this iniquitous legislation, and in particular its significance in the field of 
criminal law. The reader marvels at the ingenuity displayed by German 
lawyers, and above all by the German Supreme Court, in the interpretation of 

the laws, which often produced absurd results (pp. 64-8). 

It is a sobering thought that Globke, co-author of the standard commentary 
on ‘German Racial Legislation’, is now a high official in the Bonn Adminis- 
tration. 

F. HONIG 


Diz LANDWIRTSCHAFT IN DER SOWJETISCHEN BESATZUNGSZONE: Produktions- 
moglichkeiten und Produktionsergebnisse. By Matthias Kramer. Bonn, 
Bundesministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1951. 78 pp, Tables. 
(Bonner Berichte aus Mittel-und Ostdeutschland.) 84” x 5$”. No price. 


THE blackout which has hung over the economy of the Soviet. zone 
of Germany for so long is beginning to lift. After the recent publication of 
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the informative lecture by Professor Gleitze 1 on the economic structure of the 
Soviet zone, the Federal Ministry for East German Affairs has now issued an 
account of changes in agriculture. The pamphlet adheres to facts and figures and 
avoids some of the generalizations contained in two earlier publications on the 
subject, issued by Federal Government Departments, Bonn.* 

The hasty liquidation of the large estates is the most prominent feature of 
post-war agriculture in the Soviet zone. The setback which food production 
suffered owing to land reform was aggravated through large-scale killing of 
livestock in 1945-6. Lack of phosphate : fertilizers and concentrated feeding 
stuffs has prevented the change towards intensive farming which the creation of 
new small holdings should have brought about. Extensive grain crops and 
livestock of poor milk yield and carcass weight still predominate. 

Acreage and delivery quotas and dates are rigidly fixed and are steadily 
tightened for all but the smallest farms. Since last year the farmers have been 
prevented from selling on the free market any food over and above their 
delivery quota. 

The author promises to publish at a later date a more comprehensive study 
on this subject. It is to be hoped that it will include food balances, food con- 
sumption estimates and data on farm income, and the consumers’ purchasing 
power for foodstuffs. 


W. Kiatt 


BESCHLUSSE UND DOKUMENTE DES III. PARTEITAGES DER SED: Berlin, 20 bis 

24 Juli 1950. Berlin, Dietz, 1950. 118 pp. 8”54”. DM 0.30. 
A RECORD of the Party Conference of the SED held in East Berlin, 20-24 July 
1950. It includes a manifesto to the German people, and telegrams from Stalin 
and from the Polish and North Korean Presidents. The conclusions of the con- 
ference are given, together with reports on the present position and tasks of this 
SED Party and on the development of the Five-year Plan in the German 
Democratic Republic. 


ITALIA TORMENTATA (1946-51). By Arturo Carlo Jemolo. Bari, Laterza, 1951. 
217 pp. Index. 8” 5}”. 1200 lire. 

Tuts volume is made up of a series of ten essays, written between 1946 and 1951, 
which originally appeared in the Florentine left wing periodical J/ Ponte. The 
author describes himself as a man who has never played any part in politics, 
though he was constrained to keep silence for the twenty years of the dictator- 
ship. The essays aroused a great deal of comment when they were originally 
published, and for various reasons they are singular and outstanding in Italian 
political writing today. 

They are written with the warmth of passion—passion, precisely, not 
rhetoric—and in the first person. The author is a man of a certain age who has 
lived through many vicissitudes of modern Italian history, and he addresses 
other men directly on the conclusions to which he has been driven. Another 
distinctive characteristic of this book is Jemolo’s religious and political attitude 
—it is one that we more usually associate with French writers than with Italians. 
He writes, that is, as a believing Catholic who is outspokenly critical of many of 
the manifestations of the Church in Italian society and of external trappings 
that conceal the essential Christian mission. ‘There is something which makes 
me particularly sad about many of my contemporaries today: the peaceful 
acceptance of the principle that the Church is an instrumentum regni, that 
religion should be used to defend class privilege; the shameless proclamation by 
the man who never goes to mass, and for twenty years has not been near the 
Sacraments, of the necessity of maintaining every prerogative of the Church 

1 Bruno Gleitze, Die Wirtschaftsstruktur der Sowjetzone and thre gegenwaertigen Sozial- 
und wirtschaftsrechtlichen Tendenzen (1951). 


2 Die Sowjetisierung der Landwirtschaft in der Sowjetzone (1951), and Die Land- 
wirtschaft und der Fuenf-Jahves Plan (1950). 
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because it is the principle of order—this seems to me extremely mortifying for 
those of us who are believers’ (p. 23). 

This and other statements obviously recall to mind views that were expressed 
in France in the nineteen-thirties regarding what was called the ‘atheist clerical- 
ism’ of Charles Maurras and of the Action Frangaise. Jemolo believes that this 
same danger arose with the association of a certain clericalism with Fascism 
during the epoch of Mussolini; and he sees it manifoldly present today in forces 
that are at work both amongst Italian Catholics and within the Demo-Christian 
Party. The reader is repeatedly reminded of French writers such as Emmanuel 
Mounier and Georges Bernanos. If Jemolo lacks Bernanos’s flights of lyrical 
passion, he is superior to the Frenchman in coherence and reasonable argument. 
He stands, however, definitely on the ‘left’ of Bernanos. 

In the course of his articles Jemolo examines every aspect of the religious, 
social and political developments that have occurred, or failed to occur, in Italy 
since the turn of our century; the problem of laicism and religion in schools, of 
the various aspects of the so much discussed social reforms, and the peculiar 
dilemmas with which Italians are faced owing to the danger of war between 
East and West. His examination is a provocative sociological study of the life of 
modern Italy, and one indispensable for serious students of affairs in that 
country. 


BERNARD WALL 


DvE TOTALITARISMI: Fascismo e democrazia cristiana. By Lelio Basso. Milan, 
Garzanti, 1951. vili+291 pp. 84” 54". 800 lire. 

Tuts volume is composed of articles and speeches written or pronounced at 
various times between 1943—when the author published articles in the clan- 
destine Avanti/—and the present day. A number of the speeches were made in 
the Italian Camera. In his preface (p. v) the author says: ‘The thesis, put in a 
nutshell, is as follows: the new Italy that emerged from the resistance and the 
liberation has in no way destroyed the real substance of Fascism, nor over- 
thrown the forces that brought Fascism victory, forces which took the oppor- 
tunity beforehand of transferring themselves to parties more or less adhering to 
the Committee of National Liberation, and then concentrated themselves in 
Christian Democracy ; and therefore the real danger of totalitarianism in Italy is 
not represented by nostalgic neo-Fascists, but by the more or less concealed 
involution of the forces that today control the country, of which the activity of 
the Minister of the Interior only represents one of the aspects’. 

In normal English or Italian usage the word ‘totalitarian’ is used to describe 
party dictatorships of the Nazi—Fascist or Stalinist type. Signor Basso uses 
words in their quite opposite, Stalinist-Marxist, sense. He is a typical exponent 
of this latter outlook, and he makes all the usual accusations against the Western 
countries. Though some of his social criticisms of contemporary Italy are 
doubtless justified, his manner of expressing himself prevents them from seeming 
telling; and much of what he says can only appear as bias and propaganda to 
those who do not share his faith. 


BERNARD WALL 


Itaty. By Massimo Salvadori and Michele Cantarella. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1951. 64 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. (Headline Series, 
no. 87.) 72” 5%". 35 cents. 

Tuis is an excellent short guide to the present-day situation in Italy. It covers 

politics, the economic position (illustrated by diagrams), post-war ideology, 

cultural matters, and foreign policy. It is, of course, quite frankly written to 

‘explain Italy to the Americans’; but the authors’ long association with Italian 

affairs (they are now both on the staff of Smith College) has enabled them to 


produce a concise digest of facts and opinions which is both readable and 
thoughtful. 


M. K. G. 
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PER ALBIN HANSSON I SVENSK DEMOKRATI: Forsta delen 1892-1920. By John 
Lindgren. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1950. 431 pp. Illus. Index. 103” x 7?". 
Paper Kr. 29. Cloth Kr. 39. Half-leather Kr. 49. 


PER ALBIN Hansson, affectionately known as ‘Per Albin’ to most of his country- 
men regardless of party, followed Hjalmar Branting as leader of the Swedish 
Social-Democrats after the latter’s death in 1925. The Party first held office in 
1920, but its rise to power had been bitterly opposed at every stage: only two 
years previously the inclusion of Social-Democrats in a coalition government 
with the Liberals had roused the strong ‘opposition of King Gustav v himself. 
Hansson was officially appointed Chairman of the Party in 1928. He first became 
Prime Minister in 1932 and, except for three months out of office in 1936, 
remained at the head of affairs until his untimely death, at the age of 61, in 1946. 

The life of a man who thus could change Swedish history should be well 
worth reading. This volume deals only with events up to 1920 and we are 
promised a further volume which, it may be hoped, will not be too long delayed. 
It is not a biography in the true sense but rather an analysis of the part the late 
Prime Minister played in the development of the Swedish Social-Democratic 
Party. This development was a struggle, not only against outside opposition 
but, even more important, against the effects of a serious split within the Party. 
In this struggle Hansson and with him the present Minister for Social Affairs, 
Gustav Miller, were ‘the right wing’s most active fighters’ (p. 337). When the 
first Social-Democratic government was formed Hansson joined it as Minister 
of Defence. 

The book supplies interesting side-lights on the foreign policy pursued by 
Sweden during the first world war and the influence on it of the late King. The 
part played by Hansson in the second world war becomes easier to understand in 
the light of Dr John Lindgren’s analysis of his character. In 1915, when he was 
foreign correspondent in London, Hansson gave expression to his firm support 
of a policy of complete neutrality. Referring to attempts by certain right wing 
circles to bring Sweden into the war on Germany’s side, he wrote to a friend: 
‘My point of view [opposition to such a step] is not due to my being a friend of 
England but because I am a Swedish Social-Democrat and would just as firmly 
object if Social-Democrats at home were to try and draw Sweden into the war 
against Germany. For Sweden a policy of unbreakable neutrality is the only 
possible one, and—forgive me—may the devil take anyone who says other- 
wise’ (p. 214). 

The author himself is connected with Sweden’s folk high schools and with 
colleges established by the Swedish TUC. He is therefore well qualified for his 
task and his book constitutes an indispensable contribution to the history of 
Sweden’s Social-Democratic Party. For foreign readers or those not so well 
acquainted with the history of the Party it would be useful if more dates were 
given; for instance, not only at the head of the two main sections of the book 
but at the top of individual chapters. The author is inclined to go backwards and 
forwards over the whole period under review, leaving the reader slightly be- 
wildered as to the chronological order of events. The table of dates and facts 
concerning Per Albin Hansson at the end is useful, but it does not obviate the 
necessity of more careful dating throughout. The book is profusely illustrated 
and contains a number of interesting documents in facsimile. 


A. H. Hicks 


BACKGROUND TO SWEDEN. By Terence Heywood. London, Constable, 1950. 
332 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Index. 83” 5}”". 25s. 


THERE is little in Mr Heywood’s well written and well illustrated book for the 
student of Swedish politics and economics: but the serious reader interested in 
Swedish life will find a great deal. It is the best interpretation of Sweden that 


has appeared for a long time. Its soundness is shown by the fact that, although 
H 
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it relates to the pre-war period, its matter is still fresh and worth-while. The 
photographs, mainly Mr Heywood’s own work, are excellent and a welcome 
change from the often repeated semi-official collection. 

ARTHUR SPENCER 


EASTERN EUROPE 


THE CuRTAIN FALLs: the Story of the Socialists in Eastern Europe. Ed. by 
Denis Healey. Foreword by Aneurin Bevan. London, Lincolns-Prager, 
1951. 99 pp. 7}$”X5". 4s. 6d. 

TuIs small book of ninety-nine pages is intended as a warning to Western 

Socialists of the dangers of co-operating with the Communists, rather than as a 

short history of the East European Socialist parties since the last war. This is 

frankly stated by Mr Aneurin Bevan in his foreword, where he sums up the moral 
as follows: ‘The Communist Party is the sworn inveterate enemy of the Socialist 
and Democratic Parties. When it associates with them, it does so as a pre- 
liminary to destroying them’ (p. 6). Mr Denis Healey, who had personal con- 
tacts with the East European Socialist parties before their disappearance, con- 
tributes a twenty-five page article on The New Russian Empire. This depicts 
in broad bold lines the general pattern of Soviet expansionism in Eastern 

Europe, into which the liquidation of the Socialist parties fits. Mr Healey’s 

effective article is slightly marred by one or two minor errors of fact, for in- 

stance, his assertion that the ex-enemy countries of Eastern Europe were not 
allowed armed forces (p. 12). (In fact, Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria were 
allowed limited armed forces by the peace treaties.) 

The fate of the Hungarian, Polish, and Czechoslovak Socialist Parties is 
described by M. Antal Ban, M. Adam Ciolkosz, and M. Vaclav Majer respectively. 
(The Bulgarian and Roumanian Socialist Parties are not represented.) M. Ciol- 
kosz’s account is perhaps the least interesting of the three in that, unlike 
M. Ban and M. Majer, he has no first hand personal experience of the post-war 
attempt to co-operate with the Communists. All three accounts develop bitter 
attacks on Communist ruthlessness and duplicity, combined with an apologia 
for the Socialist parties concerned. As is natural, there is a slight tendency to 
gloss over the internal divisions and weaknesses of the Socialist parties. These, 
though far from responsible for their downfall, did in some degree facilitate the 
task of the Communists in splitting the Socialists and then liquidating those who 
wished to preserve some independence of action. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


OSTEUROPA UND DIE SOWJETUNION: Geschichte und Probleme der Welt hinter 
dem Eisernen Vorhang. By Eugen Lemberg. Stuttgart, Curt E. Schwab, 
1951. 256 pp. Maps. (Ces-Biicherei, Band 43.) 72”x 43". DM 5.80. 

In an attempt to assess the final historical reaction of Eastern Central Europe to 

Soviet Communism, the author traces the evolution of this area from the 

Middle Ages, and that of Russia from her inception, to our day. His central 

theme is the development of nations and States, which in the area in question 

proceeded on lines very different from those in Western Europe. The newly- 
formed pre-1945 Eastern Central European States failed to resolve the conflict 
between the State, as a territorial-juridical unit, and the nation, as a cultural- 
social one, a conflict, the author thinks, little appreciated by Western people. 

In addition, these States were torn between the influence of the East and the 

West. Between the two wars there was no cohesive force, such as that of Chris- 

tianity in the Middle Ages or later the Habsburg dynasty, able to play a unifying 

role. Germany’s attempt in 1938-9 to create a multiple nation State was un- 
successful because of her own nationalism and Herrenvolk philosophy. Now the 

USSR has come on the scene, herself still in the throes of a ‘national awakening’. 
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But Soviet nationalism, the author says, has a new, broader basis: the concep- 
tion of a family of nations belonging to one State. He contends that the USSR’s 
super-national Marxist-Leninist philosophy makes a strong appeal to the peoples 
of the area in question who, moreover, are ready for and responsive to an agri- 
cultural revolution, which he considers to be the essence of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. He believes, however, that by a dialectical process the USSR is herself 
creating the antithesis to Communism, by oppressing men and depriving them 
of freedom and dignity. The ethical ideas underlying the great changes in the 
East are still recognizable, but the Revolution has not solved the social problems 
by which it was evoked. This, the author suggests, is a task for the West. 

The book is a stimulating treatment of problems whose importance requires 
no emphasis. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


DimITROV: Selected Speeches and Articles. Introduction by Harry Pollitt. 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. 276 pp. Index. 83” x53”. 12s. 6d. 


THE most dramatic of the speeches and articles collected here is G. Dimitrov’s 
final speech at the Reichstag Fire Trial staged by the Nazis in January 1933. Dimi- 
trov, one of the chief accused, conducted his own defence and turned his final 
plea into a defence of Communist policy and a passionate attack on Fascism. 
The speech of most contemporary interest is his Report to the Fifth Congress of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party in December 1948. It outlines the development 
of the Social-Democratic Party and the subsequent division into ‘broad’ and 
‘narrow’ factions, leading to the founding of the Communist Party; he briefly 
analyses the composition and influence of the post-war Communist Party in 
Bulgaria; gives a detailed definition of a ‘People’s Democracy’, and touches on 
the questions of the South Slav Federation and of Macedonia. The rest are 
speeches at the Seventh World Congress of the Communist International (whose 
General Secretary Dimitrov became in 1935) and various articles, written in the 
middle nineteen-thirties, under the common heading ‘The Struggle for Peace’. 
The style is uninspired ; the matter consists of the usual abuse of opponents, and 
insincere ‘self-criticism’ reflecting dictated policy changes and inner-party 
factional struggles. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


U.S.S.R. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R.: a Regional Survey. By Theodore Shabad. London, 
Oxford University Press; New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 
xxxii+584 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". 42s. $7.50. 


Tus is undoubtedly one of the most useful works of reference about the USSR 
that have appeared in the English language. The author states in his preface 
that he was primarily concerned to describe the development of the localization 
of the economy and to treat of the geographic aspect of current economic pro- 
grammes. Because of this, and because his material is necessarily based largely 
on similar Soviet works, Mr Shabad has organized his book according to the 
political divisions of the country. This is an unfamiliar method, and many 
readers may disagree with his estimate of the close relationship between the 
administrative structure and the lines of economic development; the arrange- 
ment is however well suited to the emphasis of the book and to the assimilation 
and collation of the information about particular economic developments to be 
found scattered throughout the current Soviet press. 

The first part consists of a general survey in broad outline of the natural 
geography of the Soviet Union, a brief historical account of the political- 
administrative structure (with some interesting information about the changes 
in place names), and of a concise analysis of the overall industrial and agri- 
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cultural pattern which, no doubt because of its brevity, lacks depth. More than 
four-fifths of the book is devoted to regional economic geography, divided 
according to the administrative boundaries of the sixteen Union Republics, and 
where necessary sub-divided into areas defined either by administrative boun- 
daries or by common economic and physical characteristics. The information is 
detailed, up to date, and comprehensive. There is a useful critical bibliography 
and a full index. The maps (which are rather lifeless in tone) are not listed. 
JANE DEGRAS 


THE SOVIETS IN WorRLD AFFAIRS: a History of the Relations Between the 
Soviet Union and the Rest of the World 1917-29. 2 vols. 2nd ed. By 
Louis Fischer. Princeton, University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xxv-+892 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8}”x53?”. $10. 63s. 


EVERYONE who has studied Soviet foreign policy is familiar with this work by 
Mr Louis Fischer which is still, after more than twenty years, the best account 
of the subject for the period covering the first twelve years of the Bolshevik 
regime. It has been out of print for a long time, and its reprinting is to be most 
warmly welcomed. The only change that has been made is the addition of a 
new introduction; brief as this is, it is of great interest, not only because it adds 
a few details to the story, but also because it describes the conditions in which 
Mr Fischer worked, and which enabled him to give his book such lasting value. 
It illustrates the profound change that has taken place in Soviet attitudes, and 
throws into sharp relief the gulf that has widened so deplorably since the time 
when a ‘Western’ author could spend his Sundays with the Foreign Commissar, 
study Narkomindel archives, copy unpublished correspondence, and visit an 
exiled opposition leader to discuss his earlier activities as diplomatic representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union. Mr Fischer states that he has in his possession twenty- 
five letters from Chicherin. It is to be hoped that they will one day be published. 
JANE DEGRAS 


THE NEw SovIET EmpIrE. By David J. Dallin. London, Hollis & Carter, 1951. 
218 pp. Index. 8?” x 52”. 18s. 


Mr DALLIN describes contemporary Russia broadly and vividly. The Soviet 
rulers develop their aggressive designs in the old Russian imperial tradition but 
on an even grander scale; they carefully foster their prestige; they revive 
the Great Russian patriotism and chauvinism with its corollary, oppression of 
other nationalities. The gulf between the social classes of Russia has become 
enormous—the rulers indulge in Caesarean orgies and enjoy the luxuries of 
special hospitals, holiday resorts, country houses, and a fabulous Blue Express 
train, while the masses eke out an insecure existence, supplementing their 
meagre incomes by embezzlement and black market activities. 

Mr Dallin’s book will have considerable appeal for those who wish to find 
corroboration for their fears of Russia’s aggressiveness and for their hopes of her 
inner weaknesses. It contains a considerable amount of interesting information, 
and the basic features of the picture it reveals, may, in fact, closely correspond 
with reality. Unfortunately the broad generalizations and the uneven docu- 
mentation seriously impair the value of the book as a contribution to modern 
Russian history. 

J. FRANKEL 


AMERICA Faces Russia: Russian-American Relations from Early Times to Our 
Day. By Thomas A. Bailey. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xi+375 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 
93” x6}” $4. 32s. 

TuIs survey of two centuries of American views on Russia is well illustrated with 

contemporary cartoons, especially for the earlier period, and is briskly written 
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and very readable. It is essentially a popular rather than an academic exercise, 
and as such much superior to the general run of such works because of Professor 
Bailey’s integrated understanding of American—Russian history. He disclaims 
‘any pretense to being an authority on Russia’, but modestly describes himself as 
a student of American history who is concerned not so much with the truth or 
falsity of many popular American reactions to Russia as to discover what these 
reactions were at various junctures in Russia’s history and development. 
Professor Bailey devotes more space to the Tsarist than to the Soviet era, and is 
more successful in dealing with it than with the Soviet period. In the latter 
case, he has produced a lively if familiar account of Soviet-American relations 
since 1917 rather than a detailed study of American reactions to Soviet policy 
during this period. 


C. G. 


AN OUTLINE-HIsTory OF Russia. 2nd ed. By Walther Kirchner. New York, 


Barnes & Noble, 1950. viii+329 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 
(College Outline Series.) 84” 54”. $2.50. 


THIs elementary text-book of Russian history ‘from the earliest times to the 
present’ may be recommended to anybody requiring a bird’s-eye view of Russia’s 
political, economic, and territorial development; there are also sections on the 
arts in Russia. The book is tersely written, equipped with some useful maps and 
charts and a chronological table. The issues, especially in the Soviet period, are 
presented factually, without controversial disquisition. The material is not 
always up to date—for instance, the reference (p. 238) to the pegging of the rouble 
since 1936 ‘at Ig American cents’ overlooks the new exchange rate of the rouble 
introduced by the currency reform of March 1950, which fixed it at 4 roubles to 
the dollar, or 25 cents. And the information about the inheritance tax, on 
page 239, is long out of date. According to Mr Kirchner ‘the inheritance tax was 
graduated, reaching a maximum of go per cent’. But in fact it has been replaced 
by a Io per cent tax on properties exceeding 10,000 roubles. 

There is a general index; checking up on the entries for the Soviet period, it 
was not found very satisfactory. 


C. G, 


LENINE ET LA III® INTERNATIONALE. By Branko Lazitch. Preface by Raymond 
Aron. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1951. 285 pp. Bibliog. 
(L’Evolution du Monde et des Idées.) 8}” x6". Sw. frs. 12. 


Tuis book tells the story of the Third International during the active life of 
Lenin, from its foundation in 1919 up to its fourth congress at the end of 1922. 
It does not break any new ground. But Mr Lazitch has produced a scholarly, 
objective, and very well documented account which helps to illuminate an im- 
portant phase both of international Socialism and of the Russian bid for world 
power. In contrast to the numerous books by disgruntled oppositionists, Mr 
Lazitch’s work has no particular axe to grind and is not concerned either to 
denigrate Lenin’s successors as against Lenin, or to vindicate the views of any 
one faction. It is however indicative of the influence of a generation of falsifica- 
tion of early Soviet history that even so careful an author as he is should reiterate 
the legends that Lenin never sought to expel from the party a leading Bolshevik 
for differing from his views (p. 149) and that the persecution of Socialists in 
Russia did not begin until 1921 (p. 215). 

The victory of the Bolsheviks in November 1917 conclusively disproved two 
fundamental propositions of Marxist theory: that the proletarian revolution 
would take place in an industrially advanced country, and that it would happen 
as the result of historical forces and not of the will of individuals. The failure of 
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Communism to win any permanent success in an industrially advanced country 
in the years after the first world war was further proof of the gulf which divided 
Bolshevism from Marxism. But though by 1921 the Third International had 
demonstrated its total incapacity to produce Communist revolutions in Western 
Europe, its main functions lay ahead. In Europe its members could serve to 
promote the interests of Russia by political activity, above all in the trade 
unions; while outside Europe the vast Asian continent offered the hope that 
rebellion directed against the Western Powers could be successfully fomented. 
In almost the last words which he wrote Lenin foresaw the certainty of the 
ultimate victory of Communism over capitalism in ‘the simple fact that Russia, 
India, China, etc., constitute the vast majority of the population of the earth’. 
Moreover, as Mr Lazitch shows, the part which the Red Army could play in 
winning for Communism the influence which it was not capable of winning at 
the polls was already fully understood in the first years of the Third Inter- 
national. 
There is a good bibliography but, regrettably, no index. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


INVITATION TO Moscow. By Z. Stypulkowski. Preface by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
London, Thames & Hudson, 1951. xvi+360 pp. 8}”5%”. 15s. 


MR STYPULKOWSKI was a distinguished lawyer in the Polish Republic up to 1939, 
an active member of the National Democratic Party, and a member of parlia- 
ment. When Poland was divided up between Russia and Germany he spent some 
time first in Russian, then in German, captivity, and returned to Poland tc 
become a leader of the resistance movement. Over half of his book deals with 
his experiences ‘underground’, with the German occupation, and with the War- 
saw rising. He tells his story graphically and fairly, and the result is a human 
story in which the heroism of the Polish nation is seen through the daily life of 
ordinary men and women, whose faults are not glossed over and whose virtues 
are not over-idealized. 

The second part of the book is taken up with the details of the story already 
familiar in outline to many radio listeners—his abduction in 1945, together with 
fifteen other leaders of the Polish Underground, to Moscow, his subsequent 141 
interrogations in the course of some seventy days and nights, his refusal to plead 
guilty, and his trial and sentence. The Polish Underground had good enough 
reason to regard the Red Army on Polish soil as an occupying rather than a 
liberating force, and in itself their hostility to it need have surprised no-one. 
But the object of this trial was to demonstrate that the sixteen Polish resistance 
leaders had been acting in league with the Germans in order to facilitate the 
re-conquest of Poland by Germany. The confessions of Mr Stypulkowski’s 
fifteen co-defendants were therefore of much the same order of credibility as 
those in earlier Soviet trials. Mr Stypulkowski, who did not confess, provides 
the complete rational answer why others do. There is no need to look for drugs, 
or ingenious physical tortures, let alone mystical qualities of the Russian or 
Communist soul. The explanation is to be found in repeated, almost uninter- 
rupted interrogations, lack of sleep and proper food, intimidation of every kind, 
and all the tricks of psychological assault on a humiliated individual in pro- 
longed confinement. Why did the author resist when the others broke down? 
He was younger, possibly stronger willed. Some allowance must also be made for 
the fact that the interrogator in charge of his case does not appear to have been 
quite at the top of his profession. Besides, not even all Russians confess, but 
those who do not are not put on trial. In this respect Mr Stypulkowski was more 
fortunate. His escape to tell the tale, above all to tell it so sincerely and simply 
and without rancour or exaggeration, has enabled him to add considerably to 
our understanding of totalitarian methods. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
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RUSSIAN PURGE AND THE EXTRACTION OF CONFESSION. By F. Beck and 
W. Godin. Trans. from German by E. Mosbacher and D. Porter. London, 
Hurst & Blackett, 1951. 232 pp. 8}”5?”. Ios. 6d. 


THE authors, a Soviet historian and a German scientist, spent many months in 
prison in Russia during the so-called purge of 1936-9. Although they add 
nothing to what is already known about this, their account of the interrogation 
methods employed, of the way ‘confessions’ are fabricated, and of prison life is a 
useful confirmation of the evidence previously presented by others with similar 
experiences. Their final chapter, listing seventeen theories advanced by Soviet 
citizens (in prison of course, for those outside do not discuss politics) in explana- 
tion of the purge, is particularly interesting. These theories range from the 
absurd to the acute. None of them wholly satisfies the authors, who confess 
themselves baffled. Yet is it really impossible to give a clear-cut answer? Have 
not the confession trials in the satellite States underlined the only possible 
explanation? 

In spite of the authors’ sound understanding of Soviet political life the final 
impression left by the book is that the authors themselves are slightly bewil- 
dered. It is, however, to be strongly recommended for its soberly factual, 
objective writing. 

Huco DEWAR 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE East: From the Earliest Times to 1950. By Reader 
Bullard. London, Hutchinson, 1951. 195 pp. Map endpapers. Indexes. 
7h" X5". 7s. 6d. 


SiR READER BULLARD in this short book has provided an account of Britain’s 
relations with the Middle East which will be indispensable alike to the general 
reader and to the specialist student of Middle Eastern affairs. The story is told 
with erudition, humour, and wisdom. The ‘earliest times’ contain many little 
known historical side-lights on the relations between the Arab Great Power and 
Britain’s tribal kingdoms. The account of the intricacies of the Eastern ques- 
tion is admirably succinct and impartial: so, too, is the masterly outline of the 
origins of the Palestine question. Sir Reader is not concerned to extenuate 
British policy during the nineteenth century ; and if at times he appears to over- 
estimate short-term justifications he does not fail to emphasize also long-range 
ill effects, as, for example, on the British Treaty of Commerce with Turkey in 
1838 (p. 35); and again on the occupation of Egypt (pp. 45-6 and 59-64). One 
characteristic judgement on Britain’s policy in the Gulf may be quoted: ‘If 
others benefited (as they did) by the pax britannica, that was incidental to our 
purpose. Peace in the Gulf was essential to the defence of India and of our 
Eastern communications, and the establishment of a potentially hostile Power 
on its shores would have been a threat to peace. The one task that was dis- 
interested was our suppression of the slave trade: this was a genuine reflection of 
the humanitarian spirit of the age and, far from bringing us any benefit, often 
complicated our relations with the local rulers’ (pp. 53-4). 

On Britain’s relations with Persia between 1939 and 1946, quorum pars 
magna fuit, Sir Reader is interesting, but too brief to throw light on recent 
events; the reserve of the ex-Ambassador is an inevitable limitation. But in the 
final chapter Sir Reader’s argument is urgently relevant to the present situation, 
and his conclusion is one which all who have the welfare of the peoples of the 
Middle East at heart must share: the need for United Nations control over the 
main sources of power, and for long period productive investment of oil revenues. 
The belief that Israel, ‘which seems so far to be able to combine democracy with 
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action’, may stir the Arab States to deal with their social and economic prob- 
lems must also be shared, even though the hopes on which it is based appear to 
be receding. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


BRIDGE TO IsLAM: a study of the Religious Forces of Islam and Christianity in 
the Near East. By Erich W. Bethmann. Nashville, Tennessee, Southern 
Publishing Association, 1950. 284 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 
8"x 54%". $2.25. 

THE author is a missionary who has lived for some twenty years in the Middle 

East. His book falls into two parts: a summary account of the rise of Islam and 

its main doctrines and practices, particularly in their relation to Christianity ; 

and a short history of the Arab countries, Turkey and Persia, with an account 
of what Christian missionaries have done and attempted to do during the last 
few centuries. 

The book is written in a kindly and temperate spirit. The writer shows how 
the historic Muhammad became in the eyes of many of his followers a worker of 
miracles and a pre-existent being full of wisdom and knowledge, the intercessor 
and mediator between God and man, and how modern educated Muslims regard 
him as the noblest of the sons of men. The greatest difference between Islam and 
Christianity he finds in the Muslim doctrine of the absolute otherness of God, 
who is not a spirit, so that God and man can never be spiritually one. Another 
great obstacle to understanding is a lack of a sense of sin. 

The second half of the book contains some interesting facts and figures. 
The bibliography, though useful, is not all it might be. 

One cannot agree with the statement on the ‘jacket’ that ‘Mr Bethmann has 
produced a book for the scholar’, but he has written a book which clearly ex- 
plains and fearlessly sets out the difficulties that await a missionary to Muslims. 

A. GUILLAUME 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE East. Supplement to World 
Economic Report, 1949-50. By United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. viii+-84 pp. Maps. 
Tables. 11” 84". 7s. Od. $1. Sw. frs. 4. 

WITH the susceptibilities of many governments to consider, UN reports do not 

as a rule make easy or interesting reading. But this is a piece of work more 

authoritative than most official writing. Admirably brief, distinguished and 

precise, it is the first presentation of the main factors of the Middle East economy 

in their true perspective. On the whole, it is a pessimistic picture: population 1s 

increasing rather faster than food production; little progress has been made in 

industry; health standards are still wretched. Against this arid background 

stands out in sharp relief the immense increase in oil output in the last three 
ears. 

Unlike some recent works on Middle East affairs, this report does not exag- 

gerate the impact of the oil industry on the region. On the contrary, its main 

contention is that what is wrong with the Middle East is that this great source of 
wealth does not spread its effects more widely. ‘The terms of their concessions 
give the foreign companies a freedom of action which substantially insulates 
them from the economy of the Middle Eastern countries . . . the impact of oil 
operations on the Middle East producing countries is mainly indirect, and the 
benefits derived by them are limited’ (p. 25). ‘Full use of such wealth would en- 
able the producing countries to obtain an important part of the capital needed 
for economic development’ (p. 33). This is the crux of the Middle East situation, 
and if it is not understood the results will be disastrous. 

Some reference is made to new development schemes to be financed from oil 
royalties in Persia, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, with a lack of conviction which may 
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be appropriate. The urgency of action is not sufficiently stressed, in view of the 
refugee situation, though the bearing of the argument on this situation is 
obvious. The combination of expert economic analysis with an evidently pro- 
found knowledge of local conditions makes this report an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the study of the problems of ‘under-developed’ countries. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


L’IRAN: PERSE ET AFGHANISTAN. (Nouvelle édition refondue.) | By Raymond 
Furon. Paris, Payot, 1951. 336 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 9” x 5}". goo /rs. 


M. Furon’s new book is actually a well-timed re-issue of two earlier works, one 
on Persia, and one on Afghanistan. He has chosen somewhat arbitrarily to apply 
the name Iran to the whole of this area and to deny it to the former country, 
apparently unaware that this has been its name for many centuries in the lan- 
guage of its own people. The Persian section of the book, originally written in 
1938, shows signs of very hurried revision—amounting indeed to little more 
than the addition of a few paragraphs to cover events since that date. The main 
body of the text has hardly been touched, and so such incongruous statements 
remain as ‘II n’existe pas de partis politiques’ (p. 137) and ‘L’usage des charac- 
téres latins est interdits méme sur les affiches des cinémas’ (p. 177). For the 
same reason many figures and statistics are no longer applicable (for instance the 
population figures on page 15). But these facts are at least correct in their his- 
torical setting. More serious are such errors as ‘Le Khouzistan . . . est parcouru 
de canaux d’irrigation . . .’ (p. 29); ‘La monogamie est maintenant obligatoire’ 
(p. 141); ‘L’industrie la plus importante est celle des tapis’ (p. 155). M. Furon’s 
historical method is to string together a host of unrelated and sometimes mytho- 
logical incidents; he shows little gift for selection or generalization. His account 
of contemporary events is confused and inaccurate. The same remarks apply 
largely to the section on Afghanistan, though as the original version appeared in 
1926, the need for revision was more obvious and the execution more thorough. 
There is no index to either part. 
L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON 


AUS DER GESCHICHTE DES ISLAMISCHEN ORIENTS. By F. Taeschner and 
G, Jaschke. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1949. 40 pp. (Philo- 
sophie und Geschichte, eine Sammlung von Vortragen und Schriften, 
no. 69.) 9$”x6”. No price. 


Tu1s brochure contains two papers, the first on a medieval document, the 
second by Jaschke on Mustafa Kemal’s mission to Anatolia in May I9Ig as 
Inspector of the Turkish 9th Army, in which capacity he began the organizing 
of Turkish resistance to the partitioning of Anatolia by the Allies. The Turkish 
and other source-material is minutely examined. 

GEORGE KIRK 


AFRICA 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN THE BRITISH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. Part I. East 
Africa: Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika. Part 11. Central Africa: Zanzibar, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia. Part m1. West Africa: Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia. Part 1v. A General Survey of the System 
of Native Administration. By Lord Hailey. London, H.M.S.O. for Colonial 
Office, 1951. xxxiv-+-937 pp. Tables. 9?” x 6}’. f2 Ios. 6d. 


In 1941 Lord Hailey wrote a report on the working of the systems of local rule 
in Africa, issued for official use under the title of ‘Native Administration 
and Political Development in British Tropical Africa’, and was based on the 
journeys undertaken by him in 1939 and 1940. With the intention of revising 
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that report the author undertook further journeys in 1947 and 1948 as a result of 
which he has now written what is in fact a completely new report on a different 
basis. The present survey consists of four parts and deals with the territories 
indicated in the titles. As is usual with Lord Hailey’s well known investigations 
the results are presented to the reader with almost undue modesty. These four 
volumes the author claims are primarily intended ‘to meet the need felt by 
officers of the African Administrations for information regarding the practice 
followed in areas other than those with which they are personally acquainted’. 
Indeed Lord Hailey almost apologises for ‘presenting this considerable volume 
of factual material’. This is quite unjustified for although necessarily extremely 
detailed the survey, which must have involved the author in a tremendous 
burden of research, is much more than a factual record, and will be found indis- 
pensable to every student of colonial affairs and not only to those engaged in 
colonial administration. It is quite impossible in a short review to do justice to, 
or even to attempt to outline, the large scope of the work. I must content myself 
with some more personal impressions. What I think makes this record so 
valuable is that it has been written with a keen sense of the historical and social 
factors which have actually influenced the development of the systems of 
administration and local government which the author analyses. No matter 
with what preconceived ideas the reader may take up any of these volumes he 
will soon develop a deep sympathy for the work of those responsible for fostering 
organs of government and self-government among economically backward 
regions and a new respect for the extreme difficulties which the task involves. 
He will find himself in the hands of a most experienced guide, and reading be- 
tween the lines will on every page discover the impact of unexpected economic 
and sociological factors in the rapidly changing kaleidoscope of the African 
scene. Although space does not permit me to enter into any detailed discussion 
of the many problems such as finance, migration, population changes, land 
tenure, administration of justice, law, custom, and economic development with 
which the survey is crammed I should like to say how very valuable I found the 
constant references to the problems of urbanization. Two ideas suggest them- 
selves to me as worthy of further consideration. The first is the possibility of 
persuading Lord Hailey to write a very simple primer for the use of Africans 
themselves and to serve as an introduction for them to the problems of govern- 
ment which their communities have to face. The second and more difficult is to 
hope that it will be possible in the near future to get some studies of the reac- 
tions and thoughts of Africans themselves in regard to the administrative 
aspects of the economic and social changes which beset them on all sides. 
Meanwhile we must express our gratitude to the author for this great pioneering 
work. 


S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


ATTITUDE TO ArricA. By W. Arthur Lewis and others. London, Penguin, 
1951. 156 pp. Map. (A Penguin Special, S 159.) 7” 4}". 2s. 


In an agreed statement the four authors urge that, in the African conflict of 
nationalisms, Britain must explicitly make the choice, already made in prin- 
ciple, between ‘the paramount rights of the African majority’ and European 
claims to domination. In East Africa a genuine inter-racial partnership must be 
developed, in which Europeans sincerely offer leadership without domination 
and Africans have real equality of opportunity, and the British Government 
must not abdicate its responsibility till this is assured. Professor Lewis argues 
that the investment of capital in Africa for the improvement of peasant agri- 
culture would be more productive, both socially and economically, than the 
present policy of large-scale development. He analyses the problems and the 
type of action required with his usual clarity. He estimates the need for capital 
at {100 million a year, and points out that this is less than 1 per cent of the 
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British national income. The Rev. Michael Scott discusses what could be done 
in Bechuanaland, instancing Tshekedi Khama’s school as an example of African 
initiative. The book is an important contribution to thinking on contemporary 
African affairs. 

L. P. Mair 


WESTERN AFRICA: Part 11. The Peoples of Sierra Leone Protectorate. By 
M. McCulloch. Foreword by Daryll.Forde. London, International African 
Institute, 1951. 102 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. (Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa.) 9?” x63. 8s. 6d. 


THERE has long been a need for the collation and assessment of existing sources 
of ethnographic data on the peoples of Africa. The Ethnographic Survey is a 
series of monographs devoted to ‘a concise, critical and accurate account of our 
present knowledge’ of the tribal groupings, physical environment, economy, 
social structure, political organization, and religion of selected African peoples. 
Accounts of the Akan and Ga-Adangme of the Gold Coast, of the Ibo and Ibibio 
of Southern Nigeria, and of Lake Nyasa tribes have already been published. 
The present volume is concerned with groups in Sierra Leone such as the Mende, 
Temne, Limba, Sherbro-Bullom, Koranko, and others. The Mende are discussed 
most fully since, in addition to early articles, reports, and books of travel, some 
of the results of more recent research carried out by Dr Little are available. 
Within the compass of this book only an outline of the social structure and more 
important institutions is possible; but much would be gained if the bibliography 
were annotated, and if the author had given some indication of those areas 
where research might most fruitfully be carried out. 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN FRENCH WeEsT AFRica. (A trans. of Service 
Africain. Paris, Gallimard, 1946.) By Robert Delavignette. London, 
Oxford University Press for the International African Institute, 1950. 
vii+152 pp. Tables. 83?” x52”. 12s. 6d. 


It is possible that many readers of this book will be disappointed. Both its title 
and the eminence of its author (Monsieur Delavignette is Director of Affaires 
Politiques, Ministére de la France d’Outre Mer) lead one to expect more than one 
is actually given. It is a short and unpretentious book, describing many aspects 
of French West Africa and in particular the work of the Commandant du Cercle, 
who roughly corresponds to the District Officer of the British system. It is not 
new, being a translation of Service Africain (Gallimard 1946), which was itself an 
adaptation of Les vrais chefs de ’ Empire (Gallimard 1939), and has not been 
brought up to date on certain specific questions, e.g. the abolition of forced 
labour is not mentioned, and generally lacks actuality. The English title is 
strange; it is true that the author stresses the necessity for an exercising author- 
ity in Africa, and compares post-1918 Africa to France of the same period 
‘where there was no command’, but he makes no study of either ‘authority’ or 
‘freedom’, and rarely mentions them except as pivots for occasional intellectual 
abstractions. Generally speaking Monsieur Delavignette is severely practical, 
and what he has written is both perspicacious and revealing. He mistrusts an 
administration which acts merely as a centrifugal force, and obviously shares 
Lyautey’s fear of ‘la Maladie de l’uniformité’. Officials in Paris or in Dakar are 
in danger of losing touch with their subject; one can learn much at a desk, for 
‘the life of a village is clear to him who can read a census’, and one might mention 
the very interesting family budgets quoted on pp. 127-31 which can be com- 
pared to those given by Labouret, but the villages must be visited, and, as 
Governor Fousset puts it, sitting at the wheel of a car, on tour, is much the same 
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as sitting at a desk. Reading Monsieur Delavignette’s book is in itself very like 
going on tour; it would be unfair to complain that the tour is more limited than 
one expected. 


DouGLas JOHNSON 


THE DESTINY OF THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE: a rebuttal of the claims 
of the Union of South Africa, and a statement of those of Southern Rho- 
desia, to first priority of consideration in the event of any change of status. 
By W. A. Godlonton. Capricorn Africa Society for the Rhodesian National 
Affairs Association, 1951. 8 pp. 92” 7}". Is. 


Mr GoDLonToN’s lectures to the Rhodesia National Affairs Association were 
prompted by Dr Malan’s assertion that the Act of Union contained a solemn 
assurance on the part of the United Kingdom Government that the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate should ultimately be incorporated in the Union. Their 
interest however lies not in their refutation of this claim but in their careful 
assembly and presentation of the evidence about the earlier conditional commit- 
ment of the Imperial Government to bring the Protectorate and Southern 
Rhodesia under one administration when the time was opportune. Though the 
author regards this conditional promise as still binding he desires that it should 
be used only to secure, in agreement with the Imperial and the Union Govern- 
ments, the incorporation of those parts of the Protectorate that are essential to 
the economic development of Southern Rhodesia. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


TRAVELER’S GUIDE TO THE BELGIAN CONGO AND RUANDA-URUNDI. Ist ed. 
Ed. under the auspices of the Tourist Bureau for the Belgian Congo and 
Kuanda-Urundi. Trans. by Jan-Albert Goris. Brussels, Tourist Bureau for 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 1951. 757 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Indexes. 84” x 52”. No price. 


THIs is a ‘new model’ traveller’s guide. It assumes that visitors to the ‘play- 
ground of Africa’ will be mostly persons of serious and enquiring mind and it sets 
out to satisfy their commendable curiosity. The book, therefore, includes as well 
as practical information for tourists a reasonably detailed survey of the history, 
the racial composition, the geography, the economic resources, and the govern- 
ment of the Belgian Congo, the usefulness of which is enhanced by the biblio- 
graphies appended to each section. All this is attractively set out and the book 
is handsomely produced and well illustrated. 


N. M. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EguaLity. By P. S. Joshi. Foreword by Sir Maharaj 
Singh. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1951. xili+304 pp. 7}”x5”". Rs. 8.12. 


Mr P. S. Josut, like the Declaration of Independence, starts with the tenet: All 
men were created equal. The written constitution of the United States is given 
content by living man. South of the Mason-Dixon line the theory of equality is 
modified by the fact of two races living together. South Africa admits equality 
for coloured people neither in theory nor in practice, not even for Indians. 
Political equality for Indians must lead to political equality for Natives, and 
so the boulversement of the State. The logic of the situation leads no further. 

In practice, in Smuts’s South Africa, Indians of outstanding character like 
the late A. I. Kajee had little difficulty in obtaining the facilities of equality. 
Perhaps Mr P. S. Joshi will make a more constructive and equally illuminating 
contribution to the study of the Indian question in South Africa when he turns 
his attention to The Struggle for Opportunity. The results will come the more 


quickly if his attention is focused on opportunity within the existing framework 
of the State. 


J. W. MELDRUM 
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ASIA AND THE WEST. By Maurice Zinkin. Foreword by Geoffrey Heyworth. 
London, Chatto & Windus for the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951. xii+-300 pp. Maps. Index. 8”x5}”. 15s. 


So much has been written of late in very general terms about relationships 
between East and West that it is something of a relief to find a new book which 
deals with the problem in concrete and specific fashion. This is what Mr Zinkin 
very successfully does, principally in terms of economics though by no means 
neglecting the psychological, or shall we say philosophical, aspects of the ques- 
tions he attacks. There is an excellent brief historical survey by way of intro- 
duction. In this he traces the main lines of development of Asian and European 
civilizations and explains the reasons for their divergence, the one toward over- 
population and poverty, the other toward full use of human resources and the 
increase of material wealth. This analysis is not a mere display of off-hand 
dogmatics, but a carefully reasoned statement. It can be recommended to those 
who are weary of generalizations in this difficult field, where economics jostles 
social anthropology and history broods over the scene. 

The chapters of Part 1 deal with the contrast between the Eastern village 
and the Western city, the peasant world of Asia, over-population, and the impact 
of the West. Together they make a very useful survey, enlivened by pithy 
observations and supported but not disfigured by statistical evidence. 

Part II consists mainly of a description country by country of the main 
economies of Asia. For this kind of enquiry Mr Zinkin has unusual qualifica- 
tions, since as a former member of the Indian civil service now engaged in com- 
mercial life in India he has direct experience of much that he describes. These 
are extremely illuminating chapters, and they may surprise other readers than 
the present reviewer, who had wrongly supposed that he was pretty well 
informed and understood the situation pretty well. 

The author’s conclusions are not entirely encouraging. He finds that the 
main Asian economies are breaking down, that their great and growing popula- 
tions, having expected political independence to bring quick material benefits, 
are now disillusioned and dissatisfied, on the verge of anarchy or an easy prey to 
Communist blandishment. He thinks that if India were to follow China into 
Communism or anarchy democracy would perish in Asia. If freedom is to be 
preserved the only hope lies in rapid industrialization with the support of 
Western capital. He gives a rough estimate of the cost and suggests how the 
capital should be supplied and used. He thinks the time is short. 

This is a valuable contribution to the study of the economic and social crisis 
in Asian countries. Mr Zinkin is to be congratulated and so is Mr Guy Wint, 
whose part he handsomely acknowledges. 

G. B. SANSOM 
THE STATE OF AsIA: a Contemporary Survey. By Lawrence K. Rosinger and 
others. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, Knopf for the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 
xii+546 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 82”x5?”. $6. 


Tuis is an extremely useful book. It provides in a handy volume concise but 
fairly full sketches of post-war events in the Far East and South Asia, brought 
up to date, in some cases to the beginning of 1951. It is highly commendable 
that South Asia has been included—a full picture of Asiar. politics can scarcely 
omit India and Pakistan. 

As Lawrence Rosinger points out in the general introductory section, the 
differences between the Asian countries have grown sharper and clearer; the 
great Chinese or Indian nations face problems quite different- from those con- 
fronting the Philippines or Burma. One immediate problem is, however, shared 
by all the countries—they must take a stand in the world conflict between the 
USSR and the United States, and they face sharp inner cleavages on the issue. 
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An understanding of Asian politics requires knowledge not only of the fairly 
well documented policies pursued by the Western Powers, but also of those pur- 
sued by the USSR and of the attitudes prevalent among the indigenous peoples. 
The purpose of the study is therefore rightly designed ‘to understand what is 
happening inside Asian countries . .. and not simply to know what is being done 
to Asia by the outside world’ (p. vi). The narratives competently cover the 
political, economic and social issues at stake in the various Asian countries but 
remind us of the inadequacy of our knowledge of the social forces in Asia. The 
educated and governing circles, whether non-Communist or Communist, are not 
necessarily the true spokesmen for the inarticulate masses. Not only govern- 
mental policies but also the unpredictable reaction of the Chinese, Indian, or 
Indonesian peasants to the apparently inevitable technological and social 
change will decide the future of the present regimes. Despite her political past 
and her comparatively small population, Japan seems therefore to be the most 
promising nucleus for a new Asia, here the technological advance has been mas- 
tered and some social readjustment has already taken place. 


J. FRANKEL 


SOUTH ASIA 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC: a Brief Expository Survey. By 
M. Ramaswamy. London, Longmans, 1950. iv-+-27 pp. 10” x6}". 3s. 


THis pamphlet is a reprint of Mr Ramaswamy’s article published in the Canadian 
Bar Review in January 1950. As the Constitution of India came into force only 
on 26 January 1950, it follows that the article could be no more than an analysis 
of the document itself, with no attempt to discuss its working. Within the 
limits of space set for the author, it is inevitable that he should not attempt to 
discuss any of the puzzles and problems of the Constitution, in which it abounds, 
and for this reason the pamphlet tends to be rather summary and dry in its 
treatment. It is, none the less, a useful discussion of the Constitution, and shows 
signs of that legal scholarship which one expects from Mr Ramaswamy who is not 
only an advocate of the High Court of Mysore, but already an established writer 
on Indian constitutional law. 


K. C. WHEARE 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON. Ed. by W. Norman Brown. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+234 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $3. 24s. 

TuIs well documented book is intended to give the background to the recent 
political changes in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and to describe ‘the wider con- 
text of civilization in.the area where these three newly liberated nations now 
exist’. It re-states briefly the historical background achievements in thought, 
literature, and the arts, and it deems to characterize social structure, economic 
life, and law. 

Mr Norman Brown and his team have done a good job; their articles were 
written originally for the Encyclopaedia Americana and intended to ‘promote no 
ideology’, but to present within the -space available ‘the pertinent facts’. 
Criticism must, however, be directed against the chapter on Economic De- 
velopment where, unfortunately, Mr Daniel Thorner seems to have not been as 
well documented as his other colleagues. Perhaps it is significant that into an 
otherwise admirable bibliography for this chapter one or two books, which 
cannot be regarded as reliable, have intruded. Hence Mr Thorner does not seem 
fully to understand the difficulties encountered first by the East India Company 
and then by the British administration in developing the land revenue systems 
in India. It is true that, as for example in the permanent settlement, it proved 
in the end to be a financial millstone round the neck of the Bengal Government 
of modern times, but its institution was inspired not so much by a desire to 
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secure the largest possible revenue, but to maintain an administration on a basis 
which involved as little direct interference with the people as was possible. This 
recognition of the fact that an alien government should carefully avoid dis- 
turbance of long-established customs, gave in the long run ample ground for 
criticizing the lack of progress in social reform. If the British Government, 
however, had tried to force the pace, it would have undoubtedly been confronted 
by a law and order problem which would have added greatly to the cost of 
administration and thereby imposed greater burdens of taxation on the people. 
Again the statement that there had been little or no impetus to technical 
progress is certainly not true of the British Government’s attitude to agriculture. 
Testimony here can be found in the classic report of Dr J. A. Voelcker and, to 
come to recent times, the still more valuable findings of the Linlithgow Com- 
mission. The recommendations of that Commission’s report bore fruit which it is 
satisfactory to observe the new Government of India are wisely developing. 
Epwin HAWARD 


PLANNING OF PosT-wAR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. By N. V. Sovani. 
Foreword by D. R. Gadgil. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, Inter- 
national Secretariat; London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. xi+106 pp. Tables. 
(Publication no. 22.) 83” x52”. Rs. 3.8. 5s. 


THE National Planning Commission for India, which was set up early in 1950, 
has so far found it difficult to make progress. Mr Sovani in this brief, useful 
study, explains why. The most important point he makes is that no central, 
national plan for India’s development can take effect because no basic or mini- 
mum agreement on future social policies has been made by the politicians. 
Indian economic policy since 1947 has not so much been deliberately shaped as 
affected piecemeal by various often conflicting forces. The trade war with 
Pakistan and the food self-sufficiency campaign provide apt illustrations of this. 

Mr Sovani shows, too, that the development plans drawn up by the different 
States of India are in effect a series of unco-ordinated estimates of expenditure 
on constructional work and social services. The task of relating these plans falls 
to the Planning Commission. In a most stimulating preface Dr Gadgil argues 
that ‘social and political pre-conditions’ must be established before planning in 
India can become effective. Both he and the author, it must be assumed, are 
not hopeful in estimating the likely success of the Colombo Plan in India. 


C. H. Puiries 


INDIA’s EMERGING FOREIGN Po.iciEs. By Shantilal Kothari. Foreword by 
Edmond L. Taylor. Bombay, Vora, 1951. 219 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
74" x54". Rs. 6. $2. Is. 


IT may seem an early date at which to attempt an assessment of India’s foreign 
policy, but Mr Kothari’s book in fact provides useful signposts on the road 
which that policy is likely to follow. He believes that the present chaotic state 
of the world imperatively demands an All-Asian Federation in which India will 
inevitably play the dominant part. She is forced, not unwillingly, to take up this 
role by her central geographical position, her political maturity, her need of 
peace and regional pacts with her neighbours, and not least by her determina- 
tion to champion Asian people throughout the world. And just as her geo- 
graphical position forbids an isolationalist policy in Asia, so her naval and mili- 
tary weakness, her dependence on Britain and the United States for capital 
goods and financial aid, and her democratic constitution bring her into the orbit 
of more highly industrialized non-Asian countries, and make her an important 
adherent of the United Nations. 

Mr Kothari is in the main a warm supporter of Mr Nehru’s foreign policy, 
but he thinks it was a mistake for India to remain inside the Commonwealth, 
even on the equivocal terms on which that agreement was made, since he be- 
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lieves that ‘moribund imperialism’ still desires to exploit backward people. But 
he recognizes that Communism is a more immediate and dangerous threat and 
acquiesces for the moment in Dominion status and in the partition of Pakistan 
from India, since in his opinion India is bound to reverse both these decisions 
when she feels stronger. 

The book is usefully documented and provides a reasonably objective 
account of present trends in India’s emerging foreign policy. 

HESTER GRAY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNKNOWN INDIAN. By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 
London, Macmillan, 1951. xii+516 pp. 9”x6". 21s. 


THE publishers describe this book as ‘one of the most impressive books ever 
addressed from India to the English-speaking world’; and the author says that 
his personal development ‘is certainly exceptional and may even be unique’. 
The reader thus knows that Messrs Macmillan and Mr Chaudhuri have a good 
conceit of themselves. Mr Chaudhuri’s purpose is to tell his life story as a 
miniature version of the life story of India during the past half-century. His 
dedication runs thus: ‘To the memory of the British Empire in India which con- 
ferred subjecthood on us but withheld citizenship; to which yet every one of us 
threw out the challenge—‘‘Civis Britannicus Sum’’—because all that was good 
and living within us was made, shaped, and quickened by the same British Rule’. 

Born and brought up in Eastern Bengal; bilingual in Bengali and English; 
divided in sentiment so that his attitude to England was a blend of ‘servility 
and malice’, of ‘homage and hatred’; looking at the Boer War, ‘one half of us 
automatically shared in the English triumph, while the other and patriotic half 
wanted the enemies of England to win’. His father drilled him in his two lan- 
guages, making sure that he did not ‘translate English passages into slipshod 
Bengali smacking of English, and Bengali passages into slipshod English 
smacking of Bengali’; and making him feel that English poetry was ‘the 
most wonderful reading in the world’. But, he adds, ‘a masterpiece like Alice 
in Wonderland is quite inaccessible to most Indian boys’. The result of it 
all is this interesting, unusual, loose-jointed book which the England of today 
ought to read. This reviewer must add, however, that it suffers from a fault too 
common in the books of today, the lack of an index. 

A. F. WHYTE 


SUNSET FROM THE MAIN. By H. G. Martin. London, Museum Press, 1951. 
288 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” 52”. 15s. 


It is pleasant to find in General Martin an attractive recorder of the delights of 
shooting, hunting, fishing, and pig-sticking in the undivided India over which for 
good reasons a transformation scene has come. As a former gunner and indeed 
a Secretary of the famous Tent Club at Meerut, General Martin is a highly 
appropriate raconteur. He brings back the atmosphere with accuracy and vivid- 
ness. Occasionally he digresses to make shrewd comments on the changes which 
have taken place. His historical sense is as keen as his love of sport and the 
people of the country. To the record, the art of his photographer, herself no 
mean lover of the chase, greatly contributes. 
EDWIN HAWaRD 


GrRouP PREJUDICES IN INDIA. Ed. by Manilal B. Nanavati and C. N. Vakil. 
Bombay, Vora, 1951. 223 pp. 10”X7”. Rs. 12. 17s. 6d. $3. 


THE publication of this book is a good sign showing that the Indian of today no 
longer seeks to hide his own shortcomings behind those (presumed or true) of the 
British Raj. Thirty-one authors, some of them of real distinction, here examine 
the gaping fissures in the cohesion of India and the ‘group prejudices’ which 
ham-string national unity and ‘have their roots in the hoary history and vast 
complexity of Indian society’ (p. 9). Six causes of tension are disclosed: re- 
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ligious, regional, political, economic, social, and cultural. Each is briefly but 
honestly discussed in order to compel politicians and people alike to probe 
beneath the passing controversies of the moment down to the deep-lying sources 
of antipathy and conflict which, in the publisher’s words, ‘are sapping the very 
foundations of our existence’. The only British writer in this symposium, the 
Reverend James Kellock, Principal of the Wilson College, Bombay, looks to 
Christianity as the most hopeful instrument to create ‘a more truly fraternal 
society and State’ (p. 109). Meanwhile Mr Nehru’s success against Mr Tandon 
shows that the new India, which is the lodestar of this symposium, is making 
headway against the old. The appearance of the book, and notably its execrable 
binding, is not a credit to its producers; and there is no index. 
A. F. WHYTE 


AT FREEDOM’s Door. By Malcolm Lyall Darling. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. xiv-+369 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x5#”. 21s. 


IN 1925 Sir Malcolm Darling published a valuable study of the economic position 
and outlook of the Punjab peasant. Subsequently, in the course of his duty as 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, he undertook two tours 
through the districts and set down in diary form his appreciation of village life. 
These three studies constitute valuable documents for the historian and 
economist. In this present volume he has again given us important information. 
On this occasion he ranged from Peshawar in the north west across the great 
Punjab plain, through Delhi and Agra, over the wooded Vindhyas and down to 
the valley of the Narbada—a journey of 1,400 miles which lasted sixteen weeks. 
Its chief significance is that it took place in the winter of 1946-7 when Britain 
was preparing to leave and undivided India stood ‘at freedom’s door’. 

His record reveals the depths of communal hatred. ‘The great killings’ in 
Calcutta had already taken place and the north west was seething. The diary 
indicates that tragedy was bound to follow the announcement of 3 June that 
power would be handed over in August. Other points of importance are Sir 
Malcolm’s impressions of an administration ‘in only the loosest touch with the 
people’ (p. 309), and of the village economy being steadily sacrificed to the town, 
although he also records his view that ‘for the first time for at least two genera- 
tions debt was no longer a millstone round the peasant’s neck’ (p. 333). 

This diary is the most vivid record we possess of the condition of peasant 
India on the eve of the British departure. 

C. H. PHILips 


PROSPERITY FOR VILLAGES. By K. V. Karantha. Madras, Harsha, 1950. 
iv+78 pp. Tables. 7}” x 4}’. Rs. 1. 


TuIs pamphlet, written with passionate sincerity, argues that large scale indus- 
trial methods have brought great misery to the Indian masses. The corrective in 
the author’s view is to appreciate that the economic revival of India has to take 
place mostly in the villages and that this can best be achieved by the intensive 
development of cottage industries. He briefly examines the importance of estab- 
lishing small electrically driven power units in the villages, as has been done in 
parts of Madras, and concludes with a plea to the government to encourage 
Indian technologists to turn their minds and energies to the problems of rural 
India. 
C. H. Puitips 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA: Its Relation to a Sound National 
Economy. (2nd rev. and enlarged ed. for India and Pakistan.) By Eleanor 
M. Hough. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1950. xxi+-402 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”5}". 25s. 

PRESUMABLY this work has just gone into a second and revised edition, eighteen 

years after its first publication, because of the enhanced interest in the problem 
I 
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of rural reconstruction in India and Pakistan. The functions and value of the 
co-operative movement certainly constitute an important part of that problem 
and there is no doubt that we need a clear objective appraisal of the movement’s 
successes and failures in undivided India. Unfortunately Dr Hough has not met 
that need. 

Her first, somewhat shaky, chapter on The Background appears unrelated to 
the rest of the work. The third and main chapter, which runs to 232 pages, 
gives a most confused account, by turns jerky and over-detailed, and in part 
anticipates the succeeding chapter which attempts to evaluate the movement. 
The other chapters are as slight as the third is heavy. The table of contents and 
the system of footnoting are rather misleading. 

C. H. PHILIps 


KINGDOMS OF YESTERDAY. By Arthur Cunningham Lothian. Foreword by 
Compton Mackenzie. London, Murray, 1951. xii+228 pp. Illus. Map. 
Index. 8?” x 53”. 21s. 


SiR ARTHUR LoTHIAN’s Indian career was spent in the Indian States, now largely 
shorn of their former prestige and bound up together with the rest of inde- 
pendent India in the new regime. This book is not in fact a history of Princely 
India, but may be read as a valuable footnote by a competent observer of the 
conditions that prevailed in the Indian States during the first half of the 
twentieth century. There are some excellent illustrations and a useful index. 


A. F. WHYTE 


YOUNG PAKISTAN: a Citizenship Reader for Secondary Schools and Adult 
Institutions. By Rafiq M. Khan and Herbert S. Stark. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. xvi+233 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 7}”5". 5s. 


Tuis is a lively and informative book which tells the younger reader in clear and 
intelligible language the most important things about the creation, the govern- 
ment, the people, the economy, the customs, and the geography of Pakistan. 
Though enthusiasm at times gets the better of the authors’ judgement their 
approach is eminently sensible and the attention they give to health, to agri- 
culture, and to village life is welcome. In the chapter on the British Common- 
wealth some errors have crept in and as is not uncommon in Pakistan, India is 
incorrectly bracketed with Ireland as a republic associated with the Common- 
wealth (p. 189) and not listed as a full member of it. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


ECLIPSE OF THE RISING SuN. By Toshikazu Kase. Ed. by David Nelson Rowe. 
London, Cape, 1951. vi+-282 pp. Index. 9" 6". 18s. 


Tuts book will be a useful document for the historian of the Far Eastern war 
and of the causes, internal and external, which led to the defeat of Japan. The 
author held the important position in the Japanese Foreign Office of Director of 
the American Division which, in view of the fact that the United States was 
Japan’s chief opponent in the second world war, gave him unique opportunities 
of observing (and sometimes guiding) the policy of the Japanese Government 
during the critical years 1940-5. He was actually present with Shigemitsu when 
the formal act of surrender was signed on board U.S.S. Missouri. He describes 
the volume as a ‘personal impression’; but it is also a competent account of the 
prolonged struggle behind the scenes in Tokyo between the militarists and the 
more politically minded who foresaw the certain defeat of Japan long before the 
army would admit it. 

The book is therefore an authentic record; but the student of Japa’ ese his- 
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tory may have to be cautious in using some of the evidence, for the American 
editor of Mr Kase’s book, Professor Rowe of Yale, has to admit, in fifteen foot- 
notes, that the source of some of Mr Kase’s most important statements, even 
where he apparently quotes actual documents, is ‘not available’. It is difficult to 
judge how far Professor Rowe has confined his function as editor to footnotes of 
this character and how far the book itself has been influenced by his guidance. 
One conclusion and perhaps the most significant to which the reader of the book 
is driven is that policy in Japan had no firm foundation, either, as in the more 
mature Western countries, standing four-square on authentic public opinion, or 
else on the realistic judgement of experienced men of affairs. The latter con- 
dition prevailed in Japan as long as the Genro survived, for they were true Elder 
Statesmen ; but when their authority declined there was little or nothing to take 
their place. Mr Kase seems here and there to be aware of this serious lacuna in 
the national structure in Japan, but he throws little light on the superlative 
question in 1951 whence authentic authority is to be derived in the future. It 
may be said, in further comment, that this author is a little too easily disposed to 
accept General MacArthur’s purpose as having been achieved and thus to 
believe that Japan is surely set on the high road to democracy. 


A. F. WHYTE 


THE KOREAN MINORITY IN JAPAN 1904-50. By Edward W. Wagner. Foreword 
by Edwin O. Reischauer. Mimeographed. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1951. v-+108 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 11” 84". $1.50. 


In modern times Korean emigration to Japan first became of significant propor- 
tions after 1920. There were only some 40,000 Koreans in Japan in that year; 
whereas by 1937 the number had grown to around 660,000. Then came the China 
War and the Pacific War; the Japanese Government drew upon the human 
resources of Korea, using both voluntary and compulsory means to recruit 
Korean labour for Japanese mines and munition factories. At the time of the 
Japanese surrender there were well over two million Koreans in Japan. 

A relatively small proportion of Korean migrants came as students or as 
tradespeople, but the vast majority consisted of peasants who sought escape 
from the overcrowded and poverty-stricken areas of southern Korea. Like Irish 
peasant immigration into England or that from Eastern Europe into the United 
States, they formed a reservoir of unskilled labour, ready to work for the lowest 
wages and amid the poorest living conditions. They thus tended to depress 
Japanese labour standards, while the lawlessness, turbulence, and shiftless 
habits of many of them aroused the contempt and antagonism of the Japanese 
people in general. Some Koreans were revolutionaries and the Japanese author- 
ities in consequence regarded the whole community with suspicion. While, after 
1910, the Koreans were Japanese nationals, they were treated as an inferior 
race in Japan, and Japanese feelings towards them occasionally found vent in 
such outbreaks as the massacre of Koreans in Tokyo at the time of the great 
earthquake of 1923. 

After the occupation of Japan SCAP gave the Koreans the option of repatria- 
tion. Most of them took it, but a good proportion elected to remain, while 
others came back after experience of the state of affairs in Korea. Thus there are 
now some 600,000 Koreans in Japan. The Japanese detest them more than ever, 
since many of them behaved very badly and foolishly in the first years after 
Japan’s capitulation. SCAP, which initially regarded them with benevolence, 
soon veered round because of the Communist activities of a large proportion of 
them. All of this has been accentuated by the war in Korea so that the outlook 
for the Koreans in Japan, is, to say the least, unpromising. 

Mr Wagner, who has utilized both Western and Japanese sources, has pro- 
duced a useful monograph on what is a relatively minor problem, but one which 
is not without i portance in the present tragic state of affairs in the Far East. 

F. C. JONES 
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Korea Topay. By George M. McCune and Arthur L. Grey. Foreword by 
William L. Holland. London, Allen & Unwin for the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. xxi+-372 pp. Mapendpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
8}" x53". 25s. $5. 

PROFESSOR McCuNE had completed some nine-tenths of this book, when his 

lamented death deprived us of an outstanding authority on Korean history and 

politics. Mr Arthur L. Grey, who had assisted in the preparation of the economic 
sections of the work, undertook, together with Mrs McCune, the task of com- 
pletion. The book opens with a brief but penetrating historical survey, which 
inter alia brings out the enduring differences between the inhabitants and the 
economies of northern and of southern Korea. The following chapter on Korea 
as a Japanese colony seems a too sweepingly harsh judgement upon the Japan- 
ese who indeed did rule the Koreans as a subject people and denied them prac- 
tically all freedom of expression, but who also achieved much in the spheres of 

COREE SA, industry, and even education, as later references in this book 

snow. 

The main part of the work is concerned with post-war Korea. The fateful 
decision to divide Korea, for the purposes of military occupation, at the 38th 
parallel appears, from all available evidence, to have been a snap decision taken 
in Washington at the time of the Japanese surrender, and not, as the book 
suggests, ‘pursuant to the Potsdam Conference’ (p. 44). The Soviet-American 
quarrel over the interpretation of the decisions in regard to Korea which were 
taken in December 1945 at Moscow, combined with the factious short-sighted- 
ness of South Korean political parties to produce the unhappy sequence of 
events which led up to the present bitter conflict. These events are judiciously 
described and thoroughly documented, so are the achievements and failures of 
American military government in South Korea and the agrarian and industrial 
situation in that region. 

In the preparation of the chapters on South Korea, the authors were able to 
draw upon a wealth of material, in both Korean and English, as well as upon 
their own personal experiences and observations. Neither of these advantages 
was possible in the case of the North Korean regime. For this the only available 
sources were either laudatory official reports from Pyongyang, Soviet press 
articles of the same type, or stories of refugees, equally extreme on the other side. 
These drawbacks, which are freely admitted (p. 172), make the estimate of the 
social and economic achievements of the People’s Republic necessarily tentative. 
It also prevented any realization of the degree to which the Russians had 
equipped their satellite with artillery and tanks and of how hopelessly out- 
matched the South Korean forces would be in the event of attack. Hence the 
mistaken prophecy (pp. 271-2) that there was not likely to be any immediate 
crisis in Korea. 

But this miscalculation, in which the authors sinned in large company, does 
not diminish the general value of the book. It remains an indispensable study 
for all who seek to understand the antecedents of the present unhappy conflict 
in Korea. 


F. C. JONES 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN Korea. By E. Grant Meade. Foreword 
by Robert T. Oliver. New York, King’s Crown Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. xii-+281 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” 6”. $3.75. 24s. 

Tus book records observations made by the author during the year October 

1945—-October 1946, in the South Cholla Province of Korea, which he considers 

to be ‘the keystone of the national political structure, as well as the centre of the 

Korean agricultural economy’. There is a short general description of the 

country and its political history and relations with the outer world, and its 

recent endeavours to obtain its independence. The Americans were at once 
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confronted with language difficulties, cultural differentiations and the constant 
necessity to act independently without the sanction of higher authority (p. 5). 
Russia, he says, was much better informed, for she had many Korean refugees in 
her territory and was prepared to indoctrinate them as much as possible, 
whereas the United States 24th Corps came as liberators and had no detailed 
administrative plan or political policies. The American Commander had orders 
to take over from the Japanese and set up a Military Government (USAMGIK) 
which the Koreans described as ‘a government of, for, and by, interpreters’ 
(p. 100). This government was identified with a minority group and was as 
highly centralized as that of the Japanese. The writer deplores the lack of any 
training for this work in Korea and states that he heard only a one-hour lecture 
on the subject while attending the Civil Affairs Training School in California, 
while many of his fellows hardly knew where Korea was. Here one may read 
what was done by USAMGIK and why. It is a competent and painstaking piece 


of work. 
A. L. SADLER 


BLUNDER IN Asta. By Harrison Forman. New York, Didier, 1951. 190 pp. 
82" x53". $3. 

Mr Forman’s book vividly reports the Communist crossing of the Yangtze in 
April 1948, the conquest of Shanghai and the first few months of Communist rule 
there. The picture outlined confirms the generally accepted opinion that the 
Communist victory was largely due to the collapse of the Kuomintang. It does 
not reveal any significant new details, but is of interest as a historical document 
based on first-hand observation. 

The description of the ‘honeymoon’ period in Shanghai stresses the sim- 
plicity and earnestness of the Communists and the honesty of their endeavour to 
improve economic and social conditions. When the book was written, the final 
political alignment of the Chinese Communists was not fully clear, and Mr For- 
man speculates on the possibility of the USSR alienating them by their expan- 
sionist tactics in China’s border provinces. He deprecates the fact that the 
Americans exhibited an unawareness of China’s national susceptibilities and took 
no care to avoid offending them. The report revives the tantalizing, though now 
unanswerable question, whether there ever existed a real chance of preventing 
China’s full alignment with the USSR. 


J. FRANKEL 


OUTER MONGOLIA AND ITS INTERNATIONAL PosiTION. By Gerard M. Friters. 
Ed. by Eleanor Lattimore. Introduction by Owen Lattimore. London, 
Allen & Unwin for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1951. xlvii+358 pp. Map end-papers. Index. 8?" 53". 253. 

AN English edition of this invaluable reference work on Outer Mongolia has 

now been published.! This edition will no doubt be welcomed by many in the 

United Kingdom to whom the American edition is inaccessible. The only 

difference in the two editions is the addition of a seven-page author’s preface to 

the English edition. Here the author is able to discuss some of the facts and 
developments which have taken place since the end of 1948, when the narrative 
in the American edition closes, and to include material omitted from the 

American edition ‘for reasons beyond my control’ (p. iv). It is interesting to 

note that like most of the Soviet republics the Mongolian Republic is now pro- 

vided with a new Cyrillic-style alphabet. This will at once serve as a closer link 


with ‘the advanced culture of the Soviet people’ and an obstacle to closer rela- 
tions with Inner Mongolia or pan-Mongolian aspirations. 
C.G, 


1 The American edition was fully reviewed in the July 1950 issue of International 


Affairs, pp. 444-5. 
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Tue Paciric IsLanps. By Douglas L. Oliver. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+313 pp. 
Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 32s. 


Mr OLIVER is an anthropologist who has made Oceania his field of study over 
the last fifteen years. In this book he has undertaken to provide non-specialist 
Americans ‘with some background for understanding the historical consequences 
of Westernization and for exercising the responsibilities of trusteeship’ for some 
50,000 islanders, of whom they knew little ten years ago (pp. I-2). Mr Oliver 
writes vividly and in the course of some 300 pages describes the geography, 
exploration, and history of the islands, some of the main features of the indi- 
genous cultures of the area, including Australia, and the transformation effected 
by whalers, traders, missionaries, European government, and large scale eco- 
nomic enterprise. Throughout he repeatedly stresses the diversity and com- 
plexity of conditions, and it is to be hoped that the non-specialist will bear such 
remarks in mind. For, in the first place, Mr Oliver in his highly compressed 
account over-simplifies and slips, perhaps inevitably, into unqualified general- 
izations. Secondly, he cannot within the scope of his book deal with the 
minutiae of change and adjustment. From a wide range of interacting factors he 
singles out for analysis those which have had the most obvious and spectacular 
consequences, namely the economic. For instance, in the chapter entitled 
Sugar Revolution, he surveys very competently the effects of the sugar indus- 
try on the ethnic composition, social organization, and economy of Hawaii and 
Fiji; in the chapters on Coconut Civilization, Sea Harvest, Mining and Bases, 
other islands are brought under review. The discussion of administrative policy 
is least satisfactory; while, in examining the results of missionary activity, his 
lively pen too often indulges in caricature. The book concludes with an account 
of the impact of the second world war on the islanders and with some assessment 
of future developments. 

This is not a book of reference written for the historian or the anthropologist. 
But it is on the whole a good and very readable introduction to the peoples of 
Oceania; it contains a short but well annotated bibliography; and it should 
interest not only non-specialists in America but also those in other countries 
which have responsibilities in the Pacific. 


PHYLLIS KABERRY 


Hawatl’s WAR YEARS 1941-5. By Gwenfread Allen. Honolulu, University of 
Hawaii Press, 1950. xili+418 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
oh” x6}". $5. 

Tuts book, which was prepared under the direction of the Hawaii War Records 

Committee of the University of Hawaii, is a factual and detailed account, based 

upon all available evidence, of the war effort in Hawaii during 1941 to 1945. 

It opens with a graphic portrayal of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbour 

and the immediately resulting havoc and confusion. Chapter m1, entitled 

Rumors Rampant, discusses and effectively disposes of the various stories of 

espionage and sabotage by the island Japanese which were current both at the 

time and for long after. One result of the panicky atmosphere immediately 
following the attack was a somewhat hasty decision to impose martial law upon 
the Territory including the replacement: of civil courts by military tribunals. 

This regime lasted for over three years; it came to be resented by a considerable 

proportion of the population and was marked by some serio-comic episodes 

between military and civil authorities. The large Japanese population which 
consists, as upon the mainland United States, both of aliens and of American 
citizens of Japanese origin, luckily escaped the fate which befell their com- 
patriots in the Pacific coastal states of being involuntarily re-located. Despite 
agitation for a similar procedure, only a small minority were temporarily de- 
ported from the Islands. The alien Japanese remained passive and gave next to 
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no trouble, the American-born Japanese proved thoroughly loyal, and inter alia, 
contributed two units to the United States Army which established an extra- 
ordinary combat record. 

Hawaii never suffered the expected Japanese invasion and, after the battle of 
Midway, the Territory was out of the front line. But it became the main concen- 
tration centre for the American operations in the Pacific; in consequence it, and 
more especially the island of Oahu, was inundated with service personnel and so 
had its full share of the dislocations and irritations which such a situation in- 
evitably creates. All these are carefully: and extensively recounted by Miss 


Allen, who has produced what will remain an authoritative and standard work 
on the Hawaiian Islands during the war. 


F. C. JONES 
UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 1950. By Richard P. Stebbins. Intro- 
duction by Lewis W. Douglas. New York, Harper for the Council on 
Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
xii+-500 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 83” x6". $5. 35s. 

TuIs is an excellent book marred only by a poor start. Anyone who tries to 
write contemporary history feels the temptation—the obligation, maybe—to 
try to help the reader through the welter of facts by making generalizations 
about the background. To chronicle without analysing makes dreary work and 
drearier reading. But some of the generalizations of Mr Stebbins’s intro- 
ductory chapter are unfortunately likely to irritate the reader rather than to 
edify him. This is doubly unfortunate in the present case, because the reader 
may thereby be tempted to lay the book aside. Let him not be so impatient, for 
the remaining chapters contain a skilfully ordered and admirably presented 
account of American actions, arguments, and policies in relation to world affairs 
during 1950. To the foreign eye Mr Stebbins appears to be remarkably fair, as 
well as discerning, in his account of the fierce internal disputes over American 
foreign policy—polemics which were much more violent. than anything to which 
we have been accustomed in the United Kingdom for a very long time. 

Books of this character never fail to raise an awkward question. For whom 
are they intended? It is hardly to be supposed that the ‘general reader’ will be 
expected to take this book to bed with him. Presumably it is rather the special- 
ist, whether pedagogue or journalist, whom the author has in mind. If so, the 
balance between facts and impressionism might perhaps be, with advantage, still 
further weighted in favour of the former. But criticism of this volume is in a 
minor key, for with its appearance this post-war series must be regarded as 
firmly established and fully justified. 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE PURSE AND THE SwWoRD: Control of the Army by Congress through Military 
Appropriations 1933-50. By Elias Huzar. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xiv+417 pp. Index. 
ot” X6}”. $4.50. 36s. 

Dr Extas Huzar, now an Associate Professor of Government at Cornell Uni- 

versity, has written a most careful analysis of the work of the sub-committees 

of the United States Congress which have, since 1933, been concerned with 
appropriations for the U.S. Department of the Army (called until 1947 the War 

Department). Since the amounts appropriated to the War Department by 

Congress rose during the seventeen years reviewed by Professor Huzar from 

$280 million in the fiscal year 1934 to nearly $77 billion in the fiscal year 1942, 

and have not since this high point ever fallen below $6 billion, the amount appro- 

priated in the fiscal year 1948, no period of time, and no segment of the United 

States national budget, could have been of greater interest to students of the 
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relationship between legislative bodies and administrative agencies in the field 
of finance than those to which this book is devoted. 

It emerges from Professor Huzar’s study that the sub-committee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives dealing with the 
United States Army’s budget estimates has in practice had the dominant legis- 
lative voice, the House Appropriations Committee and the House itself for the 
most part abiding by the recommendations of the competent sub-committee, 
and the comparable sub-committee in the Senate, and even the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate itself serving as little more than courts of 
appeal. Dealing with such very large estimates, especially in the war years, not 
being themselves military experts in any professional sense, and having many 
other duties as Congressmen, members of the military appropriations sub- 
committee have, however, been constrained as regards the major part of the 
army estimates to rely on the advice of the experts from the War Department 
and the Army and from the Bureau of the Budget. Moreover, being generally 
more interested in questions directly affecting their constituencies, such as the 
location of army posts and the placing of army contracts, than in larger ques- 
tions of military policy, the members of the sub-committees have tended to 
concentrate their attention upon portions of the estimates which, from the 
larger point of view, were not always the most important. 

That in some years the printed record of hearings before the military appro- 
priations sub-committee of the House has run to some 1,700 pages shows, how- 
ever, to what an ordeal officers and officials of the U.S. Department of the Army, 
the Army, and Bureau of the Budget are subjected year by year, before Con- 
gress will grant them the funds needed to carry on. Not knowing what item in 
their very lengthy and detailed budget estimates they may be heckled about 
officers and officials cannot help but be always conscious of the Congressional 
power of the purse even over the sword. 

F. O. DARVALL 


CHIEF OF STAFF: Pre-war Plans and Preparations. By Mark Skinner Watson. 
Foreword by Orlando Ward. Washington, Historical Division, Department 
of the Army, 1950. xx+551 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. (United States 
Army in World War II. The War Department.) 10” 7}". $3.75. 


Tuis, the sixth of a projected ninety-nine volume record of the achievements of 
the U.S. Army in the second world war, is excellent of its kind. The author’s 
preface declares that no War Department records were withheld from him and 
his staff of researchers; and the pages of his work show how extensively they 
delved into the files. Information is here, accurate and detailed, concerning the 
steps by which the American Army recovered from its weakness of the nineteen- 
twenties and early nineteen-thirties; information, too, about the role of General 
Marshall and his subordinates in preparing the way for Anglo-American military 
partnership in the war, their preparation for war against Japan, their plans for 
domestic military production, man-power mobilization, military training, and 
the changes in army administration. A great virtue is the absence of apology. 
Misconceptions, errors of judgement, tardiness and over-eagerness, the per- 
vasive confusion of 1939-41, all are recorded along with successes and foresight ; 
and, if more space is given to successes, that is no more than just since the U.S. 
Army was notably successful in beginning its expansion even before Pearl 
Harbour. 

Yet the book does not escape important defects. Depending almost entirely 
upon records preserved in the War Department, the author’s account is 
peculiarly myopic. Sometimes the result is distortion of the truth. The chapter 
devoted to the Victory Programme, for example, leaves the impression that the 
Army played a primary role in conceiving and developing this plan. Nothing 
recorded is untrue; but, omitting or under-emphasizing what others were doing 
and trying to persuade the Army to do, the total picture that emerges is mis- 
leading, if not false. 
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A second defect is that the book deals with officials not with men, with 
memoranda not with ideas, with the paper leavings of modern administration in 
triplicate not with individuals having habits and characters of their own. The 
only human being in Mr Skinner’s pages is General Marshall, and even he is 
shadowy. Yet men make history; and historians who forget that their subject 
is men not memoranda, write dully. Mr Skinner has succumbed to his sources. 

These criticisms are in a sense quite unfair. The book is not intended to be 
more than a record of the activities of the Office of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army up to Pearl Harbour. It is that, admirably and adequately; but is that 
history? 

W. H. McNEILL 


THE LONELY CrowD: a Study of the Changing American Character. By David 
Reisman in collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer. New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xvii+386 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. 25s. 

THE authors look out upon the whole of human history, and they see it as ex- 

hibiting three stages up to now, although there may be more to come. It also 

seems to them that each stage has its special associated kind of human character 
and that this is always socially determined. 

In all early societies births and deaths are apt to be very numerous. There is 
a limited food supply and so the overriding problem is how to get rid of a lot of 
superfluous lives. This is done by infanticide, cannibalism, abortion, wars, and 
often enough by uncontrollable famine and epidemics. Anyway the man : land 
ratio is said to remain relatively stable and the authors believe that in conse- 
quence a society develops which is ‘tradition directed’, and demands of most of 
its members to a large degree, and all of its members to some degree, a receptive 
and submissive attitude towards institutions. Human character in the social 
group having a high growth potential is essentially ‘tradition directed’ (pp. 10- 
13). 

There follows a period of ‘transitional growth’. Usually decline of mortality 
rates precedes decline of fertility. Productivity is vastly increased. There is a 
rapid accumulation of capital. Societies and their members develop a lot of new 
activities. Institutional control breaks down and is succeeded by ‘inner direc- 
tion’, ‘implanted early in life by the elders and directed towards generalized, but 
none the less inescapably destined goals’ (p. 15). 

The increasing control of natural resources proceeds. Life seems to offer 
wider and more varied opportunities. The watchwords of work, effort, greater 
production for its own sake, expansion, lose their charm. Consumption becomes 
the great thing. Populations begin to decline. From the characterological point 
of view ‘inner direction’ gives place to ‘other direction’ and the main aim of life is 
to be like everybody else (pp. 19-25). 

Many people must have noticed that on the whole the simpler the categories 
of interpretation in ‘social science’ the more can be said about them. This par- 
ticular scheme, contrasting ‘tradition direction’, ‘inner direction’ and ‘other 
direction’ gives the authors wonderful chances. They can comment at length, 
with luxuriant illustrations, on the changing functions throughout history of 
parents, teachers, peers, and story tellers. They can describe changes in what- 
ever broad aspect of human life they choose, in work, pleasure, food, sex, and 
current social custom. They can explore anything they wish in politics and they 
can speculate at length concerning what type of ‘character’ achieves what 
kind of social and individual ‘autonomy’. 

In fact the book is mainly a prolonged, but lively set of comments on current 
American society which is presented as the most tremendous illustration of 
‘other direction’ tiat the world has yet seen. On the whole it presents a popula- 
tion ready to undertake prodigious and anxious labours in the pursuit of leisure. 

It would be possible but perhaps, too easy, to say that the book illustrates one 
of the points of its own thesis: that it could be successful only when particular 
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conventions about social science had already become well established, and that 
the reader who pursues it to the end is submitting to ‘other directed’ ideas about 
what he ought to do with his leisure time. Unless he has already some first-hand 
knowledge it is unlikely that anybody will get a very clear or coherent picture 
of contemporary America from this volume. But he may get a lot of enjoyment, 
for it is nearly all on a high level of cleverness, and every now and then it achieves 
a sharp incisiveness of expression which compensates for the general wordiness. 
F. C. BARTLETT 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Dixon Wecter and others. 
Preface by Robert E. Spiller. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xi+176 pp. (Benjamin Franklin 
Lectures Inaugural Series 1948.) 8?” 532”. $3.75. 20s. 


Tuis book consists of the texts of a series of lectures delivered at the University 
of Pennsylvania in the spring of 1948, being the first of what is intended to be 
an annual series in honour of Benjamin Franklin. Professor Robert E. Spiller, 
who contributes a preface, is the Chairman of the special Editorial Committee 
appointed to superintend on behalf of the University the printing and pub- 
lishing of the Benjamin Franklin Lectures. The contributors to the inaugural 
series of lectures were Dixon Wecter, Chairman of the Research Group of the 
Henry E. Huntingdon Library, who under the title The Contemporary Scene 
generally surveys recent and current developments in the United States; 
F. O. Matthieson, Professor of History and Literature at Harvard University, 
on The Pattern of Literature; Detlev W. Bronk, President of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on Science and Humanity; Brand Blanshard, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Yale University, on The Heritage of Idealism ; and George F. Thomas, 
Professor of Religion at Princeton University, on New Forms for Old Faith. 
Students of sociology, literature, science, philosophy and religion will be in- 
terested in the contribution of the specialist in their fields, but the layman also 
will find the whole series of considerable interest as showing what, half way 
through the twentieth century, distinguished American scholars have to say in 
answer to the question—What are the significant patterns to be discerned in 
contemporary American civilization? 
F. O. DARVALL 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Victor Perlo. New York, International Publishers, 
1951. 256 pp. Tables. Index. 8}”5}". $2.75. 

THERE is an important, and probably controversial, book to be written on 
American imperialism today, on how the United States has taken up Britain’s 
international burden, making some of the same mistakes, adding new ones of her 
own, learning that what seem to be mistakes when others are responsible often 
turn out to be the only practicable course when one is responsible oneself—but 
always trying to add to the world’s welfare. Mr Perlo’s book, however, is neither 
important nor genuinely controversial; there is little in it that has not been said 
before by Moscow and the case he puts is so one-sided that the answer can be 
found by any intelligent reader of an unbiassed presentation of the day’s news. 
The book is an account of ‘the highest and final stage of capitalism’, for Mr 
Perlo believes, with Lenin, that imperialism is capitalism’s last gasp. Apart from 
faint praise for Franklin Roosevelt and enthusiastic approbation for the courage 
of the Negro ‘struggle against American oppression’, Mr Perlo finds nothing to 
commend in the United States. Military and economic decisions at home and 
abroad, government, business and labour leaders are, in his opinion, concerned 
solely with achieving world domination for the benefit of Wall Street. The only 
value of this book lies in the fact that it is a complete summary of the Com- 
munist theory of United States policy today, written by an American for 
Americans, clearly, readably, and briefly; in fact it is only in his literary style 
that Mr Perlo deviates from the Party line. 

NANCY BALFOUR 
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HERBERT HOOVER’S LATIN-AMERICAN PoLicy. By Alexander DeConde. Fore- 
word by Graham H. Stuart. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xiii+154 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Stanford Books on World Politics.) 9”x6}". $3. 24s. 


HERBERT HOOVER, as president-elect and subsequently throughout his term of 
office, devoted more attention than any previous United States president to the 
improving of political relations with the Latin American republics. His im- 
mediate predecessors had tried on occasion to convince the Latin Americans that 
the days of the big stick and of dollar diplomacy were past ; but their actions often 
belied their words. The sincerity of President Hoover’s profession of good neigh- 
bourliness, however, was proved by deeds: his preliminary and unprecedented 
good-will tour of the Caribbean and South America; his rejection of the theory 
that democracy could and should be imposed by force on disorderly Latin 
American republics; his refusal to continue to permit the using of the United 
States Government as an agency for collecting debts in Latin America on behalf 
of North American investors; his decisive withdrawal of United States marines 
from Nicaragua and Haiti; his tactful and successful contribution to the settle- 
ment of the long-standing Tacna-Arica dispute; his advocacy of the recognition 
of de facto governments; and so on. Dr DeConde provides a detailed and author- 
itative account of every phase in the development of his hero’s Latin American 
policy ; but the book is somewhat marred by an unnecessary anxiety to demon- 
strate that Hoover was the originator of the Good Neighbour policy and that he 
used that term, as in fact he did, long before President Roosevelt made it 
famous (p. 18). Dr DeConde protests rather too much. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that Hoover prepared the way for Roosevelt in Latin America. As for the 
term ‘good neighbour’, the author in the end recognizes that it was already in 
common use in the hemisphere in the early years of the nineteenth century 
(p. 126). 

Herbert Hoover was seriously hampered by the economic depression which 
occurred during his presidency. That crisis was perhaps the reason for his failure 
to devise constructive economic measures to supplement the easing of political 
relations (for which he personally deserves unstinted recognition) with Latin 
America. It was left to President Roosevelt to introduce those measures. Dr 
DeConde iecognizes the wisdom of Cordell Hull’s programme of reciprocal trade 
agreements (p. 125), but he does not indicate that the basis of the Good Neigh- 
bour policy, as we know it today, is economic rather than political and that this 
distinction is the fundamental difference between the achievement of Hoover and 
that of Roosevelt in this field. 

The author’s style is simple and clear, though occasionally the reader is sur- 
prised by a seemingly unusual verb, such as ‘evidenced’, ‘spearheaded’ and 
‘motivated’. Excellent use has been made of the Herbert Hoover archives. 
The bibliography is extensive and valuable. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


THE EvoLuTION OF OuR LATIN AMERICAN PoLicy: a Documentary Record. 
Ed. by James W. Gantenbein. London, Oxford University Press; New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1950. xxvii+979 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 
1oos. $12.50. 


THE compiler of this work explains in his preface that it is an assembly of docu- 
ments by which he has endeavoured to record the development of the foreign 
policy of the United States towards the countries of Latin America. Beyond this 
explanation there is no expression of opinion, no political colouring, no con- 
clusion drawn: the book is what it is stated to be. It consists of a very large 
number of documents—though the compiler says that many have had to be 
omitted—drawn from numerous sources and arranged under headings, sub- 
sections, and appendixes. 

It is in this arrangement that the compiler reveals his ability and knowledge. 
In so wide a subject as a nation’s foreign policy towards a group of twenty other 
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countries, expressed only in documents and with no commentary whatever, it 
would seem a difficult task to be coherent and to be able to trace the develop- 
ment of each of the phases and facets of policy in logical and significant sequence. 
The compiler’s achievement is precisely that he has successfully accomplished 
this feat. 

The collection includes documents in which policy is expressed, in general 
and in particular, from 1796 to 1949, and the development of ideas and principles 
is perfectly traced throughout. Moreover, despite the compiler’s warning of in- 
completeness, the book contains all the documents that the student would expect 
to find, and many more besides: it will doubtless prove an invaluable work of 
reference to everybody who is concerned with the subject. 

Davin HUELIN 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


RurRAL CuBa. By Lowry Nelson. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; 
London, Oxford University, 1951. x-+285 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Indexes. 
ot” x 6}”. $3.50. 28s. 

OnE of the most interesting things about this important work is that it was 

sponsored by the U.S. State Department, for it is difficult to imagine the 

Foreign Office appointing a rural sociologist to make a similar investigation in a 

former dependency. The fact that the State Department did so reflects its serious 

interest in land questions, and its understanding of their significance, though 
unfortunately this interest remains academic. 

As an academic study, Professor Nelson’s book is admirable, and not too 
academic in method. It is firmly based on a series of sample field surveys of the 
kind in which American sociology excels. Tables showing the proportion of 
houses with sewing machine, radio, musical instrument, toilet facilities, build up 
into an impressive and sincere documentation of poverty. The main features of 
Cuban society stand out clearly, evidently broadly similar to those of the rest of 
the Caribbean islands: excessive dependence on one crop, latifundia corporation- 
owned, rigid social stratification, extremes of wealth and poverty. The difference 
is that Cuba has had its revolution in the South American manner, getting 
advanced labour legislation and agrarian reform onto the statute book, and no 
further. 

In his final recommendations, Professor Nelson stresses the need for agrarian 
reform and other changes, in a somewhat admonitory tone, and rather indefinite 
terms. His study has shown that the root of Cuba’s social ills is the organization 
of the sugar industry, and one expects this question to be faced more explicitly 
as the real issue. If, for reasons of technical efficiency, it is impossible to 
divide the sugar plantations among small owners, what can be done to remove 
these evils? In Puerto Rico, a new and radical approach is being attempted in 
the form of profit-sharing farms; and whether or not this can be regarded as a 
feasible solution, some discussion of this experiment would have served to point 
up the central problem. As it is, the impression made by this vigorous analysis 
fades in the generalities of its conclusions. 

DoREEN WARRINER 


Honpuras: an Area Study in Government. By William S. Stokes. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. xii+351 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
Index. 9}” x6}". $6. 

Tuts book gives a brief description of Honduras, followed by an account of her 

history and constitutional development, her legal and administrative system, 

political parties, and institutions. The Republic is an unusually diverse country 
with considerable potential wealth and great actual charm and beauty. There 
is the humid and verdant ‘banana’ coast of the Caribbean; the cool mountain 
country of the interior with a delightful miniature capital amidst pine-clad hills 
and fertile valleys; and the crisp sunlight and romantic scenery and history of the 
Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific. Her institutions of government certainly deserve 
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a study, for there is an individuality about the Central American Republics 
which distinguishes them sharply from one another. 

Mr Stokes’s book contains much information gathered at first hand and is 
carefully documented. Anybody proposing to visit the Republic, or specially 
interested in Latin America, would do well to read it. But it has the defects of a 
rather confusing layout, and it is written against a very narrow background. 
Many of the things said are true of other Republics in Latin America and not 
peculiar to Honduras; it would help the reader if the author of this type of book 
would relate his work to the Latin American family generally. 

PETER SMITHERS 


THE Economy OF LATIN AMERICA. By Wendell C. Gordon. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+434 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}". $5.50. 36s. 

In preparing this general economic survey of Latin America the author—who is 
Associate Professor of Economics at the University of Texas, has studied at the 
Universities of Havana and Mexico, and has a first hand knowledge of a con- 
siderable number of Latin American countries—has aimed at supplying two 
needs: ‘the need for a general survey to fill the requirements of the business man 
and public official’, and ‘the need for a satisfactory text for survey courses on the 
economy of Latin America’. These are real needs; and, in view of the scarcity of 
trustworthy published sources of information and of the difficulty of covering so 
much ground in a single volume, the author may fairly be congratulated on his 
success in meeting them. His 350 pages of text are unusually readable, con- 
tributory elements to this readability being a clear and straightforward style; a 
conception of economics which does not exclude the discussion of historical, 
philosophical, and psychological factors; a willingness to risk the expression of 
persona] opinions which, whether one agrees with them or not, always seem fair, 
broad-minded, and eminently sensible; and the concentration of the purely 
statistical information (much of it interesting and difficult of access, though the 
author rightly warns his readers, in various contexts, against placing too much 
reliance on the published figures) in some 60 pages of appendixes. 

Inevitably, a volume of this length can do no more than provide an intro- 
duction to so vast a subject. Inevitably, too, some topics and some countries 
receive fuller treatment than others; for instance, only one page is devoted to the 
co-operative movement, only half a page to development corporations, and there 
is no mention of the latent oil and agricultural resources of eastern Bolivia. In 
general, it would be unreasonable to reproach the author for his omissions—one 
should rather be grateful to him for the amount of information and suggestive 
discussion that he has managed to pack into his text, as well as for his largely 
successful efforts to maintain a just perspective. But, in view of the importance 
which he himself attaches to the economic development of the area covered by 
his study, one may reasonably express the hope that, in a future edition, he will 
devote more attention to various topics relevant to that subject: for instance, 
the attitude of the Latin American investor; the development plans formulated 
by various national, bi-national, and international bodies; and the activities and 
achievements of such entities as the development corporations, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Basic Economy Corporation, and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

D. H. BLELLocu 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 1947. No. 13. Ed. by Francisco 
Aguilera and Charmion Shelby. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1951. x-+239 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
gt” x6}”. $8.50. 55s. 

THE thirteenth issue of this Handbook is arranged on the same plan as previous 

volumes, There are some omissions this year, notably and unfortunately in the 
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economic section, but these are to be made good in the next issue. This standard 
work is justifiably often quoted as an example to bibliographers. It is to be 
hoped that gradually the time lag between the year of publication and the year 
covered will be lessened. 

B. K. 


La CLASE MEDIA EN BOLIVIA, BRASIL, CHILE Y PARAGUAY: Cuatro Colabora- 
ciones. Publicaciones de la Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, Departmento de 
Asuntos Culturales. Ed. by Theo R. Crevenna. Mimeographed. Washing- 
ton, Unién Panamericana, 1950. xiv-+-117 pp. Tables. (Materiales para el 
Estudio de la Clase Media en la América Latina, 111.) 10}” x 8}”. No price. 

THuIs series is designed as an introduction to the study of the middle class popula- 

tion in Latin America (cf. International Affairs, January 1951, pp. 127-8). 

The most thorough of the four papers in the present volume is devoted to a small 

area: Guaratingueta (State of Sao Paulo, Brazil). Dr Lucila Herrmann suggests 

that in this district the constant increase in the number of industrial workers is 
accompanied by a decline in the size of the middle class. In Bolivia and Chile, 
however, the middle class, which as elsewhere is mainly urban, seems to be 
growing in numbers and in influence. The contribution on Paraguay provides 
very little relevant information. Dr Herrmann’s paper is in Portuguese; the 
others are in Spanish. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN VENEZUELA. (1) 
Report of the Mission of the International Labour Office (22 July--1 Sep- 
tember 1949). 1950. 185 pp. Illus. Tables. (Studies and Reports. New 
Series, no. 21.) 9}”x6}”. 6s. $1. (2) Observations of the Government of 
Venezuela on the Report of the Mission of the International Labour Office. 
London and Geneva, International Labour Office, 1951. iv-+97 pp. Illus. 
Tables. (no. 21A.) 9}” X6}”. 4s. 6d. 75 cents. 

Tuis report is by a mission which proceeded to Venezuela, at the invitation of 

the government of that country, to investigate misgivings which had reached the 

ILO regarding the situation of the trade union movement there. Those who are 

not already aware of the problem might at an early stage usefully turn to the 

Minister of Labour’s statement to the mission reported on page 112. 

In a country where rapid development has taken place and there is a very 
high proportion of illiterates it is not surprising that acute social problems have 
arisen. The outstanding growth of the petroleum industry, in which the trade 
union movement is well established, has in many respects caused a pace to be set 
which is too fast for the industry of the country as a whole. Many difficulties and 
problems have arisen and the endeavour to do too much too quickly has led to 
the adoption of a labour code which is too advanced (p. 164) and has resulted in 
unfortunate misunderstandings on all sides. Moreover the trade union move- 
ment itself lacked experience in the carrying out of its functions. 

Good cannot but result from the ventilation of complaints and views to the 
members of the ILO mission who have submitted a forthright and constructive 
report. It is emphasized that it will not be possible to make all the changes 
required in a short time (p. 145). 


In the second publication the Government of Venezuela accuses the ILO 
mission of going beyond its terms of reference in acting on its own initiative 
as a commission of enquiry (p. 4). Some justification for this criticism may 
exist but the mission in its whole conception was obviously open to it except 
that it submitted an agreed report. Both sides having stated their case at arm’s 
length, the end result will benefit thereby and the Government of Venezuela 
obviously acted wisely in not raising any objection to the publication of the 
report (pp. 7 and 8). 


That a useful purpose has been served is amply borne out by the govern- 
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ment’s statement that it intends to study and apply gradually those suggestions 
by the mission which are of a constructive nature. 


R. H. A. NEUSCHILD 


PuBLic FINANCE SuRVEYS: Venezuela. By United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. vii+87 pp. 
Tables. 9” x6". 5s. 75 cents. Sw. frs. 3. 


Tuis booklet contains, for the specialist, useful and commendably recent 
statistical information on the public finances of Venezuela. Perhaps the prompt- 
ness with which it has been printed accounts for the large number of errors, both 
textual and typographical, which somewhat mar an otherwise well-finished 
study. 


GENERAL 


EssAYsS ON GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By Ernest Barker. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1951. vii+304 pp. Index. 9” x52”. 25s. 
Str ERNEST BARKER’S Essays on Government appears in a second edition with 
one omission: the essay on the Government of the Third Republic now partially 
out of date (would that Sir Ernest Barker had permitted himself to replace it 
with his views on the Fourth!) and two welcome additions, his essay on the 
theory of the Social Contract which appeared in the World’s Classics’ volume of 
that title and an earlier essay on St Augustine. But though this has shifted the 
balance of the volume towards ‘theory’ and away from ‘institutions’, Sir Ernest 
Barker is too wise a man and too humane a scholar to subscribe to this non- 
sensical academic dichotomy. The real core of the book remains the two (now 
revised) essays on British Constitutional Monarchy and the Parliamentary Sys- 
tem of Government. Written as war-time pamphlets, they contain the fruits of 
long reflection on British and French experience and are worth shelves of more 
formal works on ‘political science’. Occasionally, perhaps, one detects a trace of 
complacency; the future evolution of the remainder of the Commonwealth to- 
wards self-government is not quite as easy a process to envisage as one might 
gather: East and Central Africa are witness enough to that; and the solid 
Liberalism of Sir Ernest Barker cannot be altogether happy when he contem- 
plates the Union of South Africa today. But this is hardly central to the main 
issue. Indeed one might go further than the author, and say that his explicit 
disavowal of defending any monarchy but the British one is unnecessary; the 
arguments he adduces for regarding constitutional monarchy as the best 
possible form of government seem to this reviewer to be of universal application. 
Max BELOFF 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1950. Vol. 192. Ed. by Ivison S. Macadam. London, Longmans, 
1951. xix+52I pp. Tables. Index. 9” x53”. 63s. 
ONCE again the editor of The Annual Register and his collaborators are to be 
congratulated on their achievement in presenting a lucid review of an eventful 
year within the compass of a moderate-sized volume. 1950 was dominated by 
the Korean war, and the reactions of the world to it are admirably surveyed. It 
is a tribute to the editing that, despite the necessity of recording its reper- 
cussions on each country, there is practically no repetition. The difficult task of 
selection has, in general, been performed with expert judgement; but the com- 
plications introduced by United States action in respect of Formosa might 
perhaps have been more expressly noted. 

In the domestic history of the United Kingdom the major event was the 
general election, which is treated in some detail. While this first part of the 
volume lacks none of the clarity and conciseness of the remainder, its anti- 
government sympathies are a little too evident. In the interests of the accuracy 
for which the Register is renowned it may be mentioned that the Labour Party 
pamphlet referred to on page 48 was called European Unity. 
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Among the established and familiar features there has been, in recent years, a 
marked change in the ‘Chronicle of Events’ which now provides a very useful 
conspectus for reference. It would be regrettable if the price of the Register 
were to restrict the availability of so distinguished a publication. 

SAUL ROSE 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN PLAN. 
No. 8. 1950-1 with a DirEcToRY OF RESEARCH INsTITUTIONS. Ed. by 
Feodora Stone. Prepared at the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. London, Cambridge University Press, 1951. 174 pp. Indexes. 
9?" x7}". 15s. 

THE fact that this Register, started during the war, has reached its eighth issue 

is in itself a tribute to the value of the arduous task undertaken by Mrs Stone 

and her assistant for the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. | 

It is designed throughout to give the maximum assistance to the enquirer, and 

nearly a third of the text is devoted to an index to the institutions responsible 

for research, with an explanatory note of their purposes, a comprehensive sub- 
ject index to the studies recorded, followed by an index to the names of research 
workers. 

The Register is concerned with studies in the social sciences in the British 
Isles undertaken in universities, learned and professional societies, and research 
groups. 

C. 


THE ULTIMATE VALUE. By Robert Collis. London, Methuen, 1951. 181 pp. 
Illus. Tables. 8?” x5?". 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book records the steps taken to restore to normality a girl of eight and a boy 
of five, adopted by the author from among the children found in Belsen camp, of 
which he became a medical attendant when its occupants were liberated by — 
British troops. The arrest of the family, a mother and four children, of whom 
these two were the only survivors, the cruelty of their journey to Belsen—in- 
credible had it not been the fact—and the appalling conditions in the camp itself 
are described, with the resultant effects on the health of body and of mind of the 
two children. There follows a detailed account of the restorative treatment, 
applied with admirable patience and ultimate success by Dr Collis. An appendix 
records the ‘profile or rating-scale’ of the character traits of the girl during the 
years 1946 to 1949. This is of special interest to professional psychiatrists. 
Joun Hope SIMPSON 


M.1.T. STRATEGIC AREA Maps. Ed. by Norman J. Padelford. Chicago, Denoyer- 


Geppert Co., 1950. 20 maps. 11”x8}". $1. I0 cents each map. Wall 
size $2 each. 


Tus volume contains twenty maps of areas of strategic importance in the light 
of the post-war situation, issued under the auspices of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In some cases, for example, the Soviet Union or Palestine, they 
focus on countries, in others they cover regions, e.g. the Middle East or the Paci- 
fic Basin, which have to be considered as entities of strategic significance. The 
maps are largely blank or in outline, as they are designed to be filled in by his- 
torians, geographers, or students according to the nature of the problem, 
political or economic, under examination. The volume contains notes relative to 
the various maps, suggesting different ways in which their usefulness can be 
exploited. The maps have a distinct value in bringing out the nature of the terri- 
torial problems arising out of the war, and still unsolved. This is done by means 
of shadings and appropriate annotations. The maps are available in wall or 
notebook size. The series of maps should prove of real value in the hands of 
teachers and students, capable of adapting them to the purpose in hand. 
CEcIL KIscH 








